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CHAPTER  VIL 

History  of  the  Indeclinable  Parts  (f  Speech.- — Adverbs. 

— Prepositions. — Conjunctions. 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  language  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  able  and  philosophical  inquiries  of 
Mr  Horne  Tooke.  We  are  indebted  to  these  for 
the  recent  discovery,  that  there  are  no  words  in  lan¬ 
guage  destitute  of  meaning,  or  without  any  signifi¬ 
cation  save  that  which  they  derive  from  others.  He 
was  the  first  writer  who  applied  the  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy  to  the  history  of  speech,  and  his  success 
equalled  the  expectations,  which  might  have  been 
formed  from  his  distinguished  abilities.  His  merits 
in  those  pursuits,  which  have  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  life,  will  be  estimated  variously  by 
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different  parties  ;  but  the  antagonist  of  Junius  must 
be  remembered  when  the  controversy  has  ceased  to 
interest,  and  the  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley 
will  receive  from  future  generations  more  lasting 
honours  than  the  present  can  bestow.  My  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  work  consist  rather  in  the  spirit  which 
it  has  diffused  through  philological  inquiries,  than 
in  copying  its  account  of  particular  words.  I  have 
frequently  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  his  ex¬ 
planations,  and  always  in  his  philosophy,  which  de¬ 
nies  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  and  tends  to 
unsettle  the  principles  of  some  useful  and  valuable 
truths. 

Words  placed  adverbially  before  adjective  nouns, 
verbs,  and  several  other  parts  of  speech,  perform  an 
office  which  is  commonly  known.  Their  principal 
use  is  to  mark  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists 
or  acts.  In  this  view  they  are  connected  with  a 
very  ancient  and  ordinary  use  of  the  cases  of  the 
noun.  In  the  first  ages,  any  adjective,  when  placed 
before  another,  or  before  a  verb,  became  an  adverb 
by  position. 

At  Babylone  XKiliilom  fil  it  thus^ 

The  whiche  town  the  Queue  Simiramus 
Let  dichen  al  abouL  and  wallis  make 
Full  hie  of  harde  til  is  uoel  ibake. 

Legende  Thishe  oy  Babylone j 

by  Chaucer,  verse  1. 


* 
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At  Babylon  on  a  time  it  thus  befel ;  which  town  the  Queen 
Semiramis  caused^  &c. 

This  passage  exemplifies  many  properties  of  the  old 
English,  such  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  final 
letters,  the  ancient  use  of  the  article  the,  as  in 
Greek  \  the  infinitive  in  en  or  in,  as  in  Greek  ;  the 
old  form  of  the  plural  in  is,  of  the  preterite  parti¬ 
ciple  IBAKE  for  GEBACEN ;  but  particularly  the  ad¬ 
verbial  use  of  the  adjectives  all,  full,  and  well. 
Examples  of  the  same  kind  are  wonder  glad  and 
wondrous  glad,  right  wise,  extreme  sorry,  large 
enough,  sore  grieved  \  of  which  mode  of  composi¬ 
tion  little  is  required  to  be  said,  except  that  it  is 
more  regular  to  affix  tlie  common  adverbial  ter¬ 
mination  to  all  adjectives  which  admit  it,  than  to 
use  the  bare  adjective  by  itself.  When  our  language 
dropt  its  ancient  terminations,  the  e,  which  was  the 
sign  of  the  Saxon  dative,  and  equivalent  to  E  in  the 
Latin  words  optime,  recte,  &c.  was  also  lost ;  and 
the  distinction  between  the  adjective  and  adverb  de¬ 
stroyed.  For  though  the  naked  adjective  must  have 
been  used  adverbially  in  the  primitive  ages,  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  soon  abandoned.  The  genitive  and  dative 
of  adjectives  and  substantives  were  the  true  forms 
of  the  adverb.  Adverbs  were  therefore  made, 

1.  By  the  genitive.— The  words  else,  once,  eft- 
soons,  thus,  thence,  hence,  whence,  towards,  whiles, 
sans,  are  relics  of  this  form,  and  genitives  of  el 
and  AL,  other ;  an,  one ;  eft-sona,  soon,  or  imme- 
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diately  after ;  se,  or  the,  that ;  theonon,  heon, 
HWAN,  Teutonic  derivatives  of  tha,  his  ;  hwa,  to¬ 
ward,  turned  to  ;  hwil,  a  time ;  sund,  separate. 
These  genitives  were  written  elles,  ones,  and 

ANIS,  EFTSONES,  THEOS,  THEONES,  HEONES,  WHENES, 

to-weardes,  hwiles,  and  whiles,  sundes  or  san- 

DES. 

In  Visigothic  we  find  allis,  hauhis,  atris, 
rachtis,  suns,  framwigis.  In  Anglo-Saxon  and 
in  old  English  this  species  of  words  were  numerous. 
Amiddes,  BESIDES,  ALONGEs,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  may  serve  to  mark  a  common  feature  of 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  The  literal  sense  of  these 
words  is  of  all,  of  high,  of  early,  of  right,  of  soon, 
of  continual,  of  in  the  middle,  of  beside,  of  along ; 
but  it  has  been  formerly  observed,  that  the  genitive 
is  a  kind  of  adjective  which  signifies  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  sense  of  the  nominative.  The  ad¬ 
verbial  meaning  of  the  same  words  is  wholly, 
haughtily  or  highly,  early,  truly,  speedily  or  soon, 
perpetually,  conjunctly,  placed  in  the  manner  of  be¬ 
side,  by  the  side ;  and  along,  on  length.  This  spe¬ 
cial  property  of  the  genitive  fitted  it  for  expressing 
the  cause,  manner,  or  instrument  of  an  act.  * 

The  next  adverbial  case  was  the  dative,  which, 
on  account  of  its  signification,  was  still  more  appo¬ 
site  than  the  genitive.  For  all  adverbs  may  be 
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translated  in  a  short  paraphrase  of  which  the  first 
words  dixefrom,  with,  to,  at,  or  in,  prepositions  of 
related  signification.  For  example,  he  ever  lives — 
he  lives  at  all  times  ;  they  rise  together— they  rise 
in  a  body  or  company  ;  he  fights  gallantly — in  a  gal¬ 
lant  way,  with  bravery ;  he  thinks  carelessly — with 
negligence  ;  he  rises  early — soon  in  the  morning, 
&c.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  this  observation  con¬ 
firmed  by  facts  may  look  at  any  list  of  French  ad¬ 
verbs,  particularly  the  lists  of  adverbs  and  preposi¬ 
tions  in  Chambaud’s  Grammar,  Ch.  vi.  and  vii. 

Nouns  or  adjectives  expressive  of  cause  or  man¬ 
ner  were  put  in  the  dative  case,  for  the  reason  now 
stated,  in  all  the  dialects  in  which  that  case  was 
preserved.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in 
Part  II.  with  respect  to  the  Greek,  Slavonic,  San¬ 
scrit,  and  Latin,  of  which  the  ablative  is  nothing 
but  a  variety  of  the  dative.  In  Saxon  we  may 
notice  whilom,  on  or  at  a  time,  formerly;  and  all 
adverbs  ending  in  e  and  liche,  such  as  lange, 

SCEORTE,  SWITHE,  AEFRE,  LATE,  GELOME,  AET- 
GAEDERE,  HEARDLICE,  EORNESTLICE,  FAEGERE, 
ECELICE,  SWE,  AENE,  LITLUM,  STIC-MAELUM, 

&c.  The  senses  of  these  is  long,  short,  strongly, 
ever,  late,  or  lately,  frequently ;  together,  hardly, 
earnestly,  fairly,  continually,  so,  in  one,  by  lit¬ 
tle,  or  piece-meal ;  piece  by  piece.  The  literal 
meaning  is  that  of  the  dative,  by,  to,  or  with 
long,  short,  strong,  continual,  late,  &c.  The  same 
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case  became  adverbial  in  Latin  ;  bene,  male,  op¬ 
time,  and  the  like,  were  once  benei,  malei,  op- 
timei,  wdiich  was  the  dative. 

3.  The  accusative  produced  such  adverbs  as  re¬ 
quired  the  sense  of  o?i,  at,  upon,  to  form  them. 
We  may  refer  to  this  case,  then,  when,  originally 
THAN,  THANNE ;  and  HWAN,  HWANNE  5  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  more  :  tha  signified  the  or  that,  and 
HWA  which  :  their  accusatives  were  early  employed 
to  express  at  or  on  that  (time),  then  ;  at  or  on  which 
(time),  when. 

4.  But  the  inquirer  must  not  confound  the  ac¬ 
cusative  and  the  class  of  adverbs,  which  must  now 
be  explained.  It  was  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  to  form  adverbs  by  adding  the  con- 
significatives  da  and  na  and  ra,  the  powers  of 
which  have  been  already  illustrated.  So,  from  tha, 
that  or  the  ;  hwa,  who  or  which  ;  geona  or  gena, 
gone ;  lup,  raised,  from  gehop  ;  dal,  a  hollow ; 
af,  separated ;  fairra  or  fara,  from  far,  go  ; 
and  HiG,  the  root  of  hins,  si,  hita,  he,  she,  it ; 
were  formed,  by  subjoining  da,  done,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  preterite ;  thad,  of  or  belonging  to 
that  place  ;  hwad,  belonging  to  which  or  what 
place  ;  geond,  belonging  to  the  place  gone  by  \ 
lUPAD,  belonging  to  above,  the  place  above  ;  da- 
lad,  belonging  to  the  dale  or  valley,  down  j  aft, 
for  A  POD  A,  offed,  in  or  pertaining  to  the  place 
which  is  off,  or  the  time  which  is  gone  j  fairrath 
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or  FAiRRAD,  made  far  or  belonging  to  far ;  hid, 
pertaining  to  self  or  individual  place.  These 
and  like  words  were  a  kind  of  participles,  or, 
if  the  expression  be  admissible,  of  participial 
nouns.  This  class  soon  formed  a  new  order  of 
adjectives  with  ra,  make,  of  which  the  remains 
are  very  common.  Thadera,  hwadera,  geon- 

DERA  ;  AFTARA,  FAIRRATHRA,  HIDARA  ;  are  nOW 

thither,  whether,  and  whither,  which  comparative¬ 
ly  and  to  which  place  ;  after,  farther,  hither.  The 
consignificative  na  formed  a  similar  class,  of  which 

HIND-ANA,  UT-ANA,  AFT-ANA,  INN-ANA,  and  UTAN, 
UPPAN,  BINNON,  BUTAN,  NIWAN,  NEOTHAN,  signi¬ 
fying  in  the  states  of  behind,  out,  after,  in,  up, 
within,  without,  new,  and  beneath,  are  examples. 
That  the  difference  of  these  classes  in  da  and  na 
may  be  clearly  understood,  the  reader  must  con¬ 
trast  SAMOD,  from  SAM,  joined,  united,  one,  and 
SAM-ANA ;  LicoD  and  lic-ana,  waxed  and  waxen. 
Samod,  LICOD,  and  waxed,  mean  that  the  act  of 
assembling,  making  like,  and  increasing,  is  done  : 

‘  SAMANA,  LiCANA,  and  WAXEN,  mean  the  state  of 
having  been  assembled,  made  like,  increased. 

There  is  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  these 
classes ;  and  likewise  between  he-r,  ther,  hwaer, 
AFAR,  tiiND-AR,  lUPAR  ;  in  English  here,  there, 
where,  over  or  upper  5  and  hither,  thither,  whither, 
after,  &c.  Here  signifies  belonging  to  this  place, 
that  is,  in  this  place  ^  there,  belonging  to  that 
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place  ;  where,  belonging  to  which  place  ;  afar,  be¬ 
longing  to  off  or  behind  j  over  and  upper,  belong¬ 
ing  to  up ;  but  hither  means  belonging  to  hid,  viz. 
the  act  of  being  made  in  this  place  ;  thither,  whi¬ 
ther,  after,  farther,  belonging  to  thad,  whad,  aft, 
and  farod,  which  are  adjectives,  signifying  a  state 
of  being.  The  distinction  is  nearly  as  great  as  be¬ 
tween  SLAG-ER,  a  slayer,  and  slag-t-er,  slaughter. 

5.  Another  race  of  adverbs  sprung  from  the  use 
of  the  present  participle,  or  at  least  from  one  of  its 
terminations.  Callunga,  dearnunga,  aeninga, 
unceapunga,  arwunga,  faeringa,  semninga, 
which  signify,  entirely,  or  by  all  means  ;  dernely, 
or  in  a  secret  manner  ;  singly,  by  one  ;  in  an  un¬ 
bought  manner ;  by  way  of  honour,  gratis  ;  has¬ 
tily  ;  in  a  body,  or  together.  The  a  at  the  end  is 
AG,  possessing  or  having.  The  adjective  or  noun 
is  made  a  verb.  Instead  of  saying,  they  came  man 
by  man,  or  individually,  not  in  a  body,  our  ances¬ 
tors  chose  to  say,  they  came  manning  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  they  came  wholly,  they  preferred  alling, 
that  is,  acting  in  the  individual  or  total  state.  The 
most  common  adverbs  of  this  kind  were  formed  by 
adjectives  in  lic,  like  ;  so  side-lic  and  stolen- 
Lic,  HiDE-Lic,  &c.  which  signify  lateral,  surrepti¬ 
tious,  and  secret.  From  these  side-lic-ing,  sto- 
LEN-Lic-iNG,  HiD-Lic-iNG,  or,  by  Contraction,  sid¬ 
ling,  stownling,  bidding,  have  produced  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive  the  adverbs  sidlin’s,  stownlin’s,  hidlin’s, 
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which,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  are  frequent  in 
Scotland. 

Having  explained  these  original  classes,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  easy  task  of  enumerating  the  principal 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  dialects.  The  reader  must  recollect,  that 
such  words  may  be  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  the  par-% 
ticipial  terminations.  A  few  of  them  are  verbs  in 
the  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods.  The  radi¬ 
cals  being  known,  all  is  clear. 

No  verb  has  produced  more  of  these  words  than 
AG,  and  its  derivative  auk  or  eac,  to  join,  conti¬ 
nue,  begin,  persevere.  These  secondary  senses  all 
rose  from  the  original  idea  of  motion.  Undivided 
action  is  the  primary  sense ;  that  which  is  undi¬ 
vided  is  one  ;  to  unite  one  thing  with  another  is  to 
join ;  to  preserve  in  an  undivided  or  united  state 
is  to  continue  ;  to  continue  action  is  to  persevere. 
The  place  or  part  in  which  an  object  joins  with 
others  is  its  limit,  its  beginning  or  end  ;  for  in  an¬ 
cient  language  the  same  word  denoted  either.  In  ^ 
another  very  ordinary  acceptation,  continued  and 
intermitted  action  are  contrasted.  Continual  is 
viewed  as  close,  incessant,  unpausing,  quick,  speedy, 
momentary.  Applied  to  time,  this  is  called  imme-^ 
diate  ;  to  place,  strait ;  to  various  actions,  simuU 
taneous.  When  applied  to  several  places  or  things, 
it  means  together  ;  to  a  surface  plain  or  level,  even ; 
to  the  qualities  of  objects  concordant,  similar,  like ; 
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to  the  agreement  of  a  question  with  its  answer^ 
union  of  sense.  Hence  eac,  one  ;  eacen  and  an, 
one  ;  ana,  belonging  to  one  ;  eacel  and  eall, 
having  the  quality  of  one,  viz.  all  j  anig,  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  individual,  individually,  any  j  an-lic, 
one-like,  single  or  singular ;  anlice,  only,  (adverb¬ 
ially)  ;  a-lic  or  ilk,  having  the  appearance  of  one, 
each,  same ;  an-od,  oned,  singular,  odd,  solitary : 
AN-EL,  having  the  nature  of  one ;  and  an-od-ar, 
or,  by  contraction,  ander  and  anthar,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  other.  From  akel  came,  by  contract,  al, 
meaning  other,  different,  foreign  j  whence  the  ad¬ 
verb  ELS,  ELLES,  else  j  and  the  Latin  alius  and 
al-t-er,  other.  From  anig,  contracted  in  a  EG, 
came  aeg-th-ar,  for  anig-ad-ar,  either. 

The  verb  nag  or  nah,  to  force,  press,  magnify 
or  multiply,  produced  genoh,  force,  store,  plenty, 
enough  ;  and  noh  or  nu,  pressing,  close  in  time, 
immediate,  now,  new ;  and  nah,  pressing,  close  in 
place,  nigh,  near,  narrow. 

The  three  pronouns  swa  or  thwa,  self,  same, 
the,  that ;  hwa,  self,  same,  which  ;  and  ag  or  ei, 
self,  own,  who,  that  y  were  in  the  earliest  times  the 
original  sources  of  a  number  of  adverbial  words  now 
in  common  use.  Besides  the  adjectives  swa-leiks, 
that-like,  such  ;  tha*leiks  or  thilk,  now  obso¬ 
lete,  hwaleiks  and  hwilk,  what-like,  which  ; 
swEs,  belonging  to  self  j  swagama,  sama,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  self,  same  /  swagoms,  sums,  belonging  to 
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self,  to  an  individual,  some  ;  and  swagelba,  silba, 
possession,  property,  self ;  we  have  from  these 
words  many  adverbs  and  conjunctions  relating  to 
place,  time,  and  manner  ;  such  as  tha  and  than, 
at  that  time,  then,  at  that  rate,  at  the  time, 
when  ;  HWAN  and  hwanne,  at  the  same,  at  that, 
at  which  time,  when ;  tha  tha,  then,  when 
ever  ;  to  which  may  be  joined,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity,  EH  and  eheb,  written  likewise  air  and 
aer,  ere,  before  ;  from  eac,  begin  ;  aiw,  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  time,  an  age  ;  a,  aa,  and  ece,  conti¬ 
nual,  perpetual  ^  ecelic,  eternal ;  ecelice,  eter¬ 
nally  ;  eacafar,  aefar,  perpetual ;  aefre,  perpe¬ 
tually  or  ever ;  ofta,  eacafta,  closely  repeated 
action,  oft ;  aedre,  instantly,  straightway ;  ge- 
ACT,  GET,  gyt,  joined,  added,  yet ;  nu  gena,  now 
yet ;  geo,  giu,  yu  and  lu,  now,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  ;  yu-than,  at  the  time  joined  to  ourselves, 
now  ;  AN-AKS,  instantly,  to  be  done  in  union  with 
this  moment ;  an-an,  in  a  lump,  or  one,  either  as 
to  time  or  place ;  anone.  The  verb  eac  is  the  ra¬ 
dical  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  eac,  added,  eke ; 
eacendi,  adding,  and ;  eac,  resembling,  as ;  yah, 
also ;  AUH,  also  ;  nu-auh  and  nauh,  in  Alaman- 
nic  noch,  now-to,  now-also,  likewise ;  ge  and  gea, 
as  in  the  words  ge  man  ge  faemn,  both  man  and 
woman,  viz.  add  man  add  woman  ;  ac,  but ;  ath, 
AiTH,  ith,  all  signifying  join,  add,  continue ;  from 
AKD,  the  preterite  participle. 
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Auh,  and  uH,  ’in  the  sense  of  also,  or  add,  was 
joined  to  many  words  in  Visigothic,  and  all  the 
older  dialects.  The  Grammarians,  Lye,  Knittel, 
Ihre,  and  others,  have  not  attended  to  this  fact, 
but  considered  the  compounds  as  simple  words.  ^ 
They  have  committed  a  similar  mistake  as  to  the 
relative  ei,  who,  or  which,  commonly  affixed  to 
Visigothic  pronouns  and  adverbs.  Examples  of 
the  former,  in  composition,  are  atuh,  at-also,  for 
but ;  NAUH,  for  nu-auh,  now  too ;  thar-uh, 
there  also,  or  therefore ;  ni-h,  not  also,  neither ; 
hwazuh,  for  hwas-auh,  who-also,  whosoever  j  uh- 
THAN,  add-then,  or  but,  and  the  like.  It  is  most 
important  to  observe,  that  u,  uh,  and  auh,  may 
be  added  to  any  part  of  speech  whatever,  espe¬ 
cially  to  verbs,  when  used  interrogatively.  So  Ni-u 
theinamma  namin  praufidededum  ?  Have  not  we 
prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  Cwithauh,  I  say  too,  or, 
in  addition ;  At-lagei  handu  theina  ana  iga,  ya-u 
libaith.  Lay  thy  hand  on  her,  and-too  (instantly) 
she  shall  live.  Magutsu,  may  you  ?  In  short,  uh, 
or  u,  was  subjoined  to  any  word  in  the  sense  in 
which  EAC,  auk,  ah,  an,  and  and,  might  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it.  All  Latin  scholars  know  the  use 
which  is  made  of  an,  and  annon,  in  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion.  An  Englishman  is  equally  accustomed,  in 
ordinary  speech,  to  such  phrases  as.  And  I  come  ? 
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and  I  live?  and  did  he  think?  instead  of,  If  I 
come  ?  if  I  live  ?  did  he  think  ?  In  earliest  times, 
they  said,  acen,  or  an,  and  and.  These  were  the 
interrogative  adverbs.  Dost  thou  love?  was.  An 
lufest  thu  ?  Thinks  he  ?  An  thincath  he  ?  If  the 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  made  by  ac, 
GE-Ac,  geah,  and  gea,  yea  j  or  geahis,  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  which  is  yes.  On  this  principle,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  said,  et,  or  et-jam,  yes-now.  The  sense  is 
added,  eked,  concorded,  or  agreed.  Yea,  hath  he 
said  so  ?  is  the  form  of  the  question.  Yea,  or  yes, 
is  the  answer.  On  this  account,  the  ancient  word, 
to  acknowledge,  or  say  yes,  in  any  matter,  was 
AN.AiK  y  to  deny,  af-aik  ;  to  own,  or  disown,  and 
to  ask,  was  acs. 

Negatives  were  originally  made  from  nag,  to 
press  down,  put  wholly  down  ;  mag,  to  keep  down; 
WAG,  and  WACN,  or  wan,  defect,  lack,  want ;  and 
HWAGD,  diminished,  lessened.  The  particular 
sense  in  v/hich  nag,  and  mag,  seem  to  have  been 
used,  was  in  that  of  their  compounds,  ned,  pres¬ 
sure,  distress,  want,  need ;  and  mang,  or  missa, 
want,  defect.  Hwit,  a  little,  and  hweon,  a  small 
part,  as  well  as  hweg,  small,  wee,  are  common 
derivatives  of  hwig,  to  whirl,  waste,  diminish. 
Nag  became  na  ;  wag  ouk  ;  wan  un,  an,  and 
A ;  MAG  ma  ;  HWAGD  HAUD.  The  use  of  these 
words  is  as  common  in  India  as  in  England.  All 
the  dialects  possess  them.  They  are  found  on  the 
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Celtic  mountains,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Europe,  from  the  Polar  regions,  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Africa.  The  purity  of  the  German  dia¬ 
lects  never  triumphed  more  victoriously  over  that 
of  all  the  other  European  tongues,  than  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  words,  of  which  the  history  had 
been  completely  lost,  and  on  the  derivation  of 
which,  the  ablest  classical  scholars  have  written 
many  absurdities. 

As  AiG  and  aik  signified  to  own  or  affirm, 
N-ATK  signified  to  deny.  From  wacht,  a  crea¬ 
ture,  or  thing,  the  preterite  of  wah,  to  grow  or 
breed,  was  compounded  na-v/acht,  nocht,  not. 
In  the  Greek,  and  some  other  old  dialects,  aukn, 
or  EACN,  continued,  straightway,  was  contracted 
into  OUN,  which  is  commonly  translated  then,  but 
it  deserves  a  more  expressive  version.  From  na, 
and  OUN,  came  non,  no.  The  English  none  is 
from  na-an,  no  one.  In  asking  questions,  an-ne, 
and  non-ne,  are  used  in  Latin ;  ma-oun,  or  mon, 
in  Greek;  and  ah-ne,  in  Saxon.  Ni-nu,  not 
now,  is  common  in  Visigothic. 

The  nature  of  the  adverbs  of  place,  there,  thi¬ 
ther,  thence,  &c.  &c.  has  been  already  explained. 
The  consignificatives  da,  and  ra,  produce  thid, 
in  that ;  hwad  and  hwath,  in  which  place ; 
agath,  (othered,)  in  another  place ;  dalath, 
(daled,)  down  ;  inpad,  up ;  aft,  ofi‘,  or  after  in 
time,  behind  in  place  ;  yaind,  in  that  place,  yond ; 
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FAiRRATH,  afar,  put  far  off  in  place.  All  these, 
and  similar  words,  signify  a  state  :  fairra  is  far ; 
FAIRRATH  is  faiTed,  put  far ;  but  fairrathro  is 
from  afar,  as  if  the  word  had  been  fared-er,  not 
in  a  comparative,  but  simply  in  an  adjective  sense. 
Dalathro,  from  down,  or  below  ;  iupathro,  from 
above,  and  all  the  rest,  are  explained  on  this  idea. 
The  Greek  form  of  these  words  may  be  seen  in 
oicos,  a  house  ;  oicothen,  of,  or  from  a  house ; 
oicoTHi,  in  the  dative,  not  to  a  house,  but  /o  the 
place,  or  station  of  a  house.  In  Visigothic,  it  was 
usual  to  add  ei,  which,  to  the  adverbs,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  parts  of  speech.  We  accordingly  find  sa-ei, 
he  who  ;  faurthis-ei,  before  that ;  tharei,  there 
that  j  und  thatei,  until  that,  that ;  unt-e,  until- 
that,  or  because-that. 

The  most  remarkable  adverb  of  manner  is 
swe,  in  that  way,  so :  it  is  an  ancient  dative. 
And  here  it  must  be  noticed,  that  these  uses  of 
the  article,  and  the  pronouns,  required  a  dative 
case,  the  form  of  which  is  now  obliterated.  They 
likewise  underwent  reduplication,  which,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  is  an  original  feature  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  In  phrases  where  so  is  now  sufficient,  the 
Visigoths,  and  other  Germans,  used  swa  swe, 
Tha  tha,  that  that,  or  the  the,  is  very  common 
for  that,  or  who ;  and  the  general  sense  now  ex¬ 
pressed  by  soever  was  always  denoted  by  the  re¬ 
doubled  pronoun.  Swa  hwaer  swa,  so-where-so, 
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wheresoever ;  swa  hwa  swa,  whosoever ;  hwas- 
HUN,  for  HWAs-HWAN,  whoever ;  hwasuh,  for 
hwas-swa-auh,  whosoever ;  hwan-hun,  for  hwan- 
HWAN,  ever ;  ni-hwan-hwan,  never,  will  show  the 
Latin  scholar  the  origin  of  ubi-quam-que,  (ubicun- 
que,)  qui-quem-que,  quisquis,  unquam,  nequaquam, 
and  the  like. 

Thau,  in  Visigothic,  and  tho,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
are  the  old  datives  of  the  pronoun  sa,  the,  or  that, 
and  now,  called  the  article.  This  word,  which 
signifies  to,  or  for  that  thing,  reason,  cause,  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  soon  became  a  conjunction  analo¬ 
gous  to  quia  in  Latin.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  other  kindred  dialects, 
-it  occasionally  held  the  place  of  si,  be  it;  gif,  or 
yabai,  and  yaf,  give.  With  auh,  add,  or  also, 
it  assumed  the  form  of  thauh,  and  theah,  in 
w^hich  state  it  has  egregiously  deceived  Mr  Horne 
Tooke,  who  derives  it  from  thafigan,  to  grant. 
His  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Visigothic,  not  his 
admirable  powers  of  discernment,  occasioned  this 
mistake.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  conditional 
sense  of  would,  could,  should,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  whole  conditional  mood,  is,  in  the 
Visigothic  gospels,  generally  expressed  by  the 
w^ord  THAU,  or  tho.  For  example,  mann  habaith, 
man  has ;  mann  thau  habaith,  man  would  have ; 
mann  habaida,  man  had  ;  mann  thau  habaida,  man 
would  have  had ;  ni-thau  habaida,  he  would  not 
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have  had  ;  thau  habaida  ?  would  he  have  had  ? 
friodedeith  thau  mik  ?  would  ye  love  me  ?  In  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  the  same  sense,  we  find  giban  thau 
ni-u,  to  give  or  not.  Saudaumye  sutizo  thau  thus, 
for  Sodom  sweeter  than  thee.  As  the  Romans 
said  occasionally,  dulcius  quam  mel,  the  Visigoths 
said,  sutizo  thau  milith,  sweeter  than  honey.  In 
connection  with  aith,  eacth,  added,  thau  forms 
AiTH-THAU,  in  Saxon  oth-the,  or,  as  man,  oth- 
THE  CYNiNG,  man,  or  (added  to  that)  king. 
SwE-THAUH  cwiTHA  izwis,  but  (so  for  that  too) 
or,  however,  I  say  to  you.  In  cases  of  comparison, 
the  Latin  has  melior  ac  tu,  better  join  or  add  thou; 
and  melior  atque  (act  or  auct-que,  joined  what) 
tu.  In  Gothic,  this  would  have  been,  batizo  thau 
thu,  better  to-that  thou ;  in  Saxon,  beter  thonne 
thu,  better  on-that  thou.  Our  than  is  the  accusa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  demonstrative,  se,  so,  thata,  that, 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Theah  ic  lufige, 
though  I  love,  viz.  for-that-too  I  love,  add  that  I 
love.  The  Latin  may  be  quan-quam  amem.  Fur¬ 
ther  illustration  is  unnecessary. 

These,  and  the  like  adverbs  and  conjunctions, 
being  generally  in  the  dative  case,  and  naturally 
adjectives,  referred  to  some  noun,  such  as  wiht, 
thing ;  waeg,  way ;  hweila,  time ;  stad,  place. 
We  must  not  carry  this  principle  too  far;  for 
though  we  see  hwai-wa,  in  what  way,  which  is  the 
Visigothic  form  of  hu,  how  ;  in  Latin,  quo-modo ; 
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yet  probably  the  time  never  was  when  the  nouns 
were  fully  expressed,  and  the  ellipsis  supplied. 
The  mind  easily  comprehends  and  forms  this  kind 
of  abbreviation,  and,  in  its  rudest  state,  is  impatient 
of  verbiage.  The  fiery  spirit  of  a  Gothic  warrior 
would  have  been  oppressed  with  the  necessary  but 
fatiguing  minuteness  of  an  English  statute. 

The  adverbs  mark  the  general  relations  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  ;  the  prepositions  denote 
similar  relations,  while  referring  to  an  object. 
The  verbs  ag,  to  go,  or  move  ;  rag,  to  run,  or  go  ; 
GAG,  to  go  ;  HiG,  to  hie,  to  go ;  far,  to  go ;  big, 
to  move,  stay,  reside  ;  haf,  or  hab,  to  lift ;  wag, 
to  go ;  nag,  to  press  and  put  down  ;  mag,  to  join  ; 
dwag,  to  work,  furnished  the  principal  names  of 
those  relations,  to  understand  which  requires  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  some  ancient  opinions. 

All  the  tribes  which  descended  from  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  this  language,  considered  the  East  as  the 
principal  quarter  of  the  horizon.  The  name  of  the 
right  hand,  which  was  given  from  tac,  to  take,  is 
bestowed  on  the  South  by  the  Celts,  Cymri,  and 
Hindus.  The  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  on  this  matter  are  well  known.  The  south 
of  India  is  called  the  Dacshin,  the  right  hand  side ; 
the  south  is  termed  Deas.  or  the  right  hand,  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Gaelic ;  and  Deheu  is  the  right 
hand  and  the  south  in  Welsh,  the  name  of  Deheu- 
barth,  the  right  hand  part,  being  the  appellation  of 
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South  Wales.  In  India,  the  North  is  called  Ut¬ 
tar,  the  upper  region,  the  mountains  of  Himalaya 
being  in  that  quarter.  But  though  the  other  dia¬ 
lects  disagree  with  the  Sanscrit  in  that  particular, 
they  all  allude  to  the  right  hand,  or  fortunate 
movement,  which  imitated  the  course  of  the  sun. 
The  Celts  compassed  the  sacred  earn  of  Belen  three 
times,  from  right  to  left.  The  morning  station  of 
the  Druids  was  on  its  eastern  side,  with  their  faces 
fronting  to  the  rising  sun.  The  Teutonic  name 
of  this  quarter  of  the  horizon  was  eacst,  or  east, 
the  place  of  rising  or  beginning  :  the  opposite 
quarter  was  called  wis,  wes,  or  west,  from  wisan, 
to  remain,  rest,  set.  The  morning  was  ecer,  or 
air,  from  eac.  When  this  word  was  applied  to 
time,  it  signified  before  and  beginning,  to  place, 
present  or  in  front.  From,  or  beginning  at,  was 
OR  and  er  ;  because  the  point  of  beginning  is  often 
the  place,  time,  or  object,  whence,  or  out  of  which 
a  thing  arises :  er  signified  out,  out  of ;  ord,  from 
OROD,  a  beginning,  outgoing,  issue,  series,  point, 
peak  or  extremity,  a  weapon  ;  aerra,  ancient  and 
first  \  AERER  and  aerr,  earlier  ;  and  aerest,  erst, 
or  formest. 

The  verb  ga,  go,  has  in  the  preterite  gan: 
compounded  with  an,  upon  or  on,  it  produces 
AG  AN,  on-gone.  What  was  before  the  face,  let  it 
be  objects,  place,  or  position  of  whatever  kind,  it 
was  called  by  the  founders  of  language  gan  and 
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A-GEN.  Agenes  signifies  in  the  state  of  being 
against,  and  against  is  from  agenesod,  put  in  the 
situation  of  agenes  or  aganis.  The  radical  idea 
is  recognizable  in  such  phrases  as  I  gane  you,  viz. 
1  gone  to  you  ;  a  man  gane  you  ;  a  man  gone 
(that  is,  before)  you*  The  philologist  must  note 
this  use  of  verbs  of  motion  ;  and  also,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  before  an  object  is  opposite  to  it.  Against 
me  may  signify  before  me,  opposite  to  me,  con¬ 
trary  to  me.  The  prevalent  and  general  idea  is 
that  of  before.  Far,  to  go,  produces  the  adjec¬ 
tive  FAR  A  or  GEFARA,  going  or  gone.  What  is  far 
off  is  considered  as  gone.  He  is  far  from  me,  was 
originally  understood  he  is  gone  from  me.  Hence 
FAiRRA,  in  a  gone  state,  far.  As  gan  means  be¬ 
fore  and  against,  fara  means  in  some  dialects  at, 
going  to,  consequently  before  ;  and  as  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  object  is  a  point  whence  others  may 
proceed,  fara  signifies  from.  Two  objects  close 
by  or  at  one  another  are  said  to  be  beside.  By, 
which  originally  meant  at,  often  signifies  beside,  and, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  beside  the  other  object  \  for 
example,  the  by  road,  mark,  or  line,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  being  off  them.  Hence  fara  often  means 
off,  beside,  wrong.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  fara 
is  not  so  much  used  as  the  preterite  for  or  faur, 
{g07ie').  For  me,  for  the  city,  for  heaven,  signify 
nearly  the  same  in  the  old  language  as  gen  me, 
GEN  the  city,  gen  heaven,  viz.  in  the  presence, 
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or  before.  As  the  space  before  may  be  considered 
either  near  or  far,  forod  or  foroth  signify  forth, 
in  a  fored  state.  Applied  to  time,  for  denoted 
beginning ;  hence  the  adjectives  for-ma  or  for- 
IMA,  belonging  to  fore ;  and  forest,  first :  but, 
taken  in  the  view  of  time  before  us,  that  is,  time 
to  come,  it  may  mean  after.  The  word  ward  or 
WAIRTH,  a  contraction  of  wagered,  moved,  turn¬ 
ed,  inclined,  is  often  affixed  to  these  prepositions. 
Hence  we  have  for-weard,  in  the  state  of  being 
turned  before,  that  is,  inclined  to  the  position  of 
before  ;  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  for- 
oth-weard.  For,  therefore,  signifies  before  in 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.  One  of  its  second¬ 
ary  senses  is  instead  of,  as  in  the  phrase  eye  for 
eye — a  shade  of  meaning  often  expressed  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  by  geond,  against,  and  ufar, 
upon  or  over.  In  compounds,  faur  or  for  is  used 
in  two  senses,  viz.  forth  or  forward,  and  before. 
So  for-don,  to  do  clean  forth  or  completely  j  for- 
gnagan,  to  gnaw  away  or  cut ;  for-higan,  to  go 
clean  forth  or  away,  to  forsake ;  for-gifan,  to  give 
away  or  give  up  completely ;  getan,  to  catch,  hold, 
get,  remember  ;  for-getan,  to  hold  away  or  forth, 
to  let  hold  go  away  forth.  As  ga,  go,  in  the  sense 
of  finish  or  execute  an  act,  is  joined  to  many  verbs, 
so  FOR  is  analogous  to  it.  Examples  of  this  use  are 
numerous.  Wag,  shake;  ga- wag,  perform  the 
act  of  shaking,  go  the  deed  of  shaking ;  for- 
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WAG,  execute  the  act  of  shaking,  make  it  proceed 
forth  to  a  close ;  an  or  a*wag,  put  on  the  act  of 
shaking  ;  bi-wag,  put  to  the  act  of  shaking  ;  be- 
WAG,  any  object.  These  very  energetic  words  have 
been  called  by  the  grammarians  intensive,  frequent¬ 
ative,  and  ornamental  particles.  When  for  signi¬ 
fied  before,  it  was  written  faura  or  for-e,  which 
is  an  adjective  raised  from  the  preposition  faur, 
gone. 

Rag,  as  has  been  mentioned,  signified  to  go  ra¬ 
pidly  and  rudely,  to  rush  or  run.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  by  this  sense  to  denote  rise,  issue,  or 
race.  It  therefore  appears  in  the  signification  of 
from,  before,  and  against,  in  the  Cymraig  and 
Celtic.  In  Teutonic,  fragm  or  fram  means  ori¬ 
ginating,  running,  proceeding.  Fbogma,  which  is 
the  derivative  of  frag,  run,  through  the  medium 
of  the  preterite,  is  in  use  for  a  root  or  beginning. 
The  reader  must  here  recollect,  that  to  begin  is 
itself  from  bi,  upon,  and  gan,  to  go  ;  bi-gin  and 
BI-GANG,  to  set  a-going.  Fram  or  fra,  which  is 
the  same,  is  analogous  to  fora,  before,  and  is  often 
substituted  for  it.  This  word  is  in  Celtic  roimh  j 
in  Cymraig  rhag  and  rha  ;  in  Teutonic  fra  and 
FRAM  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  pro  ;  in  Slavonic  pro 
and  PRi ;  and  in  Sanscrit  pra.  In  all  these  it 
signified,  or  continues  to  signify,  before  in  time ; 
before,  forth,  forward,  along,  away  forth  in  place. 
In  Sanscrit,  both  para  and  pra  mark  the  east ; 
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and,  by  an  ancient  but  secondary  use,  they  mean 
to,  at,  put  to  what  has  preceded.  Accordingly, 
they  both  denote  again,  repeated,  added  ;  also  the 
back,  that  which  comes  after.  This  signification, 
which,  as  it  is  contradictory  in  appearance  to  the 
original  one,  cannot  be ‘too  carefully  observed. 

The  participle  geona  or  gaina,  gone,  in  its 
proper  sense,  produced  gains-gaina-gain,  yon 
man,  woman,  and  neutral  object.  Hign,  the  pre¬ 
terite  participle  of  hig,  go,  formed  hins,  hina, 
Hi-TA,  he,  she,  it,  of  objects  gone  or  set  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  These  are  the  first  demonstrative  pronouns. 
Sa,  so,  thata,  meant  this  proper  or  self-same  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  GAINS  and  hins,  yon,  gone  or  distant 
object.  From  gain,  gone,  or  yon,  came  gainod 
or  GEOND,  yond,  meaning  in  yon  place  ;  hence 
GEONH  familiarly  signified  over,  beyond  ;  and  hind, 
formed  by  the  same  method,  signified  gone  by  or 
behind.  In  its  sense  of  gone,  geond  meant  be¬ 
fore,  opposite,  against,  like  its  synonym  es  for, 
aganes,  and  fra.  Hence  geond  and  und,  against, 
opposite,  instead  of ;  which  in  Greek  is  anti.  Und 
is  also  used  for  to  and  until,  in  the  sense  of  gone 
or  going  to ;  as  in  the  phrases  und  himin,  to 
(gone)  heaven ;  und  hina  dag,  to  this  day ;  und 
halyia,  to  hell,  the  covered  or  hidden  place. 
The  adjective  undar,  viz.  gone,  in  the  state  of 
gone,  was  applied  to  mark  the  relation  of  one  ob¬ 
ject  below  another.  So  undar  ligur,  under  the 
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bed  or  place  of  ligging  ;  that  past  the  bed.  The 
derivative  undar-o,  from  beneath,  is  more  in  use : 
it  is  analogous  to  its  opposite  ufar-o,  from  above  : 
for,  from  haf  or  hab,  to  lift,  came  hob  and  hof, 
lifted.  These  pronounced  in  some  dialects  sob 
and  sop  ;  in  others  ub  and  uf,  were  expressive  of 
opposite  but  connected  relations.  Thus  liuht  uf 
MEL  AN  meaned  light  under  a  bushel,  that  is,  light 
lift  bushel ;  mann  uf  skadau,  man  under  the 
shadow,  man  take  oft‘  shadow ;  mann  uf  hrot 
MEIN,  man  below  my  roof,  man  (lift)  my  roof. 
But  observe  the  adjectives  uf-ar,  uf-a,  and  uf- 
ANA,  all  signify  supernal,  upper,  elevated.  Hence 
ufar  is  above,  upon.  Another  form  of  this  word 
was  lup,  in  Greek  ept,  elevated,  lifted.  Undar, 
uf,  and  neothan,  from  nagth  or  nagd,  depress¬ 
ed  j  and  LOG,  laid,  levelled ;  are  nearly  synonymous. 

The  verb  ag,  go,  produced  the  oldest  of  the 
prepositions.  It  is  found  in  Gaelic  and  British,  in 
its  radical  active  sense  of  moving,  touching,  effect¬ 
ing.  Its  derivatives  are  agd  and  agt,  moved, 
touched,  at;  and  agana,  or  ana,  on.  With  ba, 
the  second  consignificative  ag,  formed  agba,  by 
contraction  aba,  moving,  touching,  going  at  or  on  j 
hence  it  is  synonymous  with  ad,  for  af  taihswom 
SIT  AN,  at  the  right  hand  to  sit,  is  the  same  with 
AD  DEXTRAM  BEDERE.  The  idea  is  to  sit  adjoin¬ 
ing  or  touching  the  right  hand.  Though  of  seems 

to  imply  separation,  there  is  none  in  the  original 
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use  of  it.  I  come  from  the  field,  and  ik  cwima  af 
HAiTHYAi,  I  come  off  the  field,  originally  implied 
close  conjunction.  I  come  touching  the  field.  I 
perform  coming  go  or  gone  or  begun  the  field. 
Accordingly  we  find  ‘‘  aet  his  sylfes  muthe  gehyrde 
that,’^  ab  ipsius  ore  illud  audivit,  ‘‘  from  his  own  or 
at  his  own  mouth  he  heard  that.’’  To  fight  off 
horseback  is  common,  instead  of  to  fight  on  horse¬ 
back.  It  is  a  usual  observation  among  philologists, 
that  the  dative  and  genitive  are  interchangeable  ; 
that  the  son  of  David,  and  the  son  to  David,  are 
nearly  synonymous  expressions.  This  arises  from 
an  idea  of  a  necessary  union  which  exists  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  from  the  association  of 
contact  in  all  cases  of  causation  ;  for  the  vulgar 
opinion  connects  the  notion  of  active  power  with 
immediate  union  in  respect  of  place. 

The  proper  sense  of  af  and  ab  is  adjoining,  act¬ 
ing  closely.  Like  most  of  the  other  names  of  rela¬ 
tion,  it  is  susceptible  of  opposite  meanings.  When 
an  object  was  said  to  be  ab,  with  regard  to  time  or 
place  bygone,  ab  then  signified  former,  ancient,  re¬ 
mote,  off.  When  it  was  used  as  a  noun,  to  signify 
the  off  part,  it  was  frequently  applied  to  the  back  ; 
and,  in  this  particular  sense,  it  produced  afod  or 
aft,  back,  again,  anew  ;  for  many  of  these  preposi¬ 
tions  had  this  derivative  signification.  For  instance, 
agan  and  gen  mean  added,  repeated,  again ;  ite- 
RUM,  from  iTUM,  gone  in  Latin  :  swar,  to  speak 
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truly  or  firmly,  and-swar,  speak  on,  or  again : 
GILD,  to  pay  ;  fragild,  pay  again,  repay ;  btnd> 
bind ;  and  bind,  anti-bind,  that  is,  loose  ;  hul, 
hide  ;  and -hul,  un-hide.  We  have  afar,  an  adject¬ 
ive,  belonging  to  af,  viz.  behind  5  as  afar  thrins 
DAGANS,  behind,  that  is,  after  three  days,  not  mean¬ 
ing  three  past  days  back,  but  at  the  back  of  three 
future  days.  As  a  noun  afar  and  afora,  sig¬ 
nify  o^-spring,  posterity.  Aftar,  af-od-ar,  gives 
AFTRA,  again,  anew,  additionally.  Aftuma,  hav¬ 
ing  the  property  of  aft,  or  aftmade,  was  once 
common :  aftumar  and  aftumjsta,  aftomer,  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  aftmist,  last  or  latest,  are  found  in  Visi- 
gothic.  I  have  heard  the  Scotch  shepherds  say, 
“  Grup  the  aftmost  sheep,”  that  is,  lay  hold  of  the 
sheep  farthest  off. 

The  prefixing  of  ab  or  af  to  a  verb,  besides  the 
usual  sense  of  off,  as  in  the  case  of  af-gang,  af- 
SLAG,  af-mait,  go  off.  Strike  off,  cut  off ;  imparted 
sometimes  the  idea  of  finishing.  To  af-slay,  for- 

SLAY,  ON-SLAY,  FRAM-SLAY,  DOWN-SLAY  ;  besides  the 

proper  meaning  of  the  act,  all  implied  a  completing 
of  it  by  going  through  with  the  action.  I  forswear 
water-drinking,  means  I  go  through  with,  I  execute 
an  oath  against  that  custom.  In  another  sense,  I  for¬ 
swear  denoted  I  go  through  my  swearing,  that  is, 
break  it.  But  ab,  for  the  most  part,  preserves  its 
general  meaning  of  on-waege,  away,  on  way,  from, 
off,  from  the  object,  or  from  the  line  of  the  object. 
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Aft,  in  composition,  is  frequently  written  eft,  and 
is  synonymous  with  ed  or  id,  from  gaed,  gone. 
These  words  answer  to  the  Latin  re,  which  I  think 
is  from  rig,  the  back.  It  is  certain  that  ibukai,  to 
the  back,  from  in  or  an  ;  bukai,  ad  tergum — are 
found  in  Visigothic.  What  turns  much  round  is 
in  Teutonic  giddig  :  the  root  is  gidd,  turning ; 
whence  the  verbs  id- rig,  to  feel  pain  again,  to  re¬ 
pent,  to  rue  ;  ed-cir,  to  turn  back  ;  ed-cwic,  re¬ 
vive,  reanimate  ;  and  a  number  similar  to  these  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

Thairh,  through  or  over ;  us  and  uta,  out ; 
MID,  with ;  gemang,  among ;  withra,  near,  against ; 
are  derived  as  follows  :  Thwairh  is  cross,  from 
THWARiG,  an  adjective  of  thwar,  to  turn ;  thwirls, 
twist  round.  The  origin  of  uta  is  wag,  touching, 
joining  :  in  Greek  this  word  is  eg  or  ecs,  in  Vi¬ 
sigothic  it  is  us  ;  but  the  radical  appears  evidently 
in  the  Sanscrit  wahir,  an  adjective,  signifying  out¬ 
er,  external,  adjoining.  Another  preposition  of  this 
nature  is  se,  sine,  and  sund,  separate,  disjoined ; 
the  two  first  of  which  words  are  datives  of  swa  and 
swiN,  a  whole,  a  continuous  portion.  Things  which 
are  in  distinct  masses,  whether  these  be  particles  or 
mountains,  are  sundries.  Without,  in  this  sense, 
is  different  from  external.  Mann  sund  fota 
would  mean  homo  sine  pede,  a  man  separate  the 
foot,  a  footless  man ;  while  man  utana  fotaus  is 
man  not  in  a  foot  ^  mann  us  fotau,  homo  ex  pede. 
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In  this  sense,  wanting-too  or  also,  we  find  inuh, 
from  WAN,  defect.  Wan  appears  in  ‘‘  ainis  thus 
wan  ist,”  of  one  [thing]  to  thee  want  is  ;  and  in  a 
multitude  of  Anglo-Saxon  examples.  The  Ala- 
mannic  abounds  in  them.  In  Greek  inuh  is  aneu  : 
it  always  governs  the  genitive. 

Mid  and  gemang  are  from  mag,  to  gather, 
compress,  unite,  mix.  Migd,  accordingly,  signi¬ 
fies  joined,  and,  of  course,  in  company.  The 
adjective  midig  means  among,  in  the  middle  of. 
Mid-dael,  the  mid  part,  is  now  written  mid¬ 
dle.  Mang,  mix,  is  from  maging,  an-mong,  in 
mixture  ;  an-monges,  a  genitive  used  adverbially  ; 
and  a-mongest,  are  forms  already  illustrated. 
WiTHRA  is  the  ordinary  ancient  form  of  with  ;  a 
noun  derived  from  wigd,  turning,  going.  Like 
FOR  and  GAN,  this  word  meant  close  to,  at,  before, 
and  hence  opposite.  In  composition  it  signifies  close 
before,  adverse.  We  have  many  examples  of  its  use 
in  this  character.  The  verbs  withstand,  withhold, 
withdraw,  and  hundreds  besides,  according  to  their 
respective  senses,  are  translated  stand  against,  hold 
against,  draw  in  opposition,  and  the  like.  With  is 
rather  the  English  than  the  continental  form  of  this 
word.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  write  it  weder, 
and  some  relics  of  its  compounds  still  preserve 
the  ancient  orthography.  For  example,  to  wider, 
or  weather  (oppose,  go  against,)  a  storm,  and  wi- 
dersin,  contrary  j  widersines,  (genitive)  contrary- 
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wise.  By  signifying  opposite  it  came  to  mean  re¬ 
turned,  retorted,  sent  or  done  again.  It  is  not 
directly  from  withan,  to  join  ;  and  the  reader  must 
observe,  that  it  never  signified  with^  until  it  had  de¬ 
noted  turned  towards  before,  in  opposite  conjunc¬ 
tion.  It  was  little  used  until  mid  became  obsolete. 

Big,  inn,  and  du,  are  the  last  words  of  this  order 
which  require  explanation.  The  one  is  from  big, 
the  diminutive  of  the  radical  bag,  to  work,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  touching,  w^orking  on  closely.  The  verb  big 
itself  is  almost  coeval  with  the  radicals  in  the  sense 
of  move,  act,  work,  live  or  stay  in  a  place.  Big  is, 
therefore,  a  station,  a  residence.  To  settle  in  a 
place  and  have  a  house  on  it  is  big,  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  with  WIG  and  win,  its  descendant.  There 
was  no  original  name  for  the  relation  in  except 
ANA  or  ON,  already  described.  Accordingly,  he  is 
ON  HUS,  he  is  in  the  house,  is  more  common  in 
Anglo-Saxon  than  any  other  phrase  of  similar  im¬ 
port.  Inn  is  merely  a  corruption  of  ann,  on, 
the  usual  form  in  the  Celtic  dialects.  In  these 
very  ancient  varieties  we  find  many  lights  on 
this  intricate  subject.  In  them  oc,  or  eac,  from 
which  is  written  o ;  ag,  with  ;  er,  from,  at,  to ; 
HWNT,  (hind,)  over,  beyond ;  uch,  from  wah,  or 
HOH,  lifted  ;  cer,  close,  strait  ^  rhag,  before ;  gu, 
to,  gone  or  go  ;  aig,  at ;  thar,  across  ;  as,  out ; " 
and  MEADHON,  amidst,  or  in  ;  are  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  other  prepositional  forms.  Du,  to, 
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is,  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has  justly  observed,  from 
do,  to  act.  It  is  found  in  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  in 
the  last  of  which  it  expresses  the  dative  as  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  root  dwag,  to  act,  drive,  turn,  bend 
toward,  produced  this  preposition  early  in  the  se¬ 
cond  period  of  language. 

Dwig,  division,  or  separating,  and  am,  or  amb, 
conjunction,  were  also  in  great  use  in  the  ancient 
dialects.  In  Greek  these  were  written  dta  and 
AMPHi,  in  Latin  am  and  dis,  in  Visigothic  dis, 
and  in  the  other  dialects  em,  and  ymb,  or  ymbe. 
Am  and  ym  are  plentifully  found  in  the  ancient 
British,  but  the  grammarians  have  not  understood 
their  proper  sense.  There  are  many  pages  of  the 
compounds  of  these  in  German  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Of  these  words,  an  ample  description  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

It  may  gratify  some  readers  to  peruse  a  list  of 
derivative  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  of  which  will  be  found  in  Note  D.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Origin  of  the  Names  of  Nu  mbers, 

The  different  appellations  of  numbers  have  been 
reckoned  the  greatest  effort  of  barbarous  invention. 
Some  opinions  have  been  held  vs^ith  respect  to  the 
limited  exercise  of  abstraction  among  savages,  which, 
it  is  to  be  doubted,  are  founded  on  questionable  au^ 
thority.  The  people  discovered  by  the  French  aca¬ 
demicians  in  South  America,  whose  arithmetic  did 
not  exceed  the  number  three,  seem  to  have  wanted 
a  human  understanding:  for,  before  the  tribes 
which  colonized  Europe  had  separated  from  the 
parent  stock,  the  names  of  numbers  were  formed, 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  in  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  introduced  into  Germany. 

Continuity  or  undivided  space,  matter,  or  time, 
is  easily  understood  and  named.  Division,  which 
is  generally  effected  by  action  and  force,  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  marked  by  the  verb  or  noun  of  the 
particular  operation  which  has  produced  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  EAC,  sund,  hal,  fag,  or  any 
word  indicating  collection,  junction,  or  compact- 
VOL.  II.  c 
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ness,  applied  to  express  unity.  Our  later  terms  are 
a  whole,  an  extent,  a  body,  an  amount,  an,  aggre¬ 
gate,  a  lump,  a  mass,  and  the  like.  Division  we 
often  express  by  a  section,  a  fragment,  a  part,  a 
cut,  a  slice,  a  chip,  a  lot,  a  handful.  All  these, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  were  as  easily 
invented  as  they  are  obvious  in  their  use.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  lay  in  the  intermediate  numbers,  which  have 
no  natural  property  by  which  they  can  be  distin¬ 
guished.  As  far  as  a  subject,  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  history,  may  be  determined;  it  should  seem, 
that  our  remote  ancestors  used  a  cord,  or  tally,  on 
which  they  knotted,  or  notched,  a  few  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  numbers.  The  names  certainly  allude  to  a 
practice  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  adoption  of  ten,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  unity  for  the  periodi¬ 
cal  number,  intimates,  that  they  had  a  considerable 
share  of  divisions  before  them.  The  method  of 
computing  by  the  fingers  may  have  determined  this  j 
in  support  of  which  opinion  we  have  been  referred 
to  the  similarity  between  ten  and  the  toes.  I  can¬ 
not  confirm  that  argument  by  any  probable  evi¬ 
dence  from  philology.  The  names  of  numbers  and 
jtheir  derivations,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  them,  for 
several  of  them  are  doubtful  and  obscure,  are  these: 

I.  Eac,  ek,  eacen,  AIN,  and  an,  one,  from 
EAC,  to  continue,  add,  join. 


^  Note  E. 
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II.  Tweg  and  twag,  twa,  two,  from  twag,  di¬ 
vide  by  force,  cut. 

III.  Thrig,  thrins,  three;  from  thrig,  to 
throng,  press  together. 

IV.  Fedwar,  four;  the  conjunction,  from  fagd, 
a  junction.  This  is  a  noun  formed  by  adding  the 
con  significative  ra  to  fed. 

V.  Fimb,  or  FiMF,  five ;  belonging  to  the  con¬ 
junction,  that  is,  to  four. 

VI.  Seacs,  or  SAIHS,  six,  from  sec,  to  cut ;  the 
notch  or  division. 

VII.  Sib  UN,  seven,  from  sib,  related,  viz.  a  ^kin 
to  the  foregoing. 

VIII.  Ahto  and  ahtau,  eight,  (evidently  an 
abstract  noun,)  addition,  from  ac,  or  eac,  to  aug¬ 
ment. 

IX.  Nigon,  niun,  nine  ;  the  near,  nigh,  last, 
next  to  ten,  from  nig,  to  be  close,  to  press. 

X.  Tigund,  or  TAiHUND,  ten ;  either  the  ty¬ 
ing  or  the  tokening,  that  is,  the  index  number. 
It  is  a  present  participle  from  tig,  to  tie,  or  taec, 
to  show,  point  out. 

The  other  numbers  are  duplications  of  these,  and 
proceed  as  follow  : — an-liben,  one  left  when  ten 
is  counted  ;  twa-lib,  two  left  after  ten  ;  thrins- 
TiGUND,  three-ten ;  fedwar-tigund,  four-ten ; 
FiMF-TiGUND,  five-ten ;  seacs-tigund,  six-ten; 
sibun-tigund,  seven-ten ;  ahto-tigund,  eight- 
ten  ;  nigon-tigund,  nine-ten ;  twigtigund,  or 
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TWINSTIGUNDS,  tWO  tens  ;  THRINSTIGONDINS,  Or 

perhaps  tigonda,  three  tens ;  fedwor-tigondins, 
four  tens  j  fimf-tigundins,  five  tens  ;  seacs  ti- 
GUNDiNS,  six  tens,  &c.  &c.  nigon  tigonds,  nine 
tens ;  taihun-tehund,  ten  tens,  commonly  con¬ 
tracted  into  HUND. 

The  same  process  of  composition  produced  the 
centenary  numbers,  but  the  great  length  of  the 
words  caused  them  to  undergo  abbreviation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  THRINS-HUNDA  for  THRINS- 
TAiHUN-TEHUNDA.  The  Visigothic,  of  which  we 
have  but  a  few  fragments,  supplies  us  not  with 
other  examples.  Instead  of  taihun-taihun- 
TEHUND,  we  find  its  abbreviated  form  thusund,  a 
thousand. 

The  term  mille,  which  the  Greeks  have  cor¬ 
rupted  into  CHiLios,  is  not  a  name  of  numeration 
like  thousand,  but  a  word  derived  from  micel, 
meikle,  or  great.  The  hardy  savages  of  the  north 
were  at  the  trouble  of  summing  up  the  units : 
their  southern  kindred  viewed  them  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  and  called  it  micle,  or  miclei,  a  multitude. 
The  Greek  murioi  is  of  similar  descent,  and  comes 
from  MAER,  many,  a  many.  The  Indians  have  a 
variety  of  such  terms  for  the  higher  divisions  of 
numbers  ;  which  might  be  considered  as  some  proof 
of  their  ancient  application  to  science,  were  it- not 
also  certain  that  something  of  the  same  kind  may 

be  foui;d  among  the  Celtic  tribes. 
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These  names  afford  an  admirable  test  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  affinities  and  descent  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  All  the  tribes  either  got  them  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  from  the  inventors  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  the  slightest  perusal  of  them,  that 
the  Teutonic  nations  alone  have  preserved  them  in 
tolerable  purity, — a  proof  that  these  nations  have  de¬ 
scended  from  the  primaeval  I'ace  in  a  direct  line, 
that  they  have  never  been  mixed  with  foreigners, 
and  that,  while  the  Celts,  Greeks,  and  Hindus,  have 
all  deviated  more  or  less  from  the  original,  the 
Teutones  have  adhered  to  it  with  a  pertinacity, 
which  could  not  have  been  maintained,  but  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  all  intercourse  with  the  south.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  before  their  entrance  into  Germany,  was  far 
to  the  north-east,  probably  about  the  lake  Aral,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ural  mountains  ;  that  they 
never  settled  on  the  Euxine,  or  descended  the 
Wolga,  Tanais,^or  Dneiper ;  but  entered  Germany, 
at  an  early  period,  by  traversing  the  Russian  and 
Polish  forests.  The  Semnones  were,  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  allowed  to  be  the  oldest  German  tribe. 
Their  residence  was  on  the  Oder.  They  wei’e  at 
the  head  of  the  Suevic  confederation,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  tribes  of  that  kindred,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  greater  part  of  the  Teutonic  name.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Alamanni  were  an  immense 
colony,  detached  from  these  hordes.  By  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Visigothic  and  Alamannic,  it  appears 
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evidently,  that  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards,  and 
Burgundians,  were  of  Suevic  extraction ;  and  more 
allied  to  the  Suevi  than  to  the  western  Germans, 
who  seem  to  be  ofF-sets  from  the  Suevic  body,  at  a 
more  remote  period.  This  and  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Suevi  were 
the  oldest  German  nation ;  that  the  other  tribes 
were  their  descendants ;  that  their  settlement  on 
the  Oder  and  towards  the  Vistula,  which  must 
have  been  early,  was  made  at  their  entrance  into 
that  country  from  the  plains  of  Poland,  or  the 
northern  side  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  table 
which  is  inserted  below  will  greatly  illustrate  the 
history  of  Europe,  in  what  pertains  to 

NAMES  OF  NUMBERS. 

123  4  5  6  7  8  9 

Teutonic — An,  twa,  thrins,  fedwor,  fimf,  saihs,  sibun,  ahto,  nigun, 

tigond,  taihund  and  tehund,  tigons. 

Celtic  — Aon,  da,  tri,  ceathar,  cuig  or  corg,  se,  seachd,  ochd,  naoi,  deich . 
Latin  — Unum,  duo,  tria,  quatuor,  quinque,  sex,  septem,  octo,  novem,  decern. 

Greek — Hen,  duo,  tria,  tessares,  pente,  hex,  hepta,  octo,  ennea,  deca. 

Cym.  — Un,  dau,  tri,  pedwar,  pump,  chwech.  saith,  wyth,  naw,  deg. 

Slav.  — Odine,  dva,  tri,  cheteire,  pyate,  sheste,  sedme,voseme,devyate,desyate. 

Persic — Yek,  du,  seh,  chehar,  punge,  shesh,  heft,  husht,  nuh,  deh. 

Sans.  — Eka,  dwi,  tri,  chetur,  punchan,  shash,  saptan,  ashtan,  navan,  dasan. 

In  composition,  dasan,  ten,  isdasat,* 

The  number  twenty  is  in  Teutonic  twaimtig 
and  TWENTiG,  in  Celtic  fichid,  in  Latin  vigin- 
Ti,  in  Greek  eicosi,  eiconti  ;  in  Cymraig 
ugain,  in  Slavonic  dva-desyate,  in  Persic 
BEEST,  in  Sanscrit  vinsati.  Desyate,  ten,  is 
added  to  all  the  numbers  in  Slavonic  from  twenty 

*  Note  F. 
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to  ninety  inclusive ;  and  ati  or  iti,  a  fragment,  as 
DASATi,  ten  ;  may  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  same 
in  Sanscrit.  The  Greek  has  triaconta,  tessa- 
BACONTA,  &c. ;  the  Latin  triginta,  quadragin- 
TA,  QUiNQUAGiNTA,  &c.  thirty,  forty,  fifty ;  which 
in  Teutonic  were  thrinstigunds,  fedwortigunds, 
FiMF-TiGUNDS.  Observe  that  the  Greeks  and  La¬ 
tins  appear  always  to  have  used  tigunda  in  the 
neuter  plural.  Triaconta  and  triginta  are  in¬ 
stead  of  TRiA-TiGUNDA,  three  tens  ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  The  Cymri  said  deug  ar  hugain,  ten  on 
twenty,  viz.  thirty  ;  deugain,  for  dau-ugain,  two 
twenties,  viz.  forty  j  peOwar  ugain,  fourscore ; 
PEDWAR  UGAIN  A  DEG,  four  twenties  and  ten,  nine¬ 
ty.  The  Celts  reckoned  in  the  same  manner,  by 
FicHiD,  twenty :  ugain  is  a  corruption  of  vigin-ti, 
which  is  itself  from  twitigundi,  two  tens :  fichid 
is  for  viGiD,  also  from  vigint-i.  The  centenary 
number  in  Teutonic  is  taihundtehund,  ten-ten, 
or,  by  contraction,  hund  and  hunda  ;  in  Celtic 
CEUD ;  in  Cymraig  cant  ;  in  Latin  centum  ;  in 
Greek  hecaton  j  in  Slavonic  sate  or  sote  ;  in 
Persic  sad  ;  in  Sanscrit  ssat.  The  Greek  heca¬ 
ton  is  a  skeleton  of  tigundon  ;  for  tigund-on  in 
that  dialect  lost  the  n  before  d  or  t,  and  on  is  the 
neuter  termination.  Cant  stands  for  hund  :  the 
Latins  added  their  neuter  affix.  The  Celts  and 
Cymraig  nation  use  mile  and  mil  for  a  thousand, 
in  which  they  coincide  with  the  Romans,  The 
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Persians,  Slavi,  and  Indians,  tribes  of  one  particu¬ 
lar  race,  use  sad,  sote,  and  ssat  or  sat,  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  :  SAT  is  the  last  syllable  of  desat-desat,  ten- 
ten.  The  Slavonic  word  for  thousand  is  teisiacha 
or  teisiatsha,  which  stands  for  desiat-sat,  ten 
hundred.  The  Hindus  use  sahasra,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  is  not  so  evident ;  but  the  Persic 
HUZAR  is  its  obvious  descendant. 

The  conclusions  resulting  from  these  specimens, 
taken  along  with  an  examination  of  the  several  dia¬ 
lects,  are,  that  the  nations  in  question  are  from  one 
and  the  same  stock ;  that,  nevertheless,  they  are 
connected  by  special  affinities ;  that  the  Persians 
and  Indians  must  have  been  one  people,  about  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  that  the  Slavi 
or  Sauromatae  were  northern  Persians,  who  had 
crossed  the  Araxes,  and  dispossessed  the  Scythians ; 
that,  further,  the  relation  between  the  Celtic  and 
Roman  is  considerable,  and  between  the  Roman 
and  Greek  still  greater  5  but  that  the  Teutonic 
stands  by  itself,'  original,  and  less  corrupted  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  ancient  British  or  Cym- 
raig,  the  base  and  general  structure  of  which  is 
Celtic,  approaches  closely  to  the  Teutonic  in  the 
names  of  numbers,  and  in  a  variety  of  particular 
words.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  progress 
of  emigration  westward  proceeded  in  this  order ; 
first,  the  Celtae,  by  the  way  of  the  Euxine,  and 
along  the  Danube,  into  Gaul ;  next,  the  Cymri, 
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in  the  rear  of  these,  and  originally  part  of  them, 
though  changed  in  respect  of  language  by  long  se¬ 
paration.  The  Cymri  must,  from  an  evident  re¬ 
semblance  in  their  speech  to  the  Teutonic,  have 
resided  long  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gothic  race. 
At  length  the  Cymri  occupied  Gaul,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries ;  but  they  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Teutonic  nations,  whom  they  for  a  time  resisted 
ably,  and  even  invaded  in  their  territories  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  Cymraig  Gauls  carried  their 
arms  along  the  Danube  into  Illyricum  and  Dalma¬ 
tia  ;  they  took  possession  of  the  Alps,  and  colonized 
the  whole  north  of  Italy. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Romans  must  be 
considered  not  so  much  of  Greek  descent  as  allied 
to  the  general  stem,  from  which  the  Greeks  arose. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hellenic  tribes  originally 
passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  or  traversed  the  deserts 
on  the  Euxine.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Greeks  and  Thracians  were  the  same 
people,  which  in  remote  times  had  coasted  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  entered 
Europe  across  the  Hellespont.  If  we  knew  the 
history  of  the  Cimmerians,  that  nation  which  the 
Scythae  expelled  from  Taurida  ;  our  inquiries  into 
this  subject  would  be  greatly  promoted.  All  we  can 
depend  on,  as  to  their  affinity  with  other  tribes,  is 
that  they  were  of  the  race  of  the  Thracians.  They 
were  driven  from  the  Crimea  by  the  Scythae,  an 
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Asiatic  horde,  which  antiquaries  of  all  kinds  have 
not  scrupled  to  identify  with  the  Goths.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  proofs  commonly  produced  from  history 
and  etymology,  in  support  of  this  identity,  as  vague 
and  every  way  defective.  The  Scythae  were  over¬ 
powered  at  a  late  period  by  the  Sarmatae,  who  kept 
possession  of  all  the  countries  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  till  the  Goths,  Alani,  and  Hun- 
nish  nations,  forced  them  into  the  Carpathian  de¬ 
serts.  Their  descendants,  the  Antes,  Venedi,  and 
Slavi,  were  the  parents  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  and 
other  divisions  of  that  race. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

;i 

Introductory  Remai'ks  on  the  Ancient  History  of  Greece, 
Scythia,  Persia,  and  India. 

I 

The  Second  Part  of  this  Work  contains  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  facts  already  illustrated  to  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Indian  languages ;  that  the 
classic  reader  may  possess  the  means  of  combining 
a  knowledge  of  these  tongues  with  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  would  not  promote  this  purpose,  to 
examine  minutely  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  respect¬ 
ing  their  origin ;  but  a  few  observations  on  that 
subject  may  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
this  undertaking. 

The  lonians  and  Dorians  were  the  principal 
nations  of  the  Greek  race.  The  seat  of  the  one 
was  Attica,  and  of  the  other  Thessaly  5  though,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  Greek  tribes  would  have  furnished  a  better  ac- 
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count  than,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  authorities.  In  early  ages,  the  coun¬ 
try,  afterwards  called  Argolis,  sent  colonies  into 
Arcadia;  whence  a  body  of  Greeks,  under  the 
name  of  Pelasgi,  emigrated  into  Thessaly.  The 
Pelasgi,  of  whose  language  and  affinities  we  know 
nothing,  were  expelled  from  Thessaly,  by  a  prince 
called  Deucalion,  sovereign  of  the  tribes  which 
wandered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus. 
These  tribes  were  termed  Leleges  and  Curetes : 
they  were  of  various  descent  and  kindred.  Deu¬ 
calion,  having  formed  them  into  a  nation,  governed 
Thessaly  till  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  that 
kingdom  by  his  son  Hellen,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
assumed  their  name.  He  had  another  son,  Am- 
phictyon,  who,  by  marriage  and  usurpation,  ob¬ 
tained  the  sceptre  of  Attica.  A  close  intercourse 
was  established  between  these  two  districts,  which 
afterwards  pointed  out  an  asylum  at  Athens  to 
Xuthos,  the  son  of  Hellen,  when  expelled  for  his 
ambition  from  Thessaly,  by  his  brothers,  Dorus 
and  Aeolus.  A  part  of  the  subjects  of  Hellen, 
under  Dorus,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun¬ 
try  around  Mount  Pindus,  and  what  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Perrhaebia  ;  but  they  were  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  it  to  the  Cadmeans,  followers  of  a 
Phoenician  chief  who  had  settled  in  Greece.  They 
were  pent  up  by  them  in  the  little  district  called 
Doris,  till  the  bravest  of  their  population  assisted 
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the  descendants  of  Hercules  in  prosecuting  his 
claim  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Dorians,  who 
followed  the  Heraclidae,  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
Sparta  and  Messene.  The  Aetolians  and  Locri 
spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Dorians,  because  they  were 
descended  from  the  Leleges,  or  subjects  of  Deu¬ 
calion  in  Thessaly.  That  country  was  also  named 
Eolis,  from  the  eldest  son  of  Hellen  ;  Dorus  and 
Xuthus  having  become  adventurers. 

The  latter  of  these  chiefs  had,  during  his  asylum 
among  the  Athenians,  a  son  called  Ion,  who  was 
employed  by  them  to  lead  a  portion  of  their  super¬ 
fluous  countrymen  into  Asia  Minor.  This  was 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Greek  colony  which 
settled  in  Ionia.  The  Eolian  emigration  com¬ 
menced  about  A.  C.  N.  1^14,  the  Doric  still  ear¬ 
lier,  and  the  expedition  of  Ion,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  attempted  to  fix  the  residence  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  took  place  about  the  year 
1391  before  the  Christian  era. 

From  the  collected  evidence  of  the  Greek  writers, 
it  appears  that  all  the  Doric,  Aeolic,  and  Aetolian 
tribes  were  originally  from  the  country  or  confines 
of  Thessaly ;  but  all  the  Ionian  from  the  south.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Attic  dialect  is  that  of  the 
Ionian  colony,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Ionic 
is  soft,  uncontracted,  and  original,  but  the  Attic 
short,  contracted,  and  possessing  all  the  marks  of 
much  cultivation.  The  Ionic  is  the  more  ancient 
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in  form  ;  but  the  Attic  has  assumed  a  more  decided 
and  elegant  appearance,  at  the  expence  of  its  ori¬ 
ginality.  The  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  Ionic  in  a  purer  state 
than  any  composition  of  latter  ages  could  possibly 
have  done.  Nothing  similar  to  these  remains  in 
the  ancient  Attic  ;  but  all  that  has  been  preserved 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  history  regarding 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  boasted  that  they 
were  Aborigines,  and  had  never  changed  their 
country.  With  respect  to  that  assertion,  it  can 
only  be  affirmed,  that  they  were  one  of  the  first 
tribes  of  the  Greek  name,  which  had  effected  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement ;  that  they  were  genuine  loni- 
ans  ;  and  that  they  had  made  greater  progress  than 
their  kindred  in  civilization,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  Egyptian  emigrants. 

The  Ionic  dialect  appears  to  have  been  the  an¬ 
cient  language  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  time  of 
the  first  sovereigns  of  Argos.  That  state  produced 
the  Pelasgi,  who  were  probably  a  barbarous  colony 

o  7  (7.  3 

of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece.  The  Ar- 
gian  Pelasgi  are  computed  to  have  entered  Arca¬ 
dia  A.  1904  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have 
invaded  Thessaly  about  twenty  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Arcadia.  They  were  expelled  from 
Thessaly  by  Deucalion,  A.  C.  N.  14541,  about 
270  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  Homer  is 
believed  to  have  been  born  947  years  before  the 
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Christian  era,  and  about  8^4f  years  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Troy.  He  was  undoubtedly,  as  his 
language  sufficiently  proves,  along  with  historical 
evidence,  an  Ionian  Greek.  Between  his  time 
and  the  Pelasgic  emigration  from  Argos,  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  600  years,  in  which  time  the  Pelasgic  dia¬ 
lect  must  have  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change. 

Pelasgus,  the  Argive  prince  who  emigrated  into 
Thessaly  A.  C.  N.  1885,  left  a  son  called  Lycaon 
in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Peucetius 
and  Oenotrus,  sons  of  Lycaon,  founded  each  a 
colony  in  Italy,  seventeen  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  about  the  year  A.  C.  N.  1837.  About 
60  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Arcadians 
sent  another  colony  into  Italy  under  Evander.  It 
is  maintained  with  great  plausibility  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassos,  that  the  Aborigines  of  Italy  who 
received  Evander,  were  the  descendants  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  which  had  been  first  established  by  the  sons 
of  Lycaon.  As  there  is  support  to  this  opinion 
furnished  by  history,  and  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  ^ 
evidently  a  dialect  of  that  language,  which  in 
Greece  afterwards  became  Doric  and  Ionian ;  I 
readily  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Pelasgic  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  but  decline  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
minute  notices,  which  throw  no  light  on  the  re¬ 
mote  origin  of  the  Greeks,  ^nd  only  a  feeble  ray 
on  the  Roman  antiquities. 
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The  Greek  nations  must  accordingly  be  divided 
into  Ionian  and  Doric.  Under  the  Ionian  name 
must  be  arranged  the  Athenians  and  their  colonies, 
in  Asia  or  Europe.  The  Spartans,  Aetolians, 
Macedonians,  Dorians,  Boeotians,  Aeolians,  Sici¬ 
lians,  belong  to  the  other.  A  slight  variety  in 
their  dialects  discriminated  the  parts  of  these  great 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
assign  any  writer  to  his  natural  division.  Tyrtaeus 
is  an  Ionian,  though  his  muse,  one  of  the  noblest 
that  ever  animated  valour,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Lacedaemon.  Pindar  and  Aleman  are  Dorians; 
Anacreon,  Hesiod,  Simonides,  and  Homer,  though 
different  in  many  respects  as  to  language,  write  in 
the  Ionic  dialect. 


SECTION  II. 

Though  we  have  notices  concerning  the  Greeks, 
which  remount  to  about  2000  years  before  Christ ; 
not  a  word  can  be  discovered  in  them,  respecting 
the  origin  of  that  people.  All  we  learn  is,  that 
the  Athenians  were  very  ancient,  and  esteemed 
themselves  Aborigines ;  and  that  the  current  of 
emigration  fluctuated  variously,  from  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  Thessaly,  and  backwards  from  that  quar¬ 
ter.  Nothing  is  said  to  prove  the  remote  affinity 
of  the  Greeks  and  Thracians,  a  connection  which. 
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however,  must  be  exceedingly  probable.  We  have 
so  few  monuments  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  painful  industry,  aided  by  intense  erudi¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  could  assemble  some  particles 
of  information  on  this  subject.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  note,  for  a 
few  particulars  concerning  the  Briges,  a  Thracian 
tribe  which  emigrated  into  Asia,  and  became  known 
in  after  times  by  the  name  of  Phrygians.  As  the 
Getae,  who  lived  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Euxine,  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Goths,  I  subjoin  also  some  observations  on  that 
people. 

But  we  must  enter  Scythia  -itself,  that  immense 
country,  the  plains  of  which  have  been  the  cradle 
of  so  many  nations ;  from  which  the  subverters  of 
the  south  have  issued  so  frequently,  that  hardly  a 
people  may  be  found  that  has  not  an  interest  in  its 
history.  All  the  tribes,  which  successively  occupied 
the  desert  plains  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
came  from  the  east.  Herodotus,  our  best  autho¬ 
rity  on  this  subject,  informs  us,  that  the  Cimme¬ 
rians  were  driven  from  their  country  of  the  Crimea 
by  the  Scythae,  a  tribe  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolga,  about  A.  C.  N.  633.  That  people,  which 
has  been  represented  as  related  to  the  Thracians, 
retired  towards  the  Danube,  after  a  ruinous  en- 
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gagement  near  the  Tyras  or  Bog,  in  which  they 
lost  the  bravest  of  their  warriors.  The  Scythae 
were  allied  to  the  Persic  and  Indian  nations,  on 
whose  northern  frontiers  they  had  originally  wan¬ 
dered.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  about  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Scythae  were  in  league 
with  the  Sauromatae,  a  kindred  race,  supposed  to 
be,  like  themselves,  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  That  tribe,  in  after  ages,  either  destroyed  or 
confederated  with  itself  the  Scythae,  and  multiplied 
into  innumerable  hordes  all  over  the  north-west 
frontiers  of  Asia,  and  in  the  regions  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  to  the  Baltic.  The  Slavi,  one  of  these,  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians, 
Croats,  Morlacci,  Vends  of  Mecklenburgh,  Lettes, 
and  several  other  nations. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


History  of  Greek  and  Latin  Nouns. — Cases. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  though,  for 
many  reasons,  they  cannot  be  called  dialects  of  one 
another,  are  nevertheless  closely  connected.  The 
Latin  appears  to  be  the  speech  of  the  first  Greek 
colonies  which  entered  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the 
dialect  of  southern  Greece  was  very  different  from 
what  it  afterwards  became  in  the  age  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Greek  writers.  As  I  have  already  (Part  L 
Chapp.  III. — V.)  related  the  history  of  the  two 
first  stages  of  our  language,  I  may  now,  without 
impropriety,  follow  the  ordinary  grammatical  me¬ 
thod,  and  explain  the  properties  of  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  nouns  together,  before  proceeding  to  a  view  of 
the  verbs  and  indeclinable  words. 

Greek  and  Latin  substantives  and  adjectives  are 
formed  by  the  very  same  consignificatives  which  are 
used  in  Teutonic.  The  three  ordinary  affixes  of 
gender  are  sa,  a  or  i,  and  on  or  um.  It  has  been 
stated,  (Chap.  IV.  Sect.  1.  Notes  and  Illustrations 
on  the  origin  of  genders,)  that  sa,  ag  or  ig,  were 
arbitrarily  but  naturally  allotted  to  mark  a  mascu- 
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line  or  feminine  agent.  Both  sa  and  ag  originally 
denoted  hold,  possess,  then  self,  (Part  I,  Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1,  towards  the  beginning,)  and,  lastly,  he  or 
she.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise, 
that  words  ending  in  s  should  often  be  feminine  as 
well  as  masculine  ;  or  that  words  ending  in  ra 
(commonly  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  and  ur)  should  show  a 
like  variety  in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  only  by  arbi-  - 
trary  appointment  that  ra,  work,  signifies  he  or 
she  who  works.  In  plain  English,  v^e  say  a  ruler, 
a  divider,  a  cleaver,  and  we  sometimes  mean  by 
these  a  king  or  director,  a  distributer  of  portions, 
a  cutter  of  wood  ;  at  other  times,  a  rule  for  mea¬ 
surement,  a  large  spoon,  and  a  knife.  When  the 
Latin  nations  said  cochleare,  marm-or,  dec>or, 
(dec-us,  anciently  decor,)  rur  (rus,)  jub-ar  ; 
and  the  Greeks  ce»ar,  a  heart ;  onar,  a  dream  ; 
stear;  fat ;  and  the  like  ;  though  the  termination 
was  masculine  or  personal,  the  object  was  not ; 
therefore  they  declined  it  as  neutral. 

The  bare  or  crude  noun,  without  any  termina¬ 
tion,  save  the  very  short  vowel  of  the  consignifica- 
tive,  was  properly  the  neuter.  Thus  lag-ma, 
brah-ma,  mag-la,  mag-na,  ra-pa,  or,  as  they  are 
often  written,  lam,  brahm,  mal,  man,  and  rap, 
are  purely  neutral.  But  all  the  ancient  dialects, 
from  Ireland  to  India,  show  that  it  was  usual  to 
join  to  such  crude  nouns  the  consignificatives  da 
or  na,  in  the  forms  of  ta  or  an,  on,  un,  um  or  om. 
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We  have  allata  for  all,  every  thing;  hita  for 
HiG,  same  or  this  thing,  it ;  thata  for  tha,  the 
or  that  thing  ;  hwa-ta  for  hwa,  same  or  which 
thing.  In  Latin  we  have  um  or  om,  and  in  Greek 
ON,  joined  to  neuters  of  all  kinds.  These  consig- 
nificatives  gave  the  word  a  condensed  meaning  ; 
as  if  we  w^ere  to  say  in  English,  “  that  hill  is  steep 
ailed,’’  for  “  that  hill  is  steep  all  of  it.”  Who-ed 
is  THE  or  THA-ED,  for  wliat  is  that  ?  That  is  high- 
en,  low-en,  deep-en  ;  simk-en,  instead  of  that  is 
high,  low,  deep,  sunk.  Such  are  the  barbarous 
but  natural  processes  of  rude  speaking.  I  have 
known  a  peasant,  who  added  en  or  um  to  every  ad¬ 
jective  or  noun,  with  which  he  closed  a  sentence, 
or  a  part  of  a  sentence.  He  often  said,  What-en  a 
thing-um  or  thing-en  is  that  you  have  got-en  ? 
Give  me  a  grip-en  (grip  or  catch)  of  it ;  in  exact 
resemblance  to  Dame  Quickly,  in  Shakespeare’s 
comedies,  who  added  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  la, 
look  you,  to  many  of  her  numerous  periods. 

Though  SA  be  generally  the  masculine  termina¬ 
tion,  it  is  often  feminine  ;  and,  on  the  principle 
stated,  as  to  the  words  ruler  and  cleaver,  it  is  also 
frequently  neuter.  A,  ag,  and  their  diminutives 
I  and  IG,  are  only  feminine  by  customary  allot¬ 
ment  ;  SA,  that  is  s,  is  frequently  joined  to  them  ; 
which  gives  us  apis,  neptis,  ovis,  pestis  ;  for  api, 
nepti,  ovi,  pesti ;  a  bee,  a  niece,  an  ewe,  a  plague. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  phiisi,  she  who  breeds, 
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or  nature  ;  and  nouns  of  like  form  in  Greek;  which 
are  now  phusis,  &c. 

This  great  rule  is  never  to  be  forgotten — that 
SA  or  s  is  properly  applicable,  both  to  feminine  and 
masculine  agents ;  that  A  and  i  and  is,  though  ge¬ 
nerally  feminine,  are  also  originally  common  to  the 
other  sex  ;  and  that  all  nouns,  which  imply  action, 
had  at  first  a  chance  of  receiving  the  signs  of  per¬ 
sonal  agents,  male  or  female  ;  but  being  viewed  af¬ 
terwards  as  inanimate,  they,  with  their  personal 
terminations,  fell  into  the  neuter  class. 

The  Celtic  and  Cymraig  have  no  neuter  gen¬ 
der,  because  all  nouns  are  considered  as  agents, 
and  are  therefore  masculine  or  feminine, 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  bare  consignificative 
termination  is  properly  neuter ;  but  before  I  ex¬ 
plain  the  cause  of  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
every  noun,  adjective,  or  participle,  which  has  a 
crement,  must  be  restored  in  the  nominative  before 
it  be  analyzed ;  for  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit, 
the  nominatives  are  often  contracted. 

In  Greek,  therefore,  restore  aenigmat,  axiomat, 
poem  at,  epigrammat,  instead  of  aenigma,  axioma, 
poema,  epigramma  ;  hydromelit  for  hydromeli :  in 
Latin,  aestats,  pietats,  veritats,  for  aestas,  pietas, 
veritas ;  equits,  limits,  ariets,  for  eques,  limes,  aries, 
&c. ;  cardin,  ordin,  aerugin,  scipion,  cession,  rela¬ 
tion,  &c.  for  cardo,  ordo,  aerugo,  scipio,  cessio,  re- 

latio  ;  cerer  or  cerers,  for  ceres  ;  terets  for  teres ; 
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arbor  and  arbors,  for  arbos ;  aer  for  aes  ;  fronds 
for  frons  ;  libripends  for  libripens  ;  radios  for  ra¬ 
dix  ;  vertecs  for  vertex  ;  ernes  for  crux  ;  legs  for 
lex  :  and,  in  this  later  language,  pursue  the  same 
method  with  every  word  of  this  kind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  participles,  such  as  docents,  amants, 
audients,  glands,  fronts,  ponts,  rudents,  serpents, 
dents,  &c.  for  docens,  amans,  audiens,  glans,  frons, 
pons,  rudens,  serpens,  dens.  Extend  the  same  rec¬ 
tification  to  the  Greek,  and  convert  bema,  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  into  bemat;  meli,  honey,  into  melit;  creas, 
flesh,  into  great  ;  change  melas,  black,  into  me- 
LANS ;  CHARiEis,  graceful,  into  charients  ;  eis, 
one,  into  ens;  lampas,  a  lamp,  into  lampads; 
LEON,  a  lion,  into  leonts  ;  stas,  standing,  into 
SLANTS ;  AiAS,  Ajax,  into  aiants  j  ORNis,  a  bird, 
into  ORNiTHs ;  pous,  a  foot,  into  pods  ;  anax,  a 
chief,  into  anacts  ;  pas,  all,  into  pants  ;  and  let 
every  word  of  this  description  be  viewed  in  the 
same  manner^ 

In  both  languages  it  will  appear,  that  the 
plain  terminations  in  t,  as  diademat  and  ca¬ 
put  ;  in  L,  as  cubital  and  vectigal  ;  in  le, 
as  cubile  and  conclave,  a  couch  and  room  ; 
in  RE,  as  COCHLEARE,  a  spoon  ;  in  men,  the  an¬ 
cient  sign  of  the  participle  preterite,  as  nomen, 
a  name ;  lumen,  light ;  crimen,  crimination ; 
in  AR  and  ur,  as  jubar,  a  beam,  and  robur, 
strength  ;  in  on,  as  corpor,  a  body  j  nemor,  a 
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grove  ;  in  er,  as  gener,  a  breed ;  in  en  short,  as 
TEREN,  tender ;  in  an  short,  as  melan,  black  ;  in 
u  short,  as  glucu,  sweet,  or  astu,  a  station  on  a 
hill  ;  and  all  words  terminating  in  ant,  ent,  ont, 
of  a  participial  or  adjective  nature,  of  which  the 
contracted  nominatives  are  an,  en,  on,  short ;  I 
say  it  will  appear  that  all  such  words  are  neuter 
with  scarcely  an  exception.  That,  on  the  contrary, 
words  ending  in  a  long,  or  in  its  representative  e 
long ;  in  an,  en,  in,  on,  long  ;  or  in  ants,  ents, 
onts  ;  also  in  s  proper,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
forms  of  AS,  es,  is,  os,  us;  or  after  a  consonant, 
B,  c,  G,  p ;  are  masculine  or  feminine.  In  this 
class  must  be  strictly  included  such  words  as  vir¬ 
tues,  virtue  ;  lebets,  a  kettle  ;  lampads,  a  lamp  ; 
tetuphots,  he  who  has  been  beaten ;  orniths,  a 
bird  ;  FABS,  a  pigeon;  flees,  a  vein;  indics,  a 
shower ;  paluds,  a  pool ;  divits,  a  rich  man  or 
woman  ;  peds,  a  foot ;  or,  in  Greek,  pods.  * 

If  any  neuter  word  end  in  s,  it  does  so  on  the 
principle  of  having  been  once  considered  an  agent. 
In  Latin  many  neuters  end  in  s,  which  was  the  lisp¬ 
ing  pronunciation  of  r  among  the  old  Romans. 

PoNDUR,  RUDUR,  CRUR,  JUR,  AER,  FAEDOR,  OR, 

are  the  real  nominatives  of  pondus,  a  weight ;  iiu- 
DUS,  rubbish ;  crus,  a  leg  ;  jus,  judgment  in  a 
court ;  AES,  metal ;  foedus,  a  contract ;  os,  an 
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opening  or  mouth  :  except  a  few  words  of  this 
kind,  and  vas,  a  vessel ;  in  Gothic  fats,  a  holder  or 
receiver  ;  and  os,  from  osts  or  asts,  asthi  in  San¬ 
scrit.  I  observe  no  neuters  in  s  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nor  are  there  many  in  Greek  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  save  such  words  as  teichos,  a  wall ;  ba¬ 
thos,  depth;  meros,  a  part;  and  the  contracted  no¬ 
minatives  creas  for  GREATS,  flesh  ;  tetuphods, 
having  struck  ;  and  the  neuters  of  adjectives  in  es 
long. 

This  general  rule,  though  apparently  often  in¬ 
fringed,  will  be  found  good,  that  neuter  termina¬ 
tions  are  plain,  short,  and  mutilated ;  while  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  terminations  are  mostly  long, 
end  chiefly  in  r,  s,  a,  e,  i,  and  o  ;  and  neuter  words 
terminate  not  in  these,  unless  they  have  been  an¬ 
ciently  considered  as  indicative  of  agency. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  of  nouns  implying  agency, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  feminines  end  principally 
in  A,  I,  IS,  and  o ;  the  reason  for  which  is  this :  ig, 
the  slender  sound  of  ag,  and  o,  which  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  A- A,  or  a-ag,  was  annexed  by  the  Teu- 
tones,  Indians,  and  Greeks,  to  discriminate  female 
from  masculine  nouns  of  agency.  Sa,  the  common 
termination,  was  often  superadded  to  this.  In  Go¬ 
thic  cwimands,  cwimandei,  cwimand,  is  equal  to 
venturus-a-um  ;  but,  in  a  case  of  particular  em¬ 
phasis,  it  is  written  cwimand-a,  cwimand-o,  cwim- 
and-o  ;  he  that  is  coming,  she  that  is  coming,  what 
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(self  or  possession)  or  that  demonstratively  which  is 
coming.  This  may  explain  the  origin  of  such  names 
as  Cleio,  Druo,  Dido,  Leto  ;  and  of  nouns  like 
PHEiDo,  parsimony  ;  echo,  a  sound.  The  addition 
of  s  to  El  and  i  feminine  produced  apis,  amnis, 

FELIS,  FINIS,  &C.  and  AEDES,  MOLES,  STRUES,  with 

others  of  that  class  ;  polis,  in  Greek,  a  town ;  ois, 
a  sheep  ;  mantis,  a  female  prophet ;  and  such  as 
these.  In  other  dialects,  this  kind  of  words  ends 
chiefly  in  i  or  ei. 

A  bias  may  be  observed  in  all  the  dialects  to- 
wards  forming  nouns  of  an  abstract  nature,  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  sign  of  the  present  or  preterite  participle. 
We  join  with  every  European  nation  in  the  use  of 
such  words  as  the  making,  the  loving,  the  gather¬ 
ing,  the  drinking,  the  yielding,  &c.  Some  of  these 
become  nouns,  and  lose  their  participial  sense  entire¬ 
ly.  The  Germans  abound  in  these  :  they  say  be- 
FORDERUNG,  promotion;  wider-rufung,  recalling; 
ORDNUNG,  ordination  ;  veranderung,  alteration  ; 
be-angst=igung,  vexation  ;  demuth-ig-ung,  mak¬ 
ing  sad,  mortification  ;  be-v/egung,  moving,  mo¬ 
tion.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  followed  the  same  me¬ 
thod.  The  Latins  enriched  their  language  on  this 
easy  principle  ;  they  formed  errunga,  erron,  er- 
RO,  a  wandering  fellow ;  balatronga,  bala- 
TRON,  BALATRO,  a  babbling  person  ;  bufonga,  a 
puffing  or  blowing  animal,  bufo,  or  a  toad  ;  man- 
GONGA,  a  dealing  man,  a  trafficker ;  lenonga,  an 
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enticing  person,  leno,  or  an  enticer ;  equisonga,  a 
horse-manager  ;  baronga,  a  heavy  person  ;  volon- 
GA,  a  willing  man,  a  volunteer ;  likewise  secti- 
gonga,  cutting,  sectio ;  dictigunga,  expressing, 
dictio ;  captigonga,  caption,  captio,  visigonga  ; 
seeing,  the  seeing,  vision  ;  ternigunga,  a  ternion, 
or  number  of  three  ;  unigunga,  a  single  round 
body,  a  pearl.  Sometimes  these  words  were  of  the 
following  form  ;  arunding,  imaging,  farraging  ; 
or  perhaps  rather  arund-ina,  imagina,  farragi- 
na,  origena,  valetudena,  torpedena,  which  sig¬ 
nify  a  quick-growing  plant,  a  likening  or  image, 
grain-mixing,  rising,  strengthening,  or  faring  as  to 
stoutness  ;  benumbing.  Words  of  this  class  signi¬ 
fied  the  act  itself,  as  cessio,  yielding,  the  effect  of 
the  act,  and  the  state  into  which  the  act  tended. 
Thus  visio  is  seeing,  or  the  act  of  seeing  ;  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  seeing  ;  also  the  thing  seen  5  and  the  state 
of  seeing. 

Of  similar  descent  are  the  words  in  men,  which, 
being  the  compound  of  two  original  consignifica- 
tives,  MA,  make,  and  na,  work,  appears  frequently 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  other  dialects.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  volvomen  or  volumen,  a  folding,  roll¬ 
ing,  from  VOLVO,  to  fold,  or  roll ;  tegmen,  a  cover¬ 
ing,  from  TEG,  in  Teutonic  thaec,  cover;  gramen, 
the  growing  grass,  from  gra,  grow  ;  stamen,  the 
standing  warp,  from  sta,  stand  ;  putamen,  the 
pairing,  from  put,  cut ;  lumen,  the  shining,  from 
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LUC,  light ;  CACUMEN,  the  peaking,  from  cAc, 
in  Gothic  hah  and  Persic  coh,  a  height  5  numen, 
the  nodding,  or  controlment  by  such  an  act ;  ag- 
MEN,  the  driving,  or  drove,  from  ag,  move,  drive. 
Sometimes  the  participle  present  appears,  as  in  ru- 
HiMENTUM,  the  grounding,  the  rudest  principle  of 
knowledge  ;  firmamentum,  the  fixing  or  fasten¬ 
ing  ;  ELEMENTUM,  the  producing  thing,  from  al, 
to  breed  or  generate. 

Another  mighty  class  of  abstract  nouns  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  preterite  participle.  Examples  of  which 
are  aestads,  the  state  of  the  heat ;  veritats,  the 
nature  of  truth  ;  volup-tads,  the  state  of  being  to 
one’s  own  mind,  from  volupe;  TEMPESTAE>s,a  space 
of  time  ;  voluntads,  will ;  sanctitads,  sanctity  ; 
cAstitads,  chastity  5  and  so  forth,  without  bounds. 

All  these  classes  were  as  easily  framed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  as  our  willingness,  trueness,  warm¬ 
ness,  cutting,  growing,  painting,  and  innumerable 
others,  are  by  our  peasants  5  and,  as  they  sprung 
from  verbal  consignificatives,  they  were  believed  to 
possess  an  active  quality.  When  any  of  them  referred 
to  a  thing,  or  to  a  simple  act,  it  was  permitted  to 
remain  neuter  ;  but  there  was  a  difference  when  it 
denoted  a  state,  faculty,  or  habit.  Agmen  is  driv¬ 
ing,  abstracted  from  a  state  of  performing  it ;  but 
actigonga,  actigon,  and  actio,  the  act,  power, 
and  operation,  was  reckoned  worthy  of  a  personal 
distinction.  If  a  man  was  the  performer,  the  noun 
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applied  to  him.  So  fullonga,  fullo,  a  washer 
or  felter  of  cloth  ;  lurconga,  lurco,  a  swallower 
or  glutton  ;  pr^conga,  a  proclaimer,  from  prec, 
to  cry  out,  call  out ;  were  masculine  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  affirmed  wherever  such  words  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  real  and  existing  actor ;  but,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  sense,  they  are  feminine.  Nouns  in  tads  and 
ITS  have  nearly  the  same  accidence  as  to  gender. 

Greek  verbals  of  these  forms  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous.  We  find  a  few  similar  to  sepedon,  ori¬ 
ginally  SEPEDiNG,  rottenness ;  but  the  principal 
form  of  this  kind,  in  that  language,  consists  in  ad¬ 
ding  SIS  to  the  radical ;  so  pexis,  fixing ;  resis, 
speaking;  Mixis,  mixing;  mathesis,  learning; 
LEPsis,  taking  ;  hexis,  holding,  having ;  dusis,  the 
entering  into;  gnosis,  the  knowing.  All  words  of 
this  class  are  feminine,  except  they  be  applied  to 
some  real  object.  These  denote  the  state  or  ac¬ 
tive  performance  ;  but  the  thing  performed  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  neuter  word  ;  so  pegmat,  a  thing  fix« 
ed  ;  remat,  a  thing  said;  migmat,  a  thing  mixed  ; 
mathemat,  a  thing  learned ;  lemmat,  a  thing 
taken;  schemat,  a  thing  held;  dumat,  the  act  of 
going  into  ;  gnomat,  the  act  or  deed  of  knowing. 
He  would  be  a  dull  grammarian  who  could  not 
perceive  the  difference  between  badisis,  going,  the 
going,  or  faculty  of  going,  and  badismat,  the  gait 
or  act  of  having  gone.  In  order  to  understand  the 
power  of  SIS,  the  reader  must  recollect  that  sa,  ad- 
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ded  to  any  verb,  gives  it  an  active  sense ;  thus  rac, 
to  stretch ;  but  racs,  to  perform  the  act  of  stretch¬ 
ing  ;  wAc,  to  grow  ;  wacs,  to  make  grow.  Now, 
on  this  principle,  the  Greeks  and  many  other  na¬ 
tions,  when  they  wished  to  form  an  inceptive  or 
operative  verb,  added  sa  to  the  root :  so  leg,  say ; 
LEGS,  fall  about  saying,  hegin  to  say ;  reg,  or  rag, 
break ;  regsa,  perform  the  act,  or  begin  to  perform 
the  act  of  breaking.  Leg-sis,  the  operation  of  say¬ 
ing,  and  REXis,  the  operation  of  breaking,  come 
from  these  verbs  so  compounded.  There  is  no  con¬ 
nection,  such  as  the  grammarians  affirm,  between 
the  future  and  these  verbals.  They  are  in  the  pro¬ 
per  and  ancient  sense  of  the  compounds  :  the  future 
is  in  a  secondary  sense ;  for  beginning  to  act  led  to 
the  idea  of  future  action.  In  Gothic  these  verbals 
would  end  in  i  or  ei. 

When  the  noun  is  formed  from  the  preterite 
tense  of  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  verb  pre¬ 
pared,  by  preterite  affixes,  to  receive  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  to  express  a  preterite  sense,  it  is  a 
far  different  case.  Leg,  say,  is  redoubled,  and  be¬ 
comes  leleg  ;  it  then  admits  ma,  made,  and  da, 
do,  which  give  a  most  decided  preterite  sense  to  it : 
legmat  is  not  used,  but  regmad,  the  act  of  break¬ 
ing,  the  state  of  having  done  the  act  of  breaking, 
is  vernacular  in  the  language. 

After  the  above  partial  illustration,  it  may  save 
prolixity  to  add,  that  Greek  Latin  and  Sanscrit 
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nouns  are  formed  on  the  very  same  principles  with 
English  or  Teutonic  nouns ;  that  they  are  either 
simple  or  complicated  forms  of  the  radical  and  the 
nine  consignificatives,  and  that  the  most  complex 
among  them  may  be  stript  of  its  accumulated  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  its  base  so  discovered  and  laid  open. 

The  contracted  nominative  must  be  restored. 
If  the  word  end  in  s,  this  must  be  preserved,  and 
joined  to  the  full  noun.  Contraction  in  either 
language  has  not  place,  except  in  nouns  derived 
from  present  or  preterite  participles,  or  in  words 
ending  in  n  or  r  ;  as  ars-arnos,  a  lamb,  of  which 
the  nominative  is  arn;  or  rus,  the  rough  country, 
of  which  RUR  or  rurs  is  the  old  form.  Then,  if 
the  noun  end  in  a,  e,  as,  or  es,  the  feminine  and 
masculine  consignificatives  are  to  be  removed ;  if 
it  end  in  er,  ir,  ur,  these  are  the  consignificative 
RA,  the  mark  of  personal  action  ;  if  in  um  or  on, 
these  are  the  neuter  affixes  recently  explained  ;  if 
it  end  in  us  or  os,  by  far  the  most  common  mas¬ 
culine  termination,  this  is  sa,  the  consignificative 
which  marks  personal  agency  in  half  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  In  Germany,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia,  and  in  the  Sclavonic  and  Celtic  coun¬ 
tries,  RA  is  generally  used  instead  of  sa  ;  but  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  many  Teutonic  dialects,  this  is 
the  leading  sign  of  the  masculine,  and  often  of  the 
feminine  noun.  The  Gothic  adjective  ran  in  this 
form  ; 
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mikils,  mikila,  mikil,  large,  sometimes 
mikilata  in  the  neuter 
leitils,  leitila,  leitil 

The  Greek  megalos,  megala,  megalon 
or  megas,  megale,  mega 

Latin  magnus,  magna,  magnum. 

The  SA,  apparent  in  these  adjectives,  is  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  masculine  ;  but  it  was  naturally  common. 
Mitis  is  masculine  or  feminine,  but  feligs,  or  fe- 
Lics,  extends  to  every  gender.  All  Latin  words, 
ending  in  cs  or  x,  or  in  s  with  a  consonant  preced¬ 
ing  it,  are  nouns  which  refer  to  personal  action. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  similar  combinations  in 
the  Greek. 

All  Greek  or  Latin  nouns  with  t,  d,  th,  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  personal  consignificatives,  are 
descended  from  a  preterite  participle,  or  have  the 
sign  of  it  joined  to  them,  to  give  them  the  adjective 
sense. 

All  Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  having  nt  or  nd 
immediately  before  the  personal  consignificatives, 
are  derived  from  or  formed  upon  a  present  parti¬ 
ciple. 

All  Latin  nouns  ending  in  the  restored  nomi¬ 
native  in  ION,  or  in  the  genitive  in  onis  or  ionis, 
are  from  an  ancient  present  participle  in  ing,  ang, 

or  ONG. 
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All  words,  nouns,  or  adjectives,  ending  in  ac, 
le,  oc,  uc,  or  in  c,  after  any  vowel,  and  before  any 
personal  consignificative,  are  analogous  to  words 
ending  in  ag,  ig,  og,  or  ug,  in  Teutonic.  They 
resemble  our  adjectives  which  end  in  y,  and  have 
the  consignificative  ag  in  their  composition. 

All  words  having  b,  p,  or  f,  before  the  personal 
consignificatives,  show  that  the  second  radical  is 
their  component  terms.  Examples  are  seps,  a  pu- 
trifier,  a  snake  that  causes  putrefaction,  from  sag, 
to  move,  soften,  and  ba,  to  make  soft  or  rotten  ; 
LAiLAPS,  a  storm,  from  lag,  to  strike,  compounded 
with  BA  :  LAP  and  lab,  in  old  Greek,  signified  to 
strike  with  a  hasty  blow.  Lailaps  is  a  hurricane. 
— Bap,  to  dip,  from  bag-ba,  to  dash  into,  tinge ; 
LAB,  to  take,  from  lag-ba,  throw  on  the  hand  ; 
RAP,  to  pluck,  from  rag-ba,  pull  away  violently : 
STiRPs,  from  STEOR,  stiff,  strong,  a  derivative  of 
STiG-RA  ;  STEORPA,  the  stump,  the  stiff  root  of  a 
tree  or  any  plant ;  scrobs,  a  dug  pit,  from  scrag- 
BA,  to  dig,  scratch ;  scobs,  saw-dust,  from  sceag- 
BA,  scEOB,  to  shave,  cut  wood  ;  grups,  an  animal 
with  crooked  claws,  from  grip,  to  snatch,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  rap,  to  catch  or  pull ;  stips,  a  piece,  a 
little  piece,  a  hit  of  money,  from  sticpa,  a  small 
sTuc,  or  division ;  lupus,  a  wolf,  a  ravenous 
beast,  from  lug,  to  puli  or  tear ;  originally  loc, 
and  derivatively  lucbsa  :  The  Teutonic  wulf 
is  from  wilwan,  to  tear. — Napa,  what  is  roll- 
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ed,  from  nag-pa,  to  turn,  drive  round.  Our  tur¬ 
nip  is  a  compound  of  turn  and  nap. 

All  words  having  m  or  n  before  their  personal 
consignificatives,  show  that  they  are  formed  by  ma 
and  NA,  the  sixth  and  seventh  radicals.  Examples 
are,  in  Greek,  atmos,  the  breath  or  a  vapour. 
The  radical  ag,  blow,  along  with  the  pronoun  o, 
I,  is,  in  Greek,  ao,  I  blow  or  breathe  :  whence 
AES,  for  AH-As,  blowing,  an  adjective  ;  ahek,  the 
blower,  that  is,  the  air  ;  aella,  from  ah  and  la, 
a  blowing,  a  blast,  a  storm,  and  aellos,  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  coming  on  or  flying  like  a  storm  ;  aemat,  a 
single  act  of  blowing  ;  aesis,  the  performance  of 
blowing*  The  radical  ah,  blow,  like  others,  take 
TA,  done,  and  na,  made  ;  whence  at,  blown,  and 
AN,  blown,  both  participles  and  verbals.  In  Celtic 
at  is  blow,  in  Sanscrit  an  has  the  same  sense. 
Both  these  verbs  were  in  the  old  Latin  and  Greek. 
They  take  ma,  make,  whence  atmos,  a  vapour,  and 
ANEMos,  the  wind  and  breath,  and  anima,  the 
breath  or  soul.  Anemos  is  masculine,  for  the 
wind  was  considered  as  a  male  agent ;  but  anima 
is  feminine,  as  less  powerful,  being  the  breath,  or 
the  breath  of  life.  Spiritus,  from  spiro,  is  mas¬ 
culine,  like  ANIMUS.  Anam  in  Celtic,  and  at- 
MANA  in  Sanscrit,  are  anima,  the  breath  or  soul. 
The  verbs  at  and  an  are  both  in  the  Sanscrit. 
Anadl  is  breathing  in  Cymraig. 

In  the  northern  tongues  ode,  for  ohde,  is  air. 
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breath,  smell,  analogous  to  aura,  a  breeze,  in  La¬ 
tin.  Othem  and  odem,  in  Teutonic,  is  the  breath, 
the  same  as  atmos  in  Greek.  Odor,  in  Latin,  is  from 
oD-s-o,  I  smell,  I  breathe,  I  inhale.  The  word 
anhelo,  I  breathe,  I  pant,  and  halo,  I  give  out 
air,  are  from  hah  or  ah  ;  for  the  radicals  ag,  wag, 
and  HAG,  are  the  same.  Tiie  Germans  say  hauch, 
breath.  In  Celtic  athach  gaoith  is  a  blast  of 
wind,  words  directly  from  ah  by  the  line  of  at. 
Gaoth  is  from  ga-ahth,  the  very  same  as  our  own 
ga-ahst,  gast,  ghost,  only  the  Celtic  is  from  ahs 
or  GA-AHs,  a  verb  like  aucs  in  Greek,  from  auc, 
augment.  In  Celtic  aile  is  breath,  gale,  smell ; 
observe  that  gale  is  ga-ahl,  a  blowing.  Oh  sag 
from  AHS,  written  ossag,  is  a  blast ;  ohsna,  or 
osNA,  a  breathing  or  sighing.  Aer,  in  Greek,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  air  sent  from  any  thing,  the  vapour,  the 
thick  air  ;  the  steam  of  the  bath  ;  the  spray  or  va¬ 
pour  of  the  sea  ;  hence  achna,  or  achne,  is  va¬ 
pour,  foam,  like  obhan  in  Gaelic.  The  derivatives 
of  AH,  or  AG,  blow,  are  in  every  language  from  the 
west  to  the  remotest  parts  of  India.  They  may  be 
contrasted  with  ag,  burn,  shine  ;  whence  agana, 
Sanscrit  for  fire  ;  agther,  or  adhar,  fire  ;  aitho, 
in  Greek,  I  burn,  I  shine  ;  aither,  the  shiner,  the 
bright  air ;  ignis,  in  Latin,  fire ;  ong,  fire,  in  Cel¬ 
tic,  and  aodh,  in  the  same  language.  Adso,  I 
singe,  dry,  or  tarnish  with  fire.  Adsa,  burning, 
smoke,  smoky  vapour. 
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Lenis,  laid ;  ramus,  an  oar ;  nomos,  a  rule ; 
MiNAE,  threats  ;  lentus,  slow,  sticky ;  lamentor, 
I  lament ;  fama,  fame  ;  fames,  hunger  ;  tech n a, 
art  5  DOMiNUS,  a  master  5  cindunos,  danger ;  ca- 
LAMos,  a  stibble  or  stem  ;  polemos,  war  j  orniths, 
a  bird  ^  oionos,  a  large  bird  ;  agon,  a  contention  ; 
RODON,  a  red  flower  ;  omos,  raw  ;  oeon  and  oon,  an 
egg  ;  TiTANos,  quicklime  ;  angi,  near  ;  aichma,  a 
point ;  scENA,  a  covered  place,  a  tent ;  somphos, 
spungy,  empty  ;  omnis,  all  ;  segnis,  slow  ;  Timor, 
fear ;  Venator,  a  hunter ;  salmo,  a  sea-trout ; 
GRANUM,  a  grain  ;  vena,  a  vein  ;  gener,  a  son-in- 
law  ;  primus,  first ;  quam,  on  which  ;  lumen,  shin¬ 
ing  ;  HAMus,  a  hook  ;  sophisma,  a  witty  trick  or 
act;  CLEMENS,  mild;  passio,  suffering;  when  traced 
to  their  foundation,  are  examples  sufficient  to  make 
the  nature  of  all  compounds  of  ma  and  na  perfect¬ 
ly  evident  to  every  common  capacity.  They  are 
as  follows  :  lag-na-sa,  laid,  smooth,  even  in  qua¬ 
lity,  from  LAG,  lay ;  na,  make  ;  sa,  he  or  she  : 
rag-ma-sa,  from  rag,  move,  work  ;  ma,  make  ;  sa, 
he  or  she  :  ragma  is  working  of  a  boat. — Nog-ma- 
SA,  from  NAG,  take,  or  set ;  nag-ma,  taking  ;  nag- 
MA-A,  or  NEMO,  I  take  ;  preterite  nom,  taken  ; 
NOMSA,  he,  or  she,  or  it  that  takes,  or  rather  he 
or  she  taken  passively.  From  neimo,  and  nemo, 
I  take,  I  handle,  I  manage,  I  distribute,  I  regu¬ 
late;  comes  the  preterite  nenoma,  I  have  regu¬ 
lated  ;  and  nom-da,  the  being  regulated,  the 
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regulation :  it  is  considered  as  masculine.  In 
the  sense  of  taking,  noma  is  pasture,  that  is, 
taking  of  grass.  Observe  how  preterites  become 
verbal  nouns.  Nomos,  regulated,  is  the  regula¬ 
tion,  the  rule,  the  government,  the  law,  or  cus¬ 
tom,  the  territory  governed;  the  law  or  measure 
of  a  song.  Minae,  or  mig-na-ai,  from  mig,  press, 
bear  hard  on,  like  thrag,  thragod,  threat,  in  Sax¬ 
on.  Mig-na  is  pressed,  acted  hardly  with  :  ai,  add¬ 
ed  to  it,  makes  it  plural :  mig-na-a  is  threatening, 
a  feminine  agency.  Lentus  is  lag-and-sa,  he  that 
is  LAGAND,  lagging,  delaying,  sticking,  tenacious  : 
c-LAG  is  wet  miry  earth ;  c lager  is  daub  with 
CLAG  or  mire  :  clagerd,  and  clart,  is  bedabbled 
with  wet  mud.  Lamentor  is  a  deponent  from  the 
present  participle  of  lag,  raise  the  voice  and  the 
hands,  cry,  weep  aloud.  Lag  is  cry,  lagma  cry¬ 
ing,  LAGMAND  going  on  with  noise,  and  lag  m- 
and-o-r  I  go  on  making  a  noise,  or  weeping  by 
myself,  or  for  my  part,  Fama  is  from  fag  and 
BAG,  speak ;  fag-ma,  speech-making ;  fag-ma-a, 
speaking,  considered  as  an  act  feminine  :  Fama, 
in  Greek,  is  the  purest  form  of  this  word.  Fames 
is  from  fag-ma-sa  ;  fag,  eat,  chew ;  fag-o,  I  eat, 
in  Greek ;  fag-ma,  a  eating,  a  desire  for  eating : 
the  SA  is  the  word  of  agency.  Fames  is  like  esu- 
RiES,  a  desire  of  eating.  Techna  is  tag-na-a, 
production,  making,  from  tag  ;  teog,  make,  form, 
frame,  breed,  produce  :  the  radical  is  twag,  pull, 
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work,  agitate  :  Teuch,  the  Greek  form,  produced 
tech-Nma,  a  working,  trade,  art :  the  noun  is  pre¬ 
terite  by  nature,  and  feminine  as  an  act.  Dominus 
is  from  domas,  a  derivative  of  the  preterite  of  dern, 
build,  in  Gothic  timryan,  to  build.  The  radi¬ 
cal  is  TWAG,  or  teog,  make :  timr  is  materies, 
that  of  which  a  building  is  made^  which  of  old  was 
wood.  Dominus  consists  of  dom,  a  house,  na  and 
SA.  Kindunos,  risk,  is  from  kio,  I  go  quickly,  I 
move  :  the  word,  like  many  others  in  Gothic,  San¬ 
scrit,  and  Greek,  has  n  inserted  euphoniae  gratia ; 
kindunos  for  kidunos  :  kid  is  the  preterite  by  da 
of  KIO,  to  which  NA,  make,  is  subjoined.  In  for¬ 
mation  it  is  analogous  to  bidden  or  laden  in  Eng¬ 
lish  I  and  in  sense  to  faer,  danger,  in  Saxon,  from 
far,  go  quickly.  The  Latin  periculum  is  from 
perio,  (experior,)  whence  peritus,  tried  ;  a  word 
allied  to  far,  go,  approach,  adventure.  Calamos 
is  in  Teutonic  he  alma,  in  English  halm,  a  stalk : 
it  means  in  Teutonic  a  cover,  a  helmet,  from  hweal, 
cover  ;  also  a  stem  of  a  plant  or  pillar  ;  for  hweal 
or  hol  is  a  turned  stalk  or  stem.  Columen  and 
columina,  by  contraction  columna  and  collum,  the 
neck  ^  in  Visigothic  hals  ;  in  Scotch  the  hawss  ; 
are  descended  from  col  or  hal,  turn.  Culmus, 
the  halm  or  straw,  is  of  the  same  race.  Columen 
and  columina  are  the  feminine  and  neuter  of  the 
participle  present  of  the  middle  voice  of  col.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  agreed  in  this  form.  All  Latin 
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nouns  in  men  are  of  this  descent ;  as  volumen,  dis- 
crimen,  tegmen,  agmen,  omen,  fragmen,  &c.  from 
VOLVO,  CRi  or  GRIN,  discem,  distinguish ;  teg, 
cover,  thatch ;  ag,  drive ;  ac,  show,  betoken ; 
FRAG,  break.  Nomen,  rumen,  vimen,  will  possibly 
be  considered  as  from  nam,  take  y  rum,  chew  the 
cud  ;  vieo,  enfold,  tie.  Polemos  is  pol-em-sa,  from 
pel,  approach  to,  come  near,  join,  join  in  battle :  the 
English  is  engagement.  Orniths  is  compounded 
of  arn,  a  flying  animal,  and  da,  the  consignifica- 
tive  :  arn  in  Visigothic,  having  ar  in  the  plural, 
and  ARANS,  birds,  eagles,  are  from  ag-ra,  fly.  Ag, 
move,  fly,  has  produced  agla  or  ala,  a  wing ; 
alits  or  ales,  a  flying  thing,  a  bird ;  acsilla, 
axilla,  for  acselula,  a  wing,  an  arm  like  a  wing. 
Earn  or  yirn  is  the  name  of  the  eagle  in  Scotland. 
Eagel  and  aquila  are  from  agila,  the  bird  :  vo- 
lucer  is  from  vol-uc-ra,  that  which  possesses  the 
power  of  flying.  To  fly  was  wag  and  fag,  move. 
OioNos  is  wiGONS  or  wiNGONs,  a  large-winged 
bird,  a  vulture,  hawk,  or  eagle.  Wing  is  wagin- 
GA,  ?ijiying  organ.  Agon  is  agonga,  wrestling, 
contending,  from  the  present  participle  of  ag, 
move,  labour,  strive,  drive,  toil,  wrestle  ;  a  primi¬ 
tive  verb,  of  many  various  meanings,  which  are  all 
allied  to  motion.  Rodon  is  the  neuter  of  ragd, 
coloured,  rayed,  beaming,  from  rag,  rush,  radiate, 
shine  bright  as  the  sun,  or  like  scarlet  in  a  strong 
light.  Many  derivatives  of  rag  in  this  sense  occur 
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in  Celtic,  Sanscrit,  and  Persic.  Omos,  raw,  in 
Celtic  AMH,  is  AGMA  or  OGMA,  sharp,  pungent, 
sour,  raw.  The  power  of  ag,  sting,  stab,  prick, 
united  with  that  of  ma,  make  or  made,  is  finely 
displayed  in  this  adjective.  The  Celtic  am  has  no 
personal  consignificative,  but  the  Greek  adds  sa,  a, 
and  NA,  OM-SA,  om-a,  om-na  j  or  omos,  oma,  om- 
ON,  sour,  harsh.  The  word  omos,  a  shoulder,  is 
from  AC-MA-SA  j  but  ac  here  means  the  wing,  the 
arm.  Ams  is  the  shoulder  in  Visigothic.  Oeon, 
an  egg,  is  from  ac-na  :  the  na  is  the  neuter  auxi¬ 
liary  :  the  radical  is  ac  or  ag,  breed,  produce, 
lay  :  all  the  dialects  have  this  noun.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  AEG  ;  the  Celtic  is  udh  or  ugh  ;  the  In¬ 
dian  is  ANDA  or  UNDA.  It  Were  loss  of  time  to  in¬ 
sert  the  northern  varieties.  The  Latin  is  ovum, 
and  the  Greek  was  originally  ofna,  obna,  obon, 
and  OFON  or  ovon.  The  parts  are  ac,  ba,  and  na. 
Ob  in  Teutonic  is  fruit,  the  berries  or  apples,  the 
produce  of  trees.  The  radix  ag  or  ac,  grow,  in¬ 
crease,  produce,  applied  to  animal  and  vegetable 
production  of  every  kind.  Titanos  is  from  tit- 
AN-SA,  that  which  burns  or  is  hot :  tit  or  teath 
is  warm,  from  thwag,  work,  agitate,  heat.  Tepeo 
in  Latin,  tap  in  Sanscrit,  tab  in  Persic,  teath  in 
Celtic,  thepo  in  Greek  j  as  likewise  theros,  heat ; 
thermos,  hot ;  are  of  this  descent.  Titan  in 
Greek,  and  teithan  in  Celtic,  are  names  of  the 
sun,  viz.  the  warmer  or  shiner. 
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Angi,  ancpii,  engus,  are  all  from  ang,  a  con¬ 
traction  of  aging,  pressing,  squeezing,  driving ;  a 
very  prevalent  and  ancient  sense  of  ag.  Ang, 
strait,  close,  pressing,  painful,  is  found  in  almost 
every  dialect.  The  mode  of  contraction,  by  which  it 
is  made,  produced  bang,  dang,  fang,  hang,  lang, 

MANG,  NANG,  RANG,  THWANG,  WANG,  WRANG,  Or  at 

least  those  forms  from  which  these  have  sprung. 
Baging,  beating  ;  d aging,  driving  ;  paging,  seiz¬ 
ing  ;  HAGiNG,  lifting,  elevating  ;  laging,  extend¬ 
ing,  laying  out ;  maging,  bruising,  maiming  j  rag¬ 
ing,  ringing,  raising  a  noise  ;  th waging,  cutting, 
&:c.  made  bang  or  bing,  dang  or  ding,  and  so  on. 
This  is  a  primitive  law  of  the  language.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Sanscrit  these  sounds  are  softened  into  j  in 
many  cases.  So  wench  for  wenc,  move  ;  singe  for 
sing,  burn ;  tinge  for  ting,  dip,  dye  5  anch  for 
ang,  go,  move  ;  trench  for  trang,  cut.  Aichma, 
a  point,  is  from  ac,  sharp,  and  ma,  make  :  ac  has 
in  this  sense  produced  aca,  a  point ;  acme,  a  point 
of  time  ;  ocrueis,  pointed,  rough  ;  acron,  a  point 
of  land,  a  hill-top  ;  acids,  a  sting  ;  acone,  a  whet¬ 
stone  ;  in  Latin  cots,  in  Saxon  hwet  ;  acoce, 
edge,  point ;  and  many  others  in  Greek  ;  and  in 
Latin,  acies,  acutus,  acris,  acuo,  acumen,  aculeus ; 
on  which  remark  that  acutus  is  for  acu-utus,  the  par¬ 
ticiple  of  acuo  ;  acumen  for  acu-umen,  a  medial 
participle  ;  and  acies  for  ac-ig-sa :  ig  signifies  act  or 
do,  and  sa  marks  the  action  as  personal.  Aculeus 
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is  from  ac-ul-ig<s,  in  which  la  or  ul,  with  ac,  is 
the  noun  on  which  the  terminations  ig  and  sa 
stand  ;  ig-il  in  Saxon  is  a  prickly  animal,  a  hedge¬ 
hog,  which  in  Greek  is  echinos,  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  ECHis,  Sanscrit  ahih,  is  a  stinging  reptile, 
a  serpent.  In  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  the  derivatives 
of  AG,  sharp,  are  very  numerous  :  ecg,  a  point,  an 
edge ;  ang,  sharp  ;  ac,  stinging  pain ;  ahana,  the 
awn  of  grain,  in  Greek  achuron,  in  Latin  acus  ; 
speak  for  themselves  :  agh,  or  odh,  is  a  point. 

ScENA  is  scAG'-ANA,  covered,  a  cover  ;  somphos 
is  swoMF,  soft,  from  swof,  swoft,  common  in  Teu¬ 
tonic  :  oMNis  is  oM-AN-is,  completed,  a  participial 
form  of  EACH,  from  eac,  one,  all.  Segnis  is  seg- 
AN-is,  from  saeg,  sedentary,  settled,  set,  lazy,  in 
Teutonic  saegen.  Timor  is  tig-ma-ra,  from  tim 
or  dim,  in  Greek  deimos  :  the  root  is  dwig,  drive, 
disturb,  chase :  digd,  fear ;  whence  detdo,  and 
drigd,  dread,  from  drig,  are  analogous  in  sense 
and  form. 


SECTION  IT. 

Anciently  every  Greek  and  Latin  genitive  dif¬ 
fered  in  nothing  from  the  Teutonic,  being  an  ad¬ 
jective  formed  by  addition  of  nasa,  or  ag-a,  to  the 
word.  This  adjective  preserved,  for  many  ages,  its 
primitive  appearance.  At  length  it  began  to  de- 
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cay  in  the  termination  of  certain  classes  of  fiouns, 
though,  in  general,  it  remained  entire  till  the  death 
of  these  languages.  The  great  criterion  of  the 
ancient  cases  lies  in  the  similarity  of  the  genitive 
singular,  and  accusative  and  nominative  plural. 
These  were  once  the  same  in  all  the  dialects. 
Though  the  accusative  plural  be  now  something 
different  from  this  nominative,  it  is  certain  that  this 
case,  unlike  the  accusative  singular,  received  no 
addition,  and  was,  till  a  comparatively  late  period, 
the  same  as  the  nominative.  The  form  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  declension  stood  as  is  here  specified : 
nominative,  tima,  honour  ;  timansa,  of  honour ; 
timamma,  to  honour,  and  timabasa ;  timana,  on 
honour  ;  dual,  timaga,  two  honours ;  timagena,  of 
two  honours ;  nominative  plural,  timansa,  ho¬ 
nours  ;  genitive,  timanaga,  of  honours  ;  timanama, 
to  honours;  timanasa,  honours.  These  became 
tima,  timans,  timam,  afterwards  timain,  timan ; 
and  in  the  plural  cases,  timans,  timane,  timabsi  or 
timaisi,  timans,  and  timas.  The  old  declension  of 
logsa,  afterwards  logs  and  logos,  a  speech,  from 
leg,  to  set  together,  set  forth,  hold  forth,  was,  no¬ 
minative  logs ;  genitive  logogo,  or  logons ;  dative 
logom ;  accusative  logona ;  vocative  loga  ;  nomi¬ 
native  dual,  logogo ;  genitive  iogogen  ;  nomina¬ 
tive  plural,  logogo,  or  logons  ;  genitive  logona ; 
dative  logonoma,  or  logonabasa ;  accusative  logons  ; 
all  which  became  logos,  logoio,  or  logio,  logoin^ 
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and  logoi,  logon,  logo,  logoin ;  and  in  the  plural 
logoi,  logon,  logofsi,  or  logoisi,  logons,  or  logons. 
Our  authority  for  these  varieties  is  found  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  cases  with 
the  Latin,  the  Celtic,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Visi* 
gothic,  the  two  last  of  which  afford  singular  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  inquiry,  which  all  the  dialects  con¬ 
firm.  * 

The  Latin  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
ancient  appearance.  Before  the  Greek  and  it 
separated,  the  rejection  of  s  and  n  seems  to  have 
been  introduced.  The  old  declension  of  penna 
stood  once  as  follows  :  penna,  pennans,  afterwards 
pennas  and  penna-i ;  dative  pennamma,  penaim, 
penain,  pennai ;  accusative  pennana,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  confounding  m  and  n,  pen- 
nama.  The  ablative  is  a  late  factitious  case,  of 
no  antiquity ;  for  all  the  ablative  plurals  are  the 
same  as  the  dative  plurals,  and  in  the  singular, 
the  ablatives,  down  to  recent  ages  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  were  of  the  forms  pennai,  genero,  sermonei, 
sedilei,  fructui,  and  rei.  Penna,  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  plural,  was  pennans,  pennais,  pennai.  The 
genitive  was  pennana  like  the  Greek,  but  the 
practice  was  introduced,  perhaps  very  early,  of  mak¬ 
ing  cases  by  addition  of  ra,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  as  common  as  sa  and  na  in  the  composition  of 
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adjective  words.  Probably  the  nominative  was  at 
times  pennara  instead  of  pennansa.  The  genitive 
plural  became  pennarone  and  pennarom.  The  old 
dative  was  pennanabasa ;  in  which  the  an  is  the  , 
plural  sign,  and  the  compound  ba-sa  is  the  dative 
affix.  This  long  termination  was  changed  into 
pennabase,  pennavose,  pennafse,  pennaise,  and  pen- 
nais,  afterwards  pennis.  The  accusative  plural, 
once  coincident  with  the  old  nominative,  preserved 
its  form  with  little  diminution,  pennansa,  pennans, 
pennas.  Observe,  further,  that  all  Greek  and 
Latin  accusatives  end  in  s,  except  in  neuter  nouns. 
These  accusatives  were  formerly  in  ans,  ens,  ins, 
oNs,  or  UNs,  in  both  languages,  varying  in  the 
vowel  according  to  the  particular  tone  of  the  word, 
or  of  its  termination. 

Nouns  declined  like  soter,  a  saviour,  and  ser¬ 
mon,  a  speech,  and  fructus,  produce  of  any  thing, 
from  so,  originally  sund  and  soth,  keep  whole  ; 
SER,  join  together,  connect  sentences,  and  bruc,  or 
fruc,  to  bear,  bring  forth ;  words  common  in  the 
harharous  dialects ;  kept  the  ancient  form  te¬ 
naciously.  Soter ;  genitive,  soterans,  and  soteros  ; 
dative,  soteramma,  soteraim,  soterain,  soterai,  and 
soteri ;  accusative,  soter-an  or  a ;  dual,  soterege, 
soteree,  or  sotere ;  soteregen,  or  soterogen,  sote- 
roin  ;  plural,  soterans,  soteras,  and  soteres  5  geni¬ 
tive,  soterana,  soteran,  and  soteron  5  dative,  sotera- 
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base,  soterabse  or  soterfsi ;  at  last  sotersi.  The 
poets  often  wrote  and  sung  soteressi  instead  of  the 
harsh  original.  The  accusative  plural  is  soterans  or 
soteras. 

In  Latin  there  was  no  difference  :  The  old  ge¬ 
nitive  ended  in  ans,  ens,  tns,  ons  ;  the  old  dative 
plural  in  basa,  or  bus,  which  was  affixed  in  the 
form  of  ABUS,  ebus,  obus,  or  ibus,  as  suited  the 
noun.  The  old  dative  singular  in  amma,  which  is 
the  primitive  form,  soon  fell  into  amm,  aim,  and 
particularly  into  ain,  ein,  oin,  accordingly  as  it 
suited  the  noun.  Examples  of  this  change  are 
found  in  Visigothic,  which  presents  a  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  ; — some  terminations  whole  and  perfect  ; 
others  slightly  changed  ;  some  changing  and  writ¬ 
ten  variously ;  others  changed  altogether.  The 
Visigothic,  in  the  days  of  Ulphila,  was  running 
very  fast  the  Greek  and  Roman  career  of  immuta- 
tion  in  the  final  consignificatives.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  some  ages  afterwards,  had  nearly  equalled 
the  classic  languages  in  that  respect. 

Besides  the  genitive  adjectives  in  nasa,  and  aga, 
or  OGO,  the  Greek  and  Latin  had  another  form  of 
the  same  sense  and  use,  ending  in  da-na,  or,  in  a 
softer  shape,  in  then  :  so,  brephos,  a  birth,  a  thing 
born,  a  child  j  brephothen,  of  a  child ;  cheir. 


*  Note  K. 
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hand,  cheirothen,  of  the  hand ;  po,  what,  po- 
THEN,  of  what ;  to,  that,  tothen,  of  that.  The 
true  sense  of  this  is  quite  analogous  to  that  in 
NA-SA ;  BREPHS,  a  child ;  brepha-na-sa,  or,  by 
contraction,  brepheosa,  (the  contraction  took  place, 
thus,  BREPHANs,  or  BREPHiNS,  then  brepheos,) 
the  sense  of  which  is  “  made  pertaining  to  a  child, 
from  NA,  make,  and  sa,  hold,  or  possess ;  then 
BREPHODA,  childed,  belonging  to  a  child ;  breph- 
ODANA,  made  belonging  to  a  child.  This  adjec¬ 
tive  in  then,  or  rather,  the  adjective  in  da,  or 
tha,  admitted  of  declension.  We  find  cheirothi, 
oicoTHi,  ouranothi,  which  are  as  much  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  to  say,  at,  or  to  handed,  housed,  heavened, 
meaning  the  state  or  place  of  the  hand,  house,  or 
heavens. 

The  old  dative  in  pi,  or  phi,  is  common  in  the* 
ancient  Greek,  though,  like  the  genitive  in  theri^ 
it  was  at  length  rejected.  We  have  it  applied, 
though  not  always  properly,  a  fate  which  often  be¬ 
falls  obsolete  words  in  various  instances,  examples 
of  which  are  palameiphi,  to,  or  with  the  palm, 
(Saxon,  FOLM,  the  grasp,  the  hand,  from  fah,  to 
catch  ;)  nosphi,  in  separation,  near  but  without, 
from  NAH  ;  (See  Wilkin’s  Sanscrit  Grammar.) — ■ 
Biephi,  to,  or  by  force,  from  bia,  of  old  biga,  from 
BIG,  to  bend,  bang,  bow,  bounce ;  stratophi,  to 
or  at  the  camp,  from  strat,  originally  stragd, 
a  stretching  of  tents,  pitching  :  au tophi,  at,  to,  or 
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by  self,  from  autos,  formerly  auts,  and  originally 
AGODS,  self,  from  ag,  move,  hold,  possess.  Autos 
meant  at  first  possession,  and  was  applied  to  I,  thou, 
he,  she,  and  whatever  goes  in  Latin  by  the  name  of 
proprium,  or,  in  English,  by  that  of  self. — Nau- 
PHi,  to  or  in  a  ship,  from  navs,  descended  from 
NAG-BA,  to  move,  to  move  on  water,  swim,  float. 
This  sign  of  the  dative  sense  was  affixed  to  the  sin¬ 
gular,  as  well  as  to  the  plural.  In  Slavonic  and 
Latin,  we  find  tebe,  and  tibi,  for  twa-bya,  to,  or 
at  thee  j  and  sibi,  and  sebya,  datives  of  swa,  self. 
A  list  of  the  ancient  relics  of  the  dative  in  phi  is 
an  article  of  considerable  importance  in  Greek  phi¬ 
lology. 

The  use  of  ba,  as  a  mark  of  the  dative,  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Sanscrit  and  Celtic,  as  shall  be  shown  here¬ 
after. 

It  must  be  always  recollected,  that  the  signs  of 
case  are  original  words,  once  separate  and  move- 
able,  which  could  be  added  at  pleasure,  which  had 
a  meaning  attached  to  them,  and  which  might  at 
times  be  supplanted  by  others  of  similar  sense.  All 
cases  are  a  species  of  adjectives,  in  this  point  of 
view,  that  every  adjective  is  a  word  modified  by  its 
consignificatives,  to  express  relation  to  some  other 
name.  For  instance,  mag  signifies  to  bruise,  soft¬ 
en,  melt,  wet :  magod  means  make  or  done  to  be 
wet,  commonly  written  mad.  This  might  stand 
as  an  adjective,  for  it  is  modified  by  da,  done  or 
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do  :  in  oldest  times  it  no  doubt  was  both  a  parti¬ 
ciple  and  adjective.  But  to  express  the  being  put 
in  the  state  of  wet,  add  da  again,  you  have  madid, 
to  wet,  done  or  made  wet ;  but  if  you  mean  that 
MADID  should  refer  to  a  male  or  female  agent,  you 
must  add  sa,  the  word  belonging  to  that  agent,  or 
A,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  synonymous  with  it ; 
you  have  madidsa,  or  madids,  or  madidos  and 
MADiDUS,  a  man  put  or  made  into  the  state  of  wet. 
Mad  is  wetting  or  wet,  but  mad-ra  or  mador  is 
what  makes  wetting  or  wetness,  viz.  moisture.  So, 
as  to  cases,  madid  is  wet  in  any  gender  ;  madid- 
INASA,  madid-iga,  and  madidothen,  are  new  ad¬ 
jectives,,  which  signify  made  to  hold  or  possess  the 
state  of  madid  :  these  are  genitives  ;  they  are  words 
denoting  the  quality  of  their  root,  and  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  other  words,  which  stand  in  relation  to 
them. 

In  like  manner,  madid-ana  means  made  madid, 
or  put  on  madid.  This  is  the  accusative,  and  pro¬ 
perly  stands  after  all  words,  which  act  on  the  noun 
so  compounded.  But  if  ma,  more,  or  ba,  bear, 
bring,  or  the  compound  ba-sa,  bear  or  bring-hav- 
ing,  be  added ;  madid-ama,  or  madidi-basa,  is  a 
dative.  The  word  is  an  adjective,  which,  joined 
to  another,  means  that  the  object  denoted  is  added, 
or  brought  near  to  the  other  object. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  believe,  that  the  senses 
ofy  frorUy  hyy  being  kindred  relations,  would  often 
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be  expressed  i)y  the  genitive  ;  that  the  senses  to, 
at,  by,  near,  with,  would  be  expressed  by  the  da¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  the  senses  on,  at,  upon,  would  be 
denoted  by  the  accusative.  An  ablative  case  is 
quite  superfluous ;  for,  as  all  taking  of  one  object 
from  another  must  commence  at  one  of  the  objects, 
we  may  say  privo  te  divitiis,  I  deprive  thee  at  or 
connected  with  riches ;  or  stero  se  ploutou,  I  de¬ 
prive  thee  of,  or  concerning  wealth  ;  plenus  sabulc, 
full  at,  or  along  with  gravel ;  mestos  ges,  full  of, 
that  is  related,  connected  with  earth.  It  is  nearly 
arbitrary,  and  at  the  disposal  of  custom,  whether 
we  use  the  genitive  or  dative  to  mark  the  noun 
of  cause,  manner,  or  instrument.  These  in  Greek 
are  often  in  the  genitive,  often  in  the  dative  ; 
in  Latin  they  are  often  in  what  is  absurdly, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  usefully  termed 
the  ablative  case.  Scribo  calamo,  I  write  with, 
that  is,  close,  connected  with  a  pen  :  nipto  cheiras 
halos,  I  wash  the  hands  with,  that  is,  connected 
with  salt :  filius  patris,  a  son  connected  with,  or 
related  to  a  father:  filius  patri,  son  to,  that  is, 
pertaining  to  a  father.  The  difference  is,  the 
genitive  denotes  connection,  but  not  addition,  of 
the  latter  object  to  the  former  ;  the  dative  denotes 
aggregation,  or  joining  of  its  object  to  another ; 
and  the  accusative  marks  that  its  noun  is  affected  by 
the  action  of  some  object  on  it,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  verb  or  by  a  noun.  Thus,  preposi- 
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tions,  which  govern  three  cases,  are  to  be  viewed  in 
three  different  lights  ;  as  a  substantive  governing  a 
substantive  in  the  genitive  ;  as  an  adjective  or  noun 
requiring  the  dative ;  or  as  a  word  of  action  con¬ 
strued  with  the  accusative.  So,  epi  sou  is  up,  over, 
or  above  of  thee  ;  epi  soi  is  above  thee,  in  the  sense 
of  close  upon  thee ;  epi  se  is  coming  on  thee, 
on-ing  thee,  in  the  act  of  being  on  thee  ;  epi  tes  tha- 
lasses  is  on  the  sea,  near  the  sea,  or  towards  the 
sea,  in  motion  like  that  of  a  bird  from  above  ;  but 
epi  tei  thalassei  is  in,  on,  close  on  the  sea ;  epi 
ten  thalassan  is  moving  on  the  sea,  or  acting  upon 
it :  agein  epi  hippou,  to  bring  on  of  a  horse,  that 
is,  upon  a  horse  ;  agein  epi  hippoi,  to  bring  to,  or 
close  to  the  horse,  to  join  the  two  ;  agein  epi  ton 
hippon,  to  bring  to  the  horse,  which  marks  the  ef¬ 
fect  taking  place  :  a  literal  translation  of  the  sense 
is  “to  be  bringing  onward  towards  the  horse. ’’ 
The  same  observations  apply  in  the  government  or 
construction  of  verbs  with  nouns,  and  particularly 
of  such  as  are  compounded  with  a  preposition. 


SECTION  III. 

Nothing  of  remarkable  importance  is  required 
to  be  added  on  the  nature  of  Greek  and  Latin 
pronouns.  Ego,  tu,  and  suus,  have  been  explained : 
they  are  varieties  of  aga,  possession  ;  thwag,  hold- 
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ing  or  possession  j  and  swa,  meaning  the  same 
thing.  As  every  radical  word  implied  action  of  a 
certain  species,  every  radical  might  signify  holding 
or  acting  on  with  the  body  or  hand.  In  ancient 
Greek,  tu,  thou,  was  as  common  as  su,  in  all  the 
cases ;  toio,  toi,  te  ;  tui,  tibi,  te.  I  half  suspect 
that  TU  or  THU  is  not  the  prototype  of  su,  but  that 
it  comes  from  swa,  because  the  duals  are  sphoi 
and  SPHOIN,  the  unquestionable  descendants  of 
swage  and  swagen,  the  dual  of  swa,  self.  In 
earliest  times,  any  word  signifying  self  might  be  I, 
thou,  he,  according  to  application.  Swa,  swag-a, 
and  THWA,  in  the  later  form  of  so,  SA,  to,  signified 
self  or  same  ;  and  served  for  a  demonstrative  and 
relative  adjective,  or  for  a  pronoun  equal  to  himself, 
myself,  thyself,  &c.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  the 
article  is  used  as  a  relative.  The  later  Greeks  had 
an  aversion  of  a  national,  rather  than  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  kind,  to  s,  which  in  many  words  they 
changed  into  h.  They  therefore  spoke  and  wrote 
HO,  HA  or  HE,  and  to,  all  signifying  at  first  same 
or  self.  The  oldest  declension  of  the  article  was, 
SWA,  swAA,  THO,  for  THWA,  in  the  nominative,  mas¬ 
culine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  in  the  genitive, 
THWANs  THwiNs  and  THWAGofor  the  masculine  and 
neuter,  and  thwaagans  for  the  feminine.  The  da¬ 
tive  was  THWAMMA  for  the  masculine  and  the  neuter, 
and  thwaama  for  the  feminine.  The  accusative  was 
ATHWAN  for  the  masculine,  thwaana  for  the  femi- 
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nine,  and  thwa  for  the  neuter.  The  dual  was  form¬ 
ed  as  has  been  formerly  explained,  The  nominative 
plural  was  either  swagans,  swaagans,  thwag-a 
or  THWAGANs,  THWAAGANS,  THWAGA.  These  be¬ 
came  swAis,  swAAis,  and  thwa-a  ;  then  sai, 
SAAi,  THA ;  and  hoi,  hai,  ta.  Such  are  the 
abbreviations  of  speech.  The  Latin  dialect  had 
this  word,  as  appears  from  tam,  tum  ;  tunc,  and 
DEM  }  ancient  parts  of  this  adjective.  But  the  pro¬ 
noun  which  superseded  it  was  hwag,  also  having 
the  sense  of  self,  and  in  every  respect  synonymous 
in  this  particular  use :  hwag  and  hwig,  for  it 
was  pronounced  in  both  ways,  denoted  self,  he 
self,  or  itself.  If  the  word  signified  the  neuter, 
it  required,  according  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
dialects,  the  Greek  excepted,  the  consignifica- 
tive  DA.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  id 
and  ILLUD  in  Latin,  and  that  and  it,  all  ending 
in  DA  or  its  varieties.  We  have  not  in  these 
words  the  base  but  the  compounded  neuter. 
When  HWAG  was  used  as  a  pronoun,  it  received  the 
masculine  consignificative  sa  or  s,  and  the  feminine 
A,  which  formed  hags,  haga,  and  in  neuter  HxV- 
GADA.  In  Latin  and  Gothic  these  seem  to  have 
been  higs,  higa,  and  hida  ;  for  in  Visigothic 
and  the  Scandian  dialects  we  find  his,  he ;  and 
hit  A,  it ;  as  also,  is,  he  j  and  ita,  it :  but  in  Greek 
we  have  hos,  he,  a  contraction  of  hag^,  though  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  iios,  he,  is 
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from  this  source.  As  to  the  Latin  is,  ea,  id, 
their  descent  from  this  word  is  indubitable.  The 
Greek  hos,  he,  I  am  inclined  to  deduce  from 
swAS,  particularly  because  the  plural  is  spheis,  the 
derivation  of  which  from  swans  is  obvious.  This 
word,  the  cases  of  which  hou,  hoi,  he  ;  sphe, 
SPHIN  ;  spheis,  sphon,  sphisi,  sphas  ;  is  in  Gothic 
SWES,  self ;  genitive,  swis,  or  sis ;  dative,  sis  ;  ac¬ 
cusative,  siK.  The  Latin  sui,  sibi,  se,  in  both 
numbers  is  well  known.  The  reason  why  this  word 
is  used  in  the  plural,  though  it  be  evidently  singu¬ 
lar,  is  that  self  is  a  collective,  and  by  nature  indivi¬ 
dual. 

The  Greek  hos,  he,  ho,  who  and  which,  are  for 
swos,  SWA,  swo  j  or  sos,  SA,  so  ;  belonging  to  self ; 
and  such  expressions  as  ho  anthropos  dicaios 

hos  ELEGE,  (sA  ANDER-OPS  DECAGIGS  SWAS  GALE- 

GETH  is  its  oldest  form,)  were  formerly  understood 
to  mean  “  self  or  same,  or  that  just  person,  self  or 
same  said.’’  The  article  signified  same  or  self,  and 
the  relative  was  of  the  very  special  sense  of  the 
article.  In  Latin  is,  ea,  id,  were  anciently  his, 
hea,  hid,  meaning  self;  whence  this  adjective  was 
nearly  synonymous  with  swA  and  thwa.  The 
Latin  preserved  is  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  but 
it  adopted  qui  and  QUis  for  a  relative.  And  here 
the  reader  must  particularly  note,  that  it  is  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
'  Sanscrit  dialects,  of  all,  indeed,  excepting  the  Ten- 
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tonic,  to  change  h  and  hw  into  k  or  c.  Half  of 
the  words,  in  all  these  languages,  which  begin  with 
c  or  K,  and  even  with  g  in  many  instances,  be¬ 
gin  in  Teutonic  with  h.  Thus  we  have  centum, 
collis,  collum,  capio,  cornu,  cutis,  cos-tis,  caput,  and 
many  others  on  the  same  model,  for  hund,  hohl, 
a  hill  or  height ;  hals,  the  neck  ;  haba,  I  take  ; 
HORNO,  a  horn  ;  haut,  hide  or  skin ;  hwots,  a 
whetstone  j  habed,  or  hafet,  the  head,  &c.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Teutonic,  we  never  could  have 
discovered  the  origin  of  one-half  of  the  words  in  the 
European  dialects.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  San¬ 
scrit  HWAG,  or  HwiG,  same^  and,  by  particular  al¬ 
lotment  was  changed  into  qui  and  quis,  and 
thence  into  kis.  The  ancient  Greek  had  cos,  ca, 
CO,  instead  of  qui,  qu^,  and  quo-da.  The  Go¬ 
thic  preserved  hwas,  who  ?  and  hwata,  what. 
The  Greek  corrupted  these  words  into  pos-pa-po, 
as  did  also  the  ancient  British.  Tis,  who  ?  and 
Ti,  what,  are,  I  think,  derived  from  the  article,  as 

if  we  should  say  the  - ? — man,  for  what  man  ; 

a  practice  easily  introduced  in  ages  when  the  article 
was  by  its  nature  a  personal,  a  demonstrative,  re¬ 
lative,  and  interrogative  pronoun,  according  to  its 
position. 

The  corruption  of  hwa  into  po  extends  to  the 
ancient  British,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  Welsh,  or  Cymraig,  pa  is  what  ?  and  pwy  is 
who  ?  In  Latin  qui-piam,  quEe-piam,  and  quod- 
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piam,  are  compounds  of  qui  and  pi  am,  the  old  ac¬ 
cusative  of  PiA,  who  ;  formed  like  quis-quam,  qua- 
quam,  quodquam.  Pios,  pia,  piom,  stood  for  hwas, 
HWA  or  Hwo,  and  hwon. 

The  Greeks  corrupted  sphe,  or  rather  spha, 
for  SWA,  self]  into  pse  in  the  accusative,  and 
psiN  in  the  dative.  We  find  pse  signifying  auton, 
or  AUTOS,  AUTAN,  or  AUTAS  ;  and  psin  translated 
into  spHisr,  or  autois,  to  themselves.  Self  is  the 
property  of  all  persons,  genders,  and  numbers. 
With  PSE  and  is-ea-id,  wn  have,  in  Latin,  the  pro¬ 
noun  iPSE-A-UM,  seif,  or  he,  she,  itself. 

In  the  history  of  the  pronouns,  the  philologist 
must  never  forget  the  duplication  which  these 
words  undergo,  in  almost  every  dialect,  from  India 
to  the  Irish  shores  ;  and  by  which  they  acquire  a 
general  sense.  In  Teutonic  sa-ei,  that-that,  sig¬ 
nifies  who  relatively,  sa  being  masculine,  and  ei 
being  of  all  genders :  Se,  or  sa,  tha,  that-that, 
or  who,  masculine  :  Swa-hwa,  that-who,  whoso¬ 
ever,  originally  hwa-swa-aefre,  who-that-at  any 
time.  SwA  hwilc  swa,  that  who  that,  for  who¬ 
soever.  But  a  short  table  of  these  and  the  like  will 
make  this  matter  evident.  A  few  primitives  are 
also  inserted,  which  have  occasionally  a  general 
sense. 
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Greek. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 


Tis, 

TIS, 

Ti,  from  THA-iGS,  mascur 
line  and  feminine,  tha- 
IG,  that  man,  &c.  or 
what  man. 

Hos-tis, 

HOSTIS, 

Ho-Ti,  from  HWAs,  who,  and 
THA-IGS,  wFo-that,  who 
and  whosoever. 

Pos, 

PA, 

po,  corrupted  from  pyos, 
PYA,  PYO,  for  HWAS, 
HWA,  HWO. 

Ho-pos, 

HO-PA, 

HO-PO,  compound  of  ho,  the, 
and  POS,  who. 

Ho-autos, 

HA-AUTA, 

Ho-AUTo,  from  the  demon¬ 
strative  article,  and 
AUTs,  self,  masculine. 

Ekeinos, 

ekeina. 

EKEiNO,  THAT  man,  &c.  from 

GEONS. 

PIoSCE, 

HA-CE, 

Ho-CE,  a  compound  of  hos, 

who,  and  ke,  or  ce,  of  which  many  of  ray  grammatical 

predecessors  say,  ‘‘  Aditur  frequenter  ad  fineili  sylla- 
barum,  nihilque  significat  sed  ipsas  ornat.’’  Ke  is 
the  same  as  the  Latin  que,  the  Sanscrit  cha  :  it  is 
equivalent  to  VE  in  Latin  :  For  this  fact  must  be 
attended  to,  that  swa,  eiwa,  and  wa,  each  in  the 
sense  of  possession,  of  self,  and  afterwards  of  that 
and  what,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  existed 
in  the  oldest  and  primitive  source  of  the  dialects. 
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Each  of  these  might  be  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
interrogative,  at  pleasure.  Each  of  them  might  also 
be  personal ;  for,  as  they  signified  self,  they  might 
be  he,  she,  it,  or  even  I  and  thou,  according  as  the 
speaker  chose,  in  the  dialect  which  he  used.  Fur¬ 
ther,  when  placed  between  two  verbs  or  nouns,  they 
had  the  powers  of  and  and  or.  And  signified  add¬ 
ing,  it  is  synonymous  with  eac,  eke  ;  or  is  from 
OTHER  in  Saxon,  and  anthar  in  Visigothic ;  the 
same  as  aliud  or  alterum  in  Latin.  Aegther,  the 
comparative  degree  of  aenig,  the  Saxon  for  ullus 
or  quisquam  in  Latin,  is  the  origin  of  either,  the  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  which  is  uterque;  so  heora  aegther, 
horum  uterque  ;  and  aegther  ge  heonon  ge  tha- 
NON,  literally  both  or  either,  add  from -this  place, 
add  from4hat  place ;  either  hence  or  thence. 
Such  expressions  implying  addition,  accumulation, 
and  likewise  comparison,  by  bringing  objects  to¬ 
gether  ;  were,  in  the  ancient  dialects,  made  by  qua 
or  que,  by  tha,  ta,  and  te,  by  cha,  a  corruption 
of  KA  for  que  ;  and  by  wa  or  we,  often  pronounc¬ 
ed  VA^ind  VE.  The  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Greek, 
abound  in  these  uses  of  the  demonstrative  and  re¬ 
lative  pronouns.  Sometimes  instead  of  ve,  que, 
and  TE,  which  answer  only  in  certain  phrases,  the 
datives  and  accusatives  singular  are  employed. 

Ke,  and  que,  are  accordingly  used,  the  one  in 
Greek,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  to  express  and. 
They  are  synonymous  in  sense  with  kai,  with  et, 
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AC,  and  AT,  The  same  pronouns,  in  their  dative 
or  accusative  cases,  signified  if,  and  imparted  a  con¬ 
ditional  sense  to  the  verbs  with  which  they  were 
joined.  These  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  the 
explanation  of  some  important  adverbial  uses  of  the 
pronouns  now  before  us,  while  they  illustrate  the 
general  subject.  The  Latin  compound  pronouns, 
which  deserve  notice,  are, 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

Hi  -ce,  hae-ce,  ho-ce,  for  hi  or  his-hea-ho,  after¬ 
wards  is-ea-id,  connected 
with  que  or  ce ;  literally 
same-which,  or  the  same- 
whichj  and,  secondarily,  this. 
Ollus,  olla,  ollum,  written  also  in  old  Latin  ole. 

It  comes  from  ol  gone,  or 
yond,  which  also  signifies 
gone.  The  Greek  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  have  ekeinos, and  GAINS 
he,  from  ol,  a  derivative  of 
HWEiL,  or  HWAL,  to  tum, 
pass,  go ;  the  Latin  have  ol- 
le,  and  ollus.  In  Cymraig, 
OL  signifies  behind,  or  gone 
by ;  it  is  equivalent  to  hind 
in  Teutonic. 

Is-te,  ista,  istud,  from  is-ea-id,  and  tha  or 

DA,  the  old  demonstrative 
pronoun :  tha  and  da  are 
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Masc,  Fern.  Neut. 

the  same  as  to  in  Greek, 
THA-TA  in  Gothic  :  they  are 
the  origin  of  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  article  in  most  dialects. 
Swa-tHa,  or  swA-swA,  that- 
that,  is  equal  to  istha,  self¬ 
same. 

I-dem,  ea-dem,  i-dem,  which  signifies  that-that,  or 

self-same,  is  from  is,  and  da, 
in  the  accusative,  and  similar 
to 

Qui-quem-que,  who-whom-who,  equal  to  hwa- 

swa-hwa,  who-so-who,  or 
hwas-swa-auh,  or  hwazuh, 
who-so-ever. 

Quis-que,  which-man-who,  or  which 

who. 

Unus-quis-que,  one-which-man-who.  In  Vi- 

sigothic,  this-hwan-auh, 
this  who :  also 

Qui-dam-quae-dam-quid-dam,  from  qui  and  da  5 
literally  who-the :  the  w^ord  dam  specifies  and 
limits  the  word  who,  and  gives  it  an  individual 
sense,  equal  to  certus,  a  fixed  person,  or  un  certain, 
in  French.  The  Visigothic  sums-suma-sum,  cer¬ 
tus  homo,  certa  femina,  certum  negotium,  is  from 
swAMs,  a  derivative  of  swa,  self,  same,  or  that. 
The  translation,  particular^  or  individual^  expresses 
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this  meaning  in  recent  language.  Sums  tawida, 
in  Visigothic,  and  quidam  fecit,  in  Latin,  are  in 
English  an  individual,  or  certain  man  did. 

Eac  to  add,  and  nag  to  press,  be  close,  be  neaiv 
or  very  much,  produced  the  Latin  interrogatives, 
EC,  AN,  NUM,  and  the  affirmatives  enim,  (eacenim,) 
NAi,  and  NAM,  which  last  is  compounded  with  quis. 
Nam  signifies  on  which,  close  to  which,  for  which. 
When  a  question  runs  in  these  terms,  an  (eacen, 
or  ahen,)  fecit,  it  simply  asks;  but  in  these  terms, 
num  fecit,  it  compares  this  with  prior  action  ;  it 
means,  whether  did  he,  or  not?  Quisnam  fecit? 

is,  For  who  did  it,  which  man  ?  referring  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  mind,  which  did  it.  Num  quis  fecit  ? 
Whether  did  any  do  it?  Nai,  or  nae  fecit,  as¬ 
suredly  he  did.  Namque  fecit,  for-too  he  did 

it.  Ecquis  facit  ?  does  any  do  it  ?  Contrast  num- 
quis,  and  ec-quis,  and  observe,  in  these  compounds, 
the  close  connection  between  the  individual,  and 
indefinite,  or  general  sense  ;  how  easily  one,  a  par¬ 
ticular  one,  becomes  any  one.  Unus  is  one,  une- 
Lus,  by  contraction  ullus,  is  any  ;  quis  is  who  ? 
which  individual  ?  and  who  ?  any  one.  The  gene¬ 
ral  sense  is  readily  given  by  duplication,  in  all  the 
dialects. 

Besides  the  particularization  which  is  made  by 
using  the  words  dem,  ce,  hic,  pse,  and  others 
now  explained  ;  the  personal  pronouns  in  Latin  and 
Visigothic  take  met,  and  misso,  which  are  from 
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MID,  mixed,  joined  with,  together.  Sis  misso,  in 
Visigothic,  is  selves-together,  or  very  selves.  The 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  used  se,  or  he,  its 
corruption  in  this  sense ;  and  pote,  power,  or  pos¬ 
session,  a  word  equal  to  the  Teutonic  agen,  or  the 
Greek  autos,  was  joined  by  the  Romans  to  the 
pronominal  adjective  :  thus  meopte,  with  my  own; 
suoPTE,  with  his  own,  and  the  like. 

The  article,  and  the  pronominal  adjectives  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  underwent  the  composition  of 
all  the  consignificatives.  In  Greek  toios,  to-igs 
originally,  hoios,  hwoigs,  and  their  correlatives, 
are  well  known.  The  Latin  expressed  these  by 
TA-Lis,  and  QUA-Lis,  equivalent  to  the  Gothic  tha- 
LEiKS,  and  HWA-LEiKS,  thatdike,  and  what-like 
in  Chaucer’s  English,  thilk  and  hwilk.  The 
Saxon  has  swilc,  or  swa-leiks,  which  first  be¬ 
came  swiLcs,  then  swilch,  and  now  such.  Poios, 
or  coios,  in  Greek,  is,  in  Latin,  qualis,  and  in 
Old  English,  hwilk  ;  so,  hwilk  men  aren  thai ; 
or,  what-like  men  are  thae  ?  The  answer  is,  thilk. 
men  al-s  (for  al-swa)  you  see ;  or,  that-like  men, 
all-that  men  you  see.  The  sign  of  the  present 
participle  appears  in  tantus  and  quantus,  origi¬ 
nally  tha-ands  and  hwa-ands,  that-ing,  and 
WHAT-iNG ;  and  the  sign  of  the  preterite  in  to-t, 
QuoT,  and  in  totus  and  quotes.  The  Greek 
posos  is  equal  to  quotes  ;  tosos  is  the  same  as 
TOTUS,  which  signifies  that  many.  From  ta-l-igs. 
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HWA-L-iGS,  and  pa-l-igs,  compounds  of  ta,  hwa, 
and  PA,  with  the  consignificatives  la,  and  ig,  or 
AG,  the  Greek  formed  telicos,  helicos,  and  pe- 
Licos,  which  are  very  near  to  thilks,  or  tha- 
LEIKS,  HWALEIKS,  or  HWEiLKs,  in  Gothic.  These 
adjectives  relate  to  size  of  body  or  quantity,  and  to 
number  of  years,  viewed  as  the  measure  of  human 
growth  or  life.  Helicos  means  of  what  size,  and 
HELiciA  what  time  of  life,  or  the  time  of  life,  and 
specially  the  best  time,  the  growing  time  of  life. 
Hel-ices  are  persons  that  are  in  the  same  time  of 
life,  in  Scotland  called  yealins,  that  is  yearlings. 
There  is  an  alfectiug  speech  of  poor  Helen  in  the 
Iliad,  in  which  she  uses  this  word. 

By  far  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  classical 
philology  is  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
obsolete  cases  of  the  adjective  pronouns,  the  appli* 
cation  of  such  words  as  tarn,  quam,  turn,  cum  or 
quum,  quando,  ubi,  ibi,  inde,  jam,  ita,  sic,  dum, 
uti,  utiquam,  utique,  etiam,  nunc,  diu,  and  others 
in  Latin ;  and  of  de,  de,  pote,  hos,  pos,  hoi,  den, 
then,  pou,  poi,  toi,  detha,  deron,  ede,  este,  toi, 
nuni,  ce,  hou,  and  the  like  in  Greek.  Though 
these  are  the  links  by  which  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  are  joined,  the  grammarians  have  treated 
them  most  absurdly  and  superficially.  It  has  been 
already  shown,  that  que,  ke,  and  ve,  parts  of  hwag, 
and  wag,  are  added  to  verbs  and  nouns,  to  signify 
their  conjunction  in  sense.  Every  article  bein^  a 
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descriptive  word,  may  apply  to  time,  place,  all 
dimensions  of  quantity,  number,  and  even  the 
objects  of  thought,  and  the  succession  of  ideas 
in  the  mind.  If  we  consider,  for  a  moment, 
to  how  many  different  purposes  the  single  term 
that  is  applied  in  ordinary  conversation,  we  shall 
speedily  understand  the  extensive  nature  of  this 
subject.  And  notwithstanding  that  this  demon¬ 
strative  word  admits  of  numerous  meanings  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  applications,  the  radical  and  intrinsic 
meaning  which  belongs  to  it  originally,  is  the  only 
key  to  these  uses.  All  the  dialects  employ  the 
pronouns  in  reference  to  time,  place,  quantity,  and 
quality ;  and  many  of  them  prefer  the  accusative, 
or  other  oblique  cases,  in  these  applications,  be¬ 
cause  the  genitive,  of,  with,  relating  to  that,  this, 
which  time,  place,  size,  extent,  matter  ;  the  da¬ 
tive,  at,  for,  to,  upon,  with  that,  this,  which  time, 
place,  size,  matter ;  and  the  accusative,  on,  acting 
on,  touching  this,  that,  which  time,  matter,  c^c. 
are  phrases  which  express  the  meaning  more  fully 
than  the  bare  nominatives.  The  philologist  must 
never  forget,  that  all  indeclinable  words  are  nomi¬ 
natives,  genitives,  datives,  or  accusatives.  The 
nouns,  locus  and  topos,  place  ;  chronos,  tempus, 
and  hora,  time ;  res,  negotium,  pragma,  matter  ; 
altitude,  latitude,  longitude,  mensura,  or  mecos, 
size ;  and  very  frequently  modus,  measure^  manner, 
and  degree,  and  words  similar  to  these,  are  always 
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understood.  When  the  subject  to  which  these  pro¬ 
nouns  refer  is  not  a  noun,  but  an  action  or  sentence, 
they  are  placed  in  the  neuter  gender.  For  instance. 
The  King  has  dissolved  the  Parliament :  I  did  not 
know  that.  As  the  rivers  flow^  from  the  mountains, 
and  fertilize  their  banks  ;  so  knowledge  comes  from 
Heaven,  and  improves  the  earth.  AVhich  v/ould 
have  been  in  the  old  language,  al-swa  the  rivers 
deaw  fram  the  munten,  and  (eacend)  maken 
bere  heor  banken ;  swa  conyng,  or  wisdom,  com- 
eth  fra  heofen,  and  beteth  thone  earth  :  Liter¬ 
ally,  all-that,  or  al-same,  the  rivers  flow,  &c. 
that,  (same,)  or  in  that,  (same,)  wisdom  cometh, 
he. 

Jam,  tarn,  and  quam,  are  accusatives  Lminine, 
to  which  horam,  rem,  viam,  vicem,  and  similar 
words,  must  be  respectively  supplied ;  for  our 
phrases  so  many,  how  many,  were  originally  of  the 
same  nature.  Swe  manig,  hu  or  hwaiwa  manig 
needed  and  had  a  word  in  the  early  compounded 
stage  of  language,  after  swe  and  hwai  ;  hwai-wa, 
the  oldest  form  of  how,  being  indeed  a  contraction 
of  HWAi-WEGA,  to  or  in  what  way.  Sapientior  ac 
tu  is  wiser,  join  or  compare  thou  ;  but  sapientior 
quam  tu  is  wiser,  on  which  or  at  which  thou  ;  sa¬ 
pientior  illo  is  wiser  at,  or  to  (joined,  added)  that 
man.  The  wiser,  the  better ;  quo  sapientior  eo 
melior  j  in  old  English  or  Saxon,  thy  or  tho  wiser, 
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tho  beter,  viz.  by  that  or  to  that  wiser,  to  that 
better. 

When  the  pronouns  were  applied  to  time,  tum, 
QUUM,  DUM,  in  Latin,  and  te,  ce,  po-^te,  to-te,  which 
I  consider  as  old  datives  and  accusatives,  expressed 
it  very  conveniently,  and  were  quite  synonymous 
with  the  Visigothic  than,  hwan,  and  the  Saxon 
THA,  THO,  thanne,  hwanne.  Te  and  KE,  from 
TEi  and  KEi,  signify  at  that  or  the  time,  at  what 
or  which  time.  Tote  is  literally  the  that  or  the 
at  that  time,  then  :  pote  is  what  time;  and  observe 
it  is  used  to  mark  at  what  particular,  and  general 
time  ;  at  what  one  time,  or  what  any  time.  The 
connection  between  an,  one,  and  anig,  belonging 
to  one,  Iny ;  and  between  an,  one,  anel  or  al, 
other ;  and  aligs,  alius  ;  has  been  already  stated. 
Cum  and  quum  are  one  word. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Teutonic  than 
THA  or  DA,  then.  In  Greek  te  signified  at  the 
time ;  but  da  or  de,  from  the  same  pronoun,  had 
the  sense  of  protracted  time,  which  must  be  distin¬ 
guished.  If  we  were  to  say  in  English,  The  or  at 
the  you  come,  the  time  would  be  barely  stated ; 
but  if  we  were  to  put  an  emphasis  on  the,  and  so 
protract  the  vowel,  the  sense  would  become.  Then 
or  at  that  time  you  come.  The  classic  scholar, 
who  knows  that  in  ancient  Greek  the  relative  and 
prepositive  article  were  the  same,  will  soon  discern 
the  cause  of  difference  between  de,  then,  with  the 
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long  vowel,  and  te  short.  Dum,  demum,  diu,  and 
DUMDUM,  in  Latin,  relate  to  de,  detha,  then,  at 
that  time,  at  that  distant  time,  in  Greek.  Dum 
indeed  signifies  at  the  time,  dum-dum  or  dudum 
close  at  the  time  past,  (observe  the  effect  of  dupli¬ 
cation  5)  but  both  are  connected  with  demum, 
which  is  nearly  synonymous  with  de,  then,  in 
Greek.  Remark  that  time  past  and  time  to  come 
may  be  viewed  as  that  time,  as  that  distant  or  not 
present  time.  Hence  de  signifies  long  or  at  length, 
and  DERON  means  pertaining  to  de,  long  time  j 
detha,  from  de-thos,  means  made  long,  or  put 
in  the  state  of  long.  Jam  is  the  accusative  of  eac, 
joined^  in  the  form  of  ea  or  gea. 

With  regard  to  place,  pou,  topou,  belonging 
to  what  place ;  poi,  topoi,  to  or  at  what  place  ; 
Hou  TOPOU,  of  or  pertaining  to  which  place  \  hoi 
Topor,  to  which  place  5  require  little  illustration. 
Pothen,  topothen,  hothen,  tothen,  &c.  old 
genitives,  signifying  of  which,  of  what,  of  that 
place,  are  very  common  \  as  are  their  datives  po, 
thi,  hothi,  tothi. 

The  Latin  ibi,  ubi,  uRjque,  are  old  datives  of 
is-ea-id,  and  ho,  what :  the  dative  singular  was 
formed  in  phi  or  bi  in  both  languages,  as  we  know 
from  siBi,  TIBI,  and  bieiphi,  the  dative  of  bia, 
force.  Hina,  in  Greek,  is  the  accusative  of  hi, 
the  old  feminine  of  his-hi-hita,  which  afterwards 
became  hos,  &c,  :  it  signifies  at  that  or  which 
place. 
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It  was  common  in  Greek  to  join  achos  to  ad¬ 
jectives  denoting  place  or  manner.  For  example, 
pos-ACHos,  Tos-ACHos,  having  the  quality  of  posos, 
how  much,  or  tosos,  that  much  ;  allachos,  hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  allos,  other ;  tosacos  and  pos- 
acos,  having  the  quality  of  tosos  and  posos.  Ad¬ 
jectives  of  this  form  were  much  used  in  the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Greek  countries.  The  reader  must 
recollect  the  powers  of  the  consign ificative  ag,  in 
its  different  varieties  of  AC,  ach;  ic,  ich;  oc,  ochj 
and  others  ;  and  with  what  facility  these  were  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  early  ages. 

Quando,  inde,  huc,  and  unde,  are  also  remains 
of  old  cases  :  huc  is  instead  of  hoc  (loco,)  and  is 
parallel  to  quo,  eo,  alio,  aliquo,  (loco ;)  each  of 
which  are  datives;  but  the  three  others  are  datives  of 
QUAND,  iND,  and  UND,  of  which  entha,  in  that 
place,  is  an  example  in  Greek.  Quan  is  when, 
IN  is  at  or  in,  and  ho  signifies  what.  These  take 
the  consignificative  da,  and  make  quanod,  inod, 
and  HONOD  ;  forms  exceedingly  usual  in  the  an¬ 
cient  dialects,  after  which  composition  they  are  de¬ 
clined  like  other  nouns  :  quando,  the  dative,  is  at 
what  time,  inde  is  at  within  place,  and  unde  is  at 
what  place.  ‘The  affinity  between  at  and  from  will 
here  be  recollected. 

This  dissertation,  which  is  naturally  dry,  becomes 
indispensable  in  the  history  of  language.  The  pro¬ 
nouns  referred  not  only  to  place  and  time,  but  to 
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manner,  and  the  addition  of  one  thought  or  thing 
to  others,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  table  below. 

Latin  Senatus-que,  populus-que, 

Senate-which,  people-which. 

Greek  Idomeneus,  eus-te,  megas-te, 

Idomeneus,  good-that,  great-that. 

Latin  Turn  justi,  cum  injusti, 

That  the  just,  xiohat  the  injust. 

Greek  Dicaioi  te  cai  adicoi. 

The  just-that  and  injust ; 

English  What  with  one,  what  with  another. 

Latin  Tros-ve,  Tyrius-ve, 

Trojan-what,  Tyrian -what. 

Latin  Aut  Tros,  aut  Tyrius, 

Added  (auct)  Trojan,  added  Tyrian. 
Greek  Aias  men,  Odusseus  de, 

Ajax  but,  Ulysses  to  that. 

Greek  Aias  men,  Odusseus  de, 

Ajax  really,  Ulysses  then  or  on  that. 

Latin  Cum  pugnando,  turn  fugiendo, 

What  by  fighting,  that  by  flying. 

Scotish  What  first,  what  last,  for 

First  and  last,  or  at  one  time  or  other. 
Greek  Hoi  d’  hote  de  r’  entosthen  esan, 

Thai  than  hwan  than  rag  innathro  waii  thon. 

It  appears,  from  these  scanty  specimens  of  an 
universal  practice,  in  what  manner  the  pronouns 
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denote  the  addition  of  one  object  to  another.  The 
English  reader  will  collect  the  origin  of  this  me¬ 
thod  most  readily,  by  repeating  such  lines  in  the 
style  of  old  ballads  as  the  following  : 

And  Robin  eke  and  William  too, 

Both  archers  keen  and  yeomen  true^ 

Brave  with  the  bow  hot  and  the  spear. 

Good  hunters  of  the  fallow  deer. 

The  plurals  of  ego  and  tu,  which  in  Latin  are 
NOS  and  vos,  are  contractions,  or  rather  corrup¬ 
tions,  of  WAGANANs  or  WAGANS,  the  ancient  plural 
of  AGA  or  WAG  A,  I ;  and  of  geowans,  the  old  plural 
of  thwa,  thou.  For  neither  aga  and  thwa  in 
Teutonic,  nor  su,  thou,  in  Greek,  have  their  plu¬ 
rals  altogether  from  themselves,  but  from  words  al¬ 
lied  to  them  in  meaning.  Wag,  hold  or  possess, 
in  the  plural  wagans,  selves,  is  the  source  of  weis 
and  WE  in  Visigothic  and  English,  and  of  nos  in 
Latin.  Ga-ag,  a  compound  of  ga,  go  or  finish, 
and  AG,  to  own,  furnished  geogans,  selves,  which 
was  changed  into  geowans,  geow,  and  you.  From 
the  last  letters  of  geowans  and  wagans,  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  tribes  formed  vos  and  nos.  These  facts  are 
established  by  the  Indian  dialect.  The  dual  of 
su,  thou,  is  sphoi,  from  swe,  self,  the  genitive  of 
which  is  also  sphoin.  The  plurals  hemeis  and 
HUMEis  are  descendants  of  wamans  and  geomans, 
varieties  of  wagans  and  geogans,  which  seem  to 
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have  been  formed  occasionally  with  the  consignifi- 
cative  ma  ;  thus  wagamans  and  geogamans.  The 
two  accusatives  hemas  and  humas  are  contractions 
of  wa’mans  and  geo’mans,  the  old  nominatives. 
The  datives  hemin  and  htjmin  are  relics  of  wama- 
BiN  and  geomabin,  or  perhaps  of  wamaim  and 
geomaim  ;  for  the  derivation  of  these  is  not  at¬ 
tended  by  the  proof  which  illustrates  the  nomina¬ 
tives.  Nos-ter  and  vester  are  adjectives  derived 
from  NOS  and  vos.  Every  Latin  and  Greek  p^^r- 
sonal  pronoun  has  an  adjective  deduced  from  it ; 
for  which  see  the  practical  grammars.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  such  derivatives  is  too  obvious  to  be  insert¬ 
ed  in  this  work.  The  reader,  however,  must  re¬ 
member  that  cujus  stands  for  quojus,  and  cui  for 
quoi ;  that  eis  and  queis  are  contractions  of  ibus 
and  queibus ;  that  the  diphthong  ae  was  anciently 
ai  •y  that  hoc,  hac,  and  eo  and  ea,  were  formerly 
hoi-c,  haic,  eoi  and  eai ;  that  j  in  old  Latin  was 
always  sounded  as  y  in  the  English  words  young 
or  youth ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  ablatives  and  datives 
were  the  same  j  that  all  accusatives  plural  are  the 
fairest  remains  of  the  old  nominatives  plural ;  that 
the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  were 
originally  the  same  ;  and  that  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  were  one  dialect  of  a  language,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  northern  tongues,  the  best  commentaries 
upon  a  classical  dictionary. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  Teutonic  verb,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  original  form,  has  been  explained  in  Part  I. 
The  Greek  Latin  and  Sanscrit  owe  the  base  of 
their  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  to  that  northern 
dialect,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  exuberant  fertility.  I  shall  first  exa¬ 
mine  the  Greek  verb,  and  point  out  its  properties; 
then  the  Latin  verb,  and  the  derivatives  common 
to  both. 

The  Greeks  had  a  present,  an  imperfect,  two 
futures,  two  aorists,  a  preterite,  and  preter-perfect 
tense,  all  belonging  to  the  indicative  mood  of  the 
active  voice.  On  these  tenses  they  raised  a  sub¬ 
junctive,  an  optative,  an  imperative,  an  infinitive, 
?md  participles.  The  same  number  of  tenses  is 
found  in  the  passive. 

The  personal  pronouns  joined  to  the  tenses  were 
0,  MI,  I ;  THWA  or  tha,  thou  ;  thwa  or  tha,  he 
or  she ;  in  the  plurals  men  or  meth,  we ;  thatha, 
you  ;  HWANDA,  they.  All  of  these  words  signified 
self.  Annexed  to  the  verbs,  they  stood  at  an  early 
period  as  is  here  specified — mi,  si,  ti,  mene,thete, 
or  TETE,  oNDi.  Verbs  in  mi  are  the  oldest  form, 
whieh  the  Sanscrit  still  preserves.  Verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation  are  contracted  at  the  close.  The  tenses 
of  TiTHENAi,  to  put,  exemplify  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Sanscrit.  It  is  a  duplication  of  the,  hold. 
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handle,  place,  according  to  the  usual  manner  and 
form  of  using  these  primitive  radicals,  or  imme¬ 
diate  derivatives  of  radicals,  in  the  Hellenic  and 
Indian  dialects.  In  the  indicative  mood  and  pre¬ 
sent  tense  it  is  inflected  tithe-mi,  tithe-si,  ti- 
THE-Ti ;  dual  in  the  second  and  third  persons  ti¬ 
the-ton,  tithe-ton  ;  plural  tithe-men,  tithe- 
TE,  tith-enti  ;  and  contracted  into  tithemt,  ti- 

\ 

THES,  TITHESI  J  TITHETON,  TITHETON  ;  TITHEMEN, 
TiTHETE,  TiTHEisi.  Dha  or  THA,  keep,  hold,  in 
Sanscrit,  is  also  redoubled,  and  is  inflected  ;  de- 
DHA-Mi,  DEDHA-si,  DEDHA-Ti :  the  dual  and  plu¬ 
ral  are  contracted  into  dedhavah,  we  two  hold  ; 
DHETTHAH,  you  two  hold;  DHATTAH,  they  two 
hold  ;  DEDHMAH,  we  hold  ;  dedhtha,  you  hold  ; 
DEDHATi,  they  hold  ;  instead  of  dedhawah,  ded- 
HATHAH,  DEDHANTAH  ;  and  DEDHAMAH,  DEDHA- 
THA,  DEDHANTi.  See  the  whole  of  the  third  con¬ 
jugation  of  Sanscrit  verbs  in  Wilkins’s  Grammar, 
p.  198-— 21^,  and  particularly  of  dedhami,  I  hold, 
and  DEDAMi,  I  give,  p.  203. 

The  subjunctive  of  all  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and 
Teutonic  verbs,  arose  from  laying  an  emphasis, 
expressive  of  the  conditional  state  of  the  mind,  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  verb  immediately  before  the 
personal  pronoun.  This  emphasis  not  only  drew 
the  accent  to  the  syllable,  but  also  extended  it,  by 
the  insertion  of  e  or  o  short,  the  consequence  of 
protracted  pronunciation.  Thus,  in  the  present  of 
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LEG,  speak  or  reason,  the  indicative  is  leg-o,  legesi, 
legeti ;  legeton,  legeton ;  lego-inen,  leg-ete,  legonti : 
or  lego,  legeis,  legei  j  legeton,  legeton  ;  legomen, 
legete,  legousi ;  but  the  subjunctive  is  originally 
legao,  legeesi,  legeethi ;  legeeton,  legeeton  j  lego- 
omen,  legeete,  lego-onti.  The  voice  was  kept  up, 
and  this  inserted  vowel  gradually  slid  into  union 
with  that  which  supported  the  pronoun,  and  formed 
with  it  a  long  sound,  expressive  of  suspense  and  in¬ 
complete  indication. 

The  optative  of  all  tenses  had  a  similar  origin. 
In  wishing,  we  dwell  on  the  word,  and  give  it  an 
unusual  emphasis,  the  sign  of  strong,  lingering,  ar¬ 
dent  desire.  “  O  if  he  had — O  if  he  loved — I 
should  be  happy.  If  he  knew  but  what  I  suffer,’* 
which  is  the  Scotish  phrase  for  “  If  he  only  knew 
what  I  suffer.”  In  grief,  this  emphasis  is  long, 
and  uttered  with  a  wailing  melancholy  tone.  The 
connection  between  desire  and  grief  is  close  and 
obvious. 

Ei-th*  hos  hebooimi,  bie-te  moi  empedos  eie, 

Hos  ho-po-t^  creiont’  Amarugcea  thapton  Epeioi. 

'  Iliad j  B.  23. 


Literally,  If  that  so  I  were  young,  and  strength 
to  me  were  firm  (at  present,)  as  when  the  Epeians 
buried  King  Amarungceus — O  that  I  were  now  as 
young,  and  my  strength  were  now  as  firm.”  Re- 
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mark  the  propriety  of  the  optative  of  the  present 
tense. 

The  effects  of  this  state  of  mind  on  the  medium 
of  thought  are,  that  the  vowels  are  protracted, 
while  the  consonants  rather  sink  and  vanish.  The 
sign  of  the  mood  of  desire  is  in  Greek  a  short  a, 
E,  or  o,  inserted  between  the  verb  and  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  which  coalesces  with  the  penult  syllable  or 
vowel  of  the  radical,  and  becomes  ai,  ei,  01,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  that 
vowel.  In  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  the  sub¬ 
junctive  and  optative  are  the  same  ;  it  being  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  optative  is  only  a  conditional  verb, 
uttered  slowly  and  impressively,  at  the  close  of  the 
word.  The  optative  of  leg,  say,  is  in  the  present 
tense  leg-o-emi,  leg-o-esi,  leg-o-eti  ;  and  in  the 
plural  leg-o-emen,  leg-o-ete,  leg-o-end  :  the 
optative  of  the  redoubled  verb  histamt,  I  stand, 
which  is  instead  of  si-sta-mi,  is  hista-a-emi,  piis- 
TA-A-ESi,  HiSTA'^A-ETi ;  in  the  plural  hista-a-emen, 
hista-a-ete,  htsta-a-entan  ;  by  contraction  his- 
TATEN,  HISTAIES,  HISTAIE  ;  HISTAIEMEN,  HISTAIE- 
TE,  HISTAIESAN. 

If  the  imperative  mood  imply  a  wish,  the  opta¬ 
tive  becomes  the  suitable  tense  to  express  it.  If 
that  mood  be  directly  and  properly  imperative,  it 
comes  from  the  radical,  and  needs  only  the  pro¬ 
nouns  to  make  it  personal. 

These  explanations  are  the  history  of  the  opta- 
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tive,  subjunctive,  and  imperative  moods.  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  be  able  to  place  them,  and  the  complicated 
forms  of  the  Greek  verb,  in  the  light  in  which  they 
formerly  stood  by  nature,  but  have  long  wanted, 
in  every  account  of  them  which  is  before  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

I.  The  present  tense  is  the  radical  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  united,  as  has  been  already  describ¬ 
ed.  The  Greeks  abandoned  their  primitive  radi¬ 
cals  for  compounds  of  these,  because  a  compound 
expresses  more  particularly  the  action,  and  the 
nature  of  the  action,  than  its  primitives. 

II.  The  imperfect  is  formed  by  prefixing  ga, 
or  GE,  go,  or  going,  to  the  present,  and  thus 
creating  a  new  word  ;  for  example,  leg,  say ;  ge- 
LEG,  be  going  on  with  saying.  Such  compounds 
are  always  referred  to  action,  that  is,  already  in 
part  performed,  but  not  finished.  For  though  ga 
frequently  signify  gone,  yet  its  proper  sense  is  go¬ 
ing.  It  never  expresses  terminated  action  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  is  done  by  doubling  the  verb  :  leloga 
means  I  have  finished  speaking,  though  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  since ;  while  gelegon  signifies  I  *was  speak¬ 
ing,  I  *was  going  on  with  speaking,  at  any  time, 
remote  or  lately. 

III.  The  tense  which  is  formed  by  sa  is  future 
only  by  application.  Any  radical,  in  ancient  times, 
might  receive  this  consignificative,  and  along  with 
it  the  sense  of  moving,  acting,  carrying  on  action. 
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Thus  WAG,  proceed,  grow  ;  wag-sa,  be  carrying  on 
growing,  be  in  the  act  of  growing :  bag,  beat ; 
BAG-SA,  be  in  the  act  or  process  of  beating.  Hence 
this  consignificative  imparted  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  act,  be  acting,  begin  to  be  acting.  (See  Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  §  2.)  The  affinity  between  incipient 
and  future  action  is  as  intimate  as  possible  in  such 
a  case.  This  form  of  the  verb  accordingly  expresses 
action  in  performance,  action  beginning  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  action  going  to  be  performed.  All  Greek 
verbs  which  end  in  zeta,  which  is  pronounced  ds, 
are  of  this  description,  and  are  formed  by  chang¬ 
ing  their  radical  into  a  preterite  participle  by  means 
of  DA,  done ;  to  which  verbal  noun  sa  is  affixed, 
and  constitutes  a  new  word  fit  to  receive  the  pro¬ 
nouns.  Thus  MAG,  or  MA,  touch,  handle  ;  pre¬ 
terite  MAD,  touching  -y  MAD-sA,  performing  of 
touching  ;  whence  madso,  I  touch  :  scorp,  cast, 
scatter,  from  skeor  and  the  consignificative  ba  or 
PA ;  scoRPiD,  the  act  of  scattering  ;  scorpid-s-o,  I 
perform  the  act  of  scattering :  schao,  I  cut  j  schad, 
cutting  j  scHAD-so,  I  cut,  I  perform  the  act  of  di¬ 
viding  :  TEiCHOs,  a  wall  made  by  cutting  a  ditch, 
and  making  a  mound  of  the  earth  on  the  side ; 
TEiCHiD,  diked ;  teichid-so,  I  make  a  dike.  In 
some  cases,  these  verbs  are  formed  in  this  manner ; 
TRIG,  trembling  with  the  body,  or  with  the  voice ; 
TRiG-so,  I  make  a  tremulous  pitiful  sound,  as 
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ghosts  were  said  to  do.  In  such  verbs,  as  lexeio, 
I  desire  to  begin  sp.eaking ;  broseio,  I  desire  to 
begin,  or  perforin  eating ;  there  is  an  optative  form 
superadded  to  the  future  in  sa.  The  verbs  which 
end  in  asc,  isc,  osk,  or  usk,  &c.  are  compounded 
with  the  consignificatives  sa,  and  ig,  or  ic,  its  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  on  account  of  this  particular  construc¬ 
tion,  have  a  very  expressive  and  appropriate  mean¬ 
ing.  So,  A  RE-0,  I  agree  with,  I  please  a  man  ; 
ARESo,  I  perform  the  act,  or  I  carry  on  the  work 
of  pleasing ;  aresic-o,  by  contraction  aresco,  I 
possess,  or  hold  the  act  of  carrying  on  pleasing : 
heba,  mature  youth ;  hebaso,  I  begin  to  reach 
mature  youth ;  hebasco,  I  perform  the  act  of 
reaching  maturity :  gnoo,  I  know ;  gnoso,  I  per¬ 
form  the  act  of  knowing ;  gnosco,  I  am  in  pos¬ 
session  of  performing  the  act  of  knowledge.  It 
will  appear,  as  evident  as  possibly  it  can,  that  on 
account  of  the  inceptive  sense  of  sa,  these  com¬ 
pounds  will  at  times  have  an  inceptive  meaning. 
Methusco,  therefore,  means,  I  am  getting  drunk, 
I  am  becommg  drunk,  or  I  am  drunk.  The  spe¬ 
cial  powers  of  sa,  move,  work,  perform  ;  and  of 
AG,  or  AC,  have,  hold,  possess ;  give  such  words  an 
aptitude  for  expressing  action,  proceeding,  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  which  the  radicals  never  had.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  words  have  superseded  their  primi¬ 
tives  in  Greek,  and  in  many  other  dialects.  The 
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future  sense  of  verbs  in  sa  requires  little  addition¬ 
al  explanation. 

IV.  The  secoud  future.  All  verbs  in  each  of 
the  dialects,  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic,  or  Slavic, 
excepting  the  nine  primitive  words,  and  their  near¬ 
est  compounds,  have  a  tendency  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  kind  of  noun  of  action,  which  requires 
AG,  EG,  iG,  or  OG,  between  it,  and  the  personal 
pronouns.  When  the  verb  is  derived  from  a  noun, 
these  forms  of  the  consignificative  ag.  work,  act, 
have,  must  be  used  originally,  though  they  are 
easily  destroyed  by  contraction  5  yet  a  vowel  re¬ 
mains  in  their  place,  bearing  an  accent,  and  pre¬ 
serving  their  proper  office.  So,  in  Saxon,  from  luf, 
love,  we  have  luf-ig-a,  I  act,  or  perform  love  j 
LAG,  lay,  LAG-iG-A,  I  make  laying  ;  wan,  lessen, 
WAN-IG-A,  I  make  less ;  rod,  speech,  from  racd, 
telling  ;  rod-ig-a,  I  speak ;  and-ig-a,  I  am  zeal¬ 
ous.  These  compounds  were  contracted  into  luf- 

YA,  LAGYA,  WANYA,  RODYA,  ANDYA  I  the  liquid  Y 

in  them,  which  at  first  was  sounded  gutturally, 
being  the  substitute  of  g,  at  length  became  gentle, 
and  soft,  like  y  in  yield,  or  i  in  the  word  million. 
In  Sanscrit,  ya  is  generally  inserted  as  a  verbify¬ 
ing  syllable  on  every  occasion,  when  a  noun  passes 
into  a  verb,  or  when  any  part  of  a  verb  becomes  a 
new  tense.  Indeed,  aya  is  the  universal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  consignificative  ag,  act,  or  have, 
and  of  AG,  the  termination  of  such  primitives  as 
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sMAG,  bruise,  soften;  rag,  break;  pag,  beat; 
NAG,  move  in  a  place,  settle,  or  dwell ;  dwag,  or 
dag,  burn  ;  and  the  like,  in  all  the  cultivated  dia¬ 
lects.  In  Greek,  we  have  raio,  paio,  naio,  daio, 
for  raG'A,  I  break  ;  pag-a,  I  strike  ;  nag-a,  I 
dwell ;  dag-a,  I  burn  :  we  have  dicaios,  for  dic- 
AG-iGS,  just,  having  the  property  of  Die  a,  justice  ; 
araios,  for  arag-igs,  stretched,  stented,  or  thin ; 
BAios,  for  BAG-iGS,  bay,  or  flame-coloured ;  and 
innumerable  others.  The  Sanscrit  abounds  in 
such  contractions.  We  have  smayate,  he  softens 
himself,  he  smiles,  from  smag,  soften ;  swayati, 
he  moves  on  quickly,  succeeds,  from  swag,  move  ; 
dhayati,  he  draws,  he  drinks,  or  sucks,  from 
THAG,  pull,  or  take  ;  dhyayati,  he  thinks,  from 
THYAG,  or  THWAG,  take,  take  with  the  mind,  think  ; 
stayati,  he  entwines  or  binds,  from  stag,  bind. 
It  is  the  original  of  stag-pa,  or  stepho,  I  encircle 
with  a  crown,  or  diadem,  in  Greek. 

The  presence  of  this  consignificative  may  be  de¬ 
tected  in  Greek  in  all  pure  verbs,  that  is,  verbs 
having  a  vowel  before  the  pronouns.  It  is  marked 
with  the  accent,  the  sure  sign  of  its  importance. 
So,  timao,  phileo,  deloo ;  originally  tima-ag-o, 
I  give,  or  make  honour;  phil-ig-o,  I  act  the 
friend ;  dela-ag-o,  I  make  clear :  muc-a-ag-o,  I 
make  bellowing  like  a  bull :  rig-ag-o,  I  make  stiff. 
The  reason  why  the  accent  is  drawn  off  the  body 
of  the  verb,  and  placed  on  the  vowel  before  the 
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pronoun,  is,  that  the  verbifying  word  is  in  that  part 
of  the  compound. 

The  penult  vowel  varies  according  to  the  vowel 
of  the  noun,  verbal  word,  or  adjective,  with  which 
it  coalesces.  When  such  verbs  form  the  future, 
they  always  preserve  the  accent  on  this  important 
syllable,  as  may  be  seen  in  timdso  for  timaeso ; 
phileso  for  phileeso,  deloso  for  delooso.  The  ae 
protracted  slide  into  e,  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
pronounced  like  a  in  fame  or  name  :  the  double 
epsiloFs,  uttered  not  in  union,  but  distinctly,  as  d-e, 
fell  into  e  long  acutely  accented. 

Now,  every  verb  in  the  language,  by  receiving 
Sg,  or  its  representative  epsilon  accented,  attained 
the  sense  of  acting,  performing,  or  beginning  to 
perform.  Phihe-o  signified  I  act  the  friend  ;  cal- 
e-o,  I  act,  or  perform  calling  ^  phor-e-o,  I  perform 
bearing ;  in  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  body 
of  the  verb  was  regarded  as  a  noun,  which,  in  fact, 
it  often  was.  In  the  very  same  manner,  leg-e-o,  1 
act  speaking,  I  carry  on  speaking ;  phthar-e-o,  I 
carry  on  corruption  ;  cameo,  I  make  weary  ;  dar- 
ceo,  I  make  holding,  or  beholding,  for  darc  and 
DRAG  signify  hold  fast  j  scapeo,  I  act  digging. 
The  cause  why  the  body  of  the  verb  is  abbreviated, 
is  the  natural  quick  pronunciation  of  it,  to  get  at 
the  important  syllable  of  action.  For  it  is  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  that  if  you  lay  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
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close  of  a  polysyllable,  you  must  defraud  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowels. 

As  compounds  of  sa,  from  the  simple  idea  of 
agency,  obtained  an  inceptive  and  future  sense  ;  so 
compounds  of  ag,  from  the  same  idea,  obtained  a 
future  signification.  The  second  future  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  first  future,  but  originally  different  in 
use  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  also  more 
ancient.  Liquid  verbs  never  easily  admitted  sa  in 
the  future,  but  formed  it,  by  subjoining  ag  or  e ; 
however,  I  believe,  that  originally  they  possessed 
the  first  future,  till  the  fastidiousness  of  the  Greeks 
rejected  it.  Tenso,  phainso,  stelso,  celso,  were 
futures  of  TEiNo,  phaino,  stello,  cello,  I  stretch, 
I  show,  I  set  forth,  I  hit  against,  run  aground ; 
until,  like  the  Attic  radio,  for  badsio,  I  will  walk, 
they  were  contracted.  Observe,  further,  that  the 
second  future  in  e  is  always  contracted,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  bears  the  circumflex,  the  particular  sign 
of  a  long  emphatic  syllable. 

V.  and  VI.  The  two  aorists.  There  is  nothing 
intrinsically  in  the  nature  of  sa,  which  can  bestow 
a  future  sense  on  its  compounds.  Leg-so  means 
only,  I  am  acting,  or  performing  speech ;  I  go  on 
with  speaking.  Take  the  parts  leg-s,  and  leg, 
their  only  difference  is,  that  one  signifies  speech¬ 
making,  the  other  uttering  speech.  In  the  oldest 

and  most  primitive  language,  the  present  and  future 
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were  the  same,  for  the  idea  of  continuing  agency 
suggested  future  agency ;  but  by  the  constant 
genius  of  that  language,  a  verb,  of  which  the  vowels 
were  shortened,  obtained  a  preterite  sense,  or  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  noun,  on  the  plan  of  the  preterite 
participle.  In  the  first  ages,  the  reduplication  of 
the  verb  gave  it  a  completely  preterite  sense.  This 
form  was  abbreviated,  so  that  the  first  syllable  alone 
seemed  to  have  undergone  duplication,  though 
the  contraction  of  the  vowels  indicated  a  more 
extensive  change.  On  this  subject,  enough  has 
been  said  in  Part  L  of  this  work.  In  Greek, 
all  verbs,  whose  vowels  are  shortened,  or  changed, 
^according  to  the  observations  Chap.  IV.  §  2,  have 
a  preterite  tendency,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
abbreviation  itself,  the  regular  sign  of  this  sense ; 
and  by  the  substantive  form,  which  o  or  a  gives  to 
the  contracted  body  of  the  verb.  When  leg  pre¬ 
fixes  GA  or  E,  it  becomes  e-leg  o-n  j  when  leg-sa 
takes  GA,  it  becomes  elexa,  which  short  a  it  pre¬ 
serves  in  all  the  persons ;  and  when  the  verb  is  re¬ 
doubled  into  lELOGA,  it  is  still  attended  by  the 
short  vowel.  The  great  characteristic  of  all  pre¬ 
terite  tenses  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  vowels.  Sa¬ 
tisfied  with  that,  Homer  and  his  countrymen,  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  threw  off  the  augment  ge  or  e 
from  the  aorist  tenses,  and  used  them  without  it ; 
and,  led  by  this  connection  between  preterites  per¬ 
fect  and  imperfect  preterites,  such  as  the  aorist 
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are,  they  redoubled  them  at  pleasure  ;  a  licence 
which  could  never  have  been  permitted  if  prete¬ 
rites  and  aorists  had  not  been  allied.  When  I 
ascribe  such  permutation  to  that  great  writer,  I 
merely  understood  that  he  availed  himself  of  what 
was  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  his  country. 

The  first  aorist  is  formed  by  adding  ge,  going, 
or  carrying  on,  to  the  future.  So  legsa,  making 
speech  ;  ga-legsa-a,  I  was  carrying-on-speaking ; 
ophis  micros  m’etupse,  a  little  serpent  did  perform 
the  act  of  striking  me.  The  action  is  considered 
as  finished  and  gone  through  with. — Lab,  taking  ; 
GELABON,  I  took ;  ID,  Seeing,  or  rather  vid  :  the 
aorist  is  gevidon,  by  contraction  eidon,  I  saw.— 
Tla,  suffering ;  etlaon,  or  etlen,  I  suffered  : 
REG,  break,  the  shortened  preterite  form  rag,  gives 
GERAGON,  I  broke,  but  commonly  written  er-hra- 
GON,  for  the  Greeks  pronounced  hrag,  like  the 
Teutones. 

The  tenses  are  quite  similar  to  the  preterites 
formed  by  ga,  gone,  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects. 
The  remark  that  the  first  aorist  denotes  past  and 
future  time  in  one  expression  is  imaginary.  The 
sense  is  always  properly  that  of  past  time,  but  it 
may  occur  that  an  aorist  will  admit  of  a  general 
sense,  by  a  liberal  translation  of  some  passages  which 
convey  a  perpetual  truth  in  partial  terms. 


^  Note  L. 
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The  second  aorists  are  much  used  by  the  Greek 
writers,  being  simple,  ancient,  and  very  expressive  of 
past  action.  The  difference  between  this  tense  and 
■  the  imperfect  of  the  present,  for  example,  between 
ETUPTON  and  etupon,  is  great  and  obvious*  The  one 
implies  acting,  or  continuing  action,  a  part  of  which 
action  was  past,  but  the  rest  of  which  was  going 
on  ;  but  the  other  means  simply  that  the  action 
was  done  at  a  former  time,  without  any  view  to 
continuation.  The  imperfect  derives  its  force  from 
adding  ga  to  the  present  and  acting  tense  ;  the 
aorist  from  adding  ga  to  a  word,  which,  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  language,  was  a  kind  of  prete¬ 
rite  already.  There  is  a  difference  between  elexa 
and  ELEGON,  the  aorist ;  the  one  is  more  active, 
and,  by  possession  of  sa,  alludes  more  to  operative 
performance  ;  the  other  barely  expresses  the  fact. 
Plesso,  or  PLEGTSo,  signifies  1  strike,  I  give  a 
blow,  from  p-lag,  a  derivative  of  lag,  lay :  Its 
first  aorist  passive  eplechthen  signifies  I  was 
struck  on  the  body  in  a  material  and  operative 
sense  :  its  second,  aopst  eplagen  denotes  I  was 
struck  on  the  mind,  I  was  astonished. 

VII.  and  VIII.  The  aorist  denotes  past  action, 
finished  or  not  finished  as  may  occur,  but  always 
finished  in  so  far  as  is  implied  by  that  tense ;  for 
it  contains  no  allusion  to  continuance,  and  it  is  in¬ 
definite  as  to  every  thing  except  the  act  and  the 
preterite  time.  The  perfectly  preterite  tense  re- 
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fers  not  so  much  to  past  time  as  to  complete  action^ 

It  is  formed  in  two  ways ;  by  redoubling  the  verb, 
and  shortening  all  the  vowels,  or  at  .least  giving 
them  a  particular  turn,  which  arises  from  the  an¬ 
cient  habit  induced  in  the  first  ages  of  compounded 
language  y  or  by  redoubling  the  verb,  but  leaving 
the  vowels  nearly  entire,  and  adding  ga,  gone,  to 
the  reiterated  term.  The  first  of  these  preterites 
has  been  called  middle,  from  an  opinion  presently 
to  be  examined  ;  the  other  the  preterite  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  voice.  Examples  of  either  are  leg,  say  ;  le- 
LOGA,  I  have  said  ;  or  lelega,  for  leleg-ca,  I 
have  completely  said  ;  phileo,  I  love ;  pephileca, 
for  PEPHiLEECA,  I  have  loved  :  stao,  I  stand ;  ses- 
TA-CA,  or  HESTACA,  I  have  completed  standing  : 
MENo,  I  endure,  I  stand  out,  remain  ;  memeneeca., 

I  have  remained ;  memona,  I  remained :  bal, 
drive,  cast,  strike  by  driving  ;  bebaleeca,  I  have  ' 
completed  the  act  of  casting ;  bebola,  I  have 
cast ;  in  the  second  aorist,  ebalon,  I  did  cast ;  in 
the  imperfect,  eballon,  I  was  going  on  with  cast¬ 
ing  :  RAG  or  HREG,  break  ;  reroga  or  errhoga,  I 
have  broken  ;  errheg^ca  or  errecha,  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  breaking.  There  is  a  difference  between 
these  tenses :  leloga  is  I  have  spoken  with  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  the  existence  of  the  deed ;  but  lele- 
cha  is  I  have  finished  the  work  of  speaking  :  me^ 
meneca  is  I  have  gone  through  the  active  labour 
of  staying  j  memona  is  simply  I  have  remained  t 
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BEBLECA  is  I  have  performed  the  blow ;  but  be- 
BOLA  is  I  have  hit :  clepto,  in  Visigothic  hlifta, 
and  in  common  English  I  lift,  has  ceclepha  for 
CECLEP-CA,  which  signifies  I  have  gone  through 
with  the  operation  of  lifting  or  stealing  ;  but  CE- 
CLOPA  means  I  have  stolen,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  effort  or  bodily  action.  Phlego,  I  flame, 
or  I  am  flaming ;  pefloga,  I  have  gone  off  in  a 
flame ;  peflecha,  I  have  carried  through  the  act 
or  process  of  burning.  The  discrimination  so 
made  explains  why  the  preterite  active  generally 
governs  an  accusative,  and  is  used  actively,  while 
the  preterite  middle  inclines  to  a  neuter  applica¬ 
tion.  Peflecha  ten  oicon,  ten  comen,  to  astu,  I 
have  set  flame  to,  or  I  have  burnt  the  house,  the 
hamlet,  the  fort ;  I  have  finished  the  task  of  burn¬ 
ing  these.  He  oicos  pefloge,  the  house  has  burnt, 
meaning  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  so  ended. 
To  de  cleos  telothen  dedorce  tan  Olumpiadon  en 
dromois  Pelopos,  but  the  glory  of  the  Olympiads 
has  looked  from  a  distance  in  the  courses  of  Pelops. 
Dedercha  auton,  I  have  beheld  him  ;  gegona, 
I  have  become,  (the  fact  only  considered,)  I  am 
become,  I  am  in  a  state  into  which  it  is  signified  I 
have  got ;  pepeica,  I  have  by  labour  made  some 
person  to  trust ;  pepoitha,  I  have  had  trust,  I  am 
perfectly  in  trusting  or  belief ;  leleipha,  I  have 
performed  the  task  of  leaving  something ;  leloipa, 
I  have  left,  viz.  I  have  become  deficient ;  leleca. 
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I  have  deceived,  or  I  have  escaped  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  some  person  ;  leletha,  simply,  I 
have  kept  hid,  or  have  not  been  noticed. 

There  is  nothing  properly  connected  with  the 
reciprocal  sense  in  the  preterite,  of  which  leloga 
is  an  example.  It  is  only  by  accidental  use  that  it 
deserves  the  name  of  medial,  which  it  will  gradually 
lose  as  philology  is  improved.  The  preterite  active, 
as  well  as  its  more  simple  companion,  have  fre¬ 
quently  a  present  sense  as  to  time  ;  only  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  always  considered  as  completed,  which  that 
of  the  present  seldom  or  ever  is  understood  to  be. 

The  two  preterpluperfect  tenses  are  made  by 
joining  ga  or  ge,  gone  or  going,  to  the  pre¬ 
terites  :  so  elelechein,  I  had  gone  through  the 
process  of  speaking  ;  elelogein,  I  had  reasoned 
or  spoken.  Derivative  nouns  flow  principally  from 
this  ancient  form,  as  logos,  a  speech  ;  monos, 
solitary,  left,  remaining ;  tcnos,  stretch  or  pitch  ; 
PHONOS,  striking  ;  aiodos,  a  singer,  a  bard  ;  sto- 
Los,  a  set-off,  robe,  shoot,  message  ;  plocos,  a 
plait ;  FLOGS,  a  flame  ;  tupos,  a  stamp  ;  blabos, 
an  injury  by  violent  contact.  These,  and  all  of 
that  class,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  heaped,  a 
head  ;■  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  bog  or  bebog, 
that  which  has  been  bent,  viz.  a  bow.  The  con¬ 
nection  in  form  between  the  preterite  and  second 
future  arises  from  the  coincidence  of  both  being 
formed  by  abbreviation  of  the  vowels. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  active  tenses.  But, 
besides  these  and  the  passive  voice,  the  Greeks,  the 
Indians,  and  their  descendants  the  Slavi,  have  a 
reciprocal  or  middle  voice,  which  properly  expresses 
that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  done  on  the  aa’ent 

o 

himself,  and  frequently  stands  for  the  passive.  In 
Greek  this  voice  is  formed  by  joining  ai,  self,  to 
the  verb,  in  addition  to  the  pronouns :  the  Hindus 
have  changed  ai  into  e,  sounded  like  e  in  where  : 
the  Slavi  use  siA,  self,  instead  of  ai. 

I  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  this  grammatical 
process,  by  considering  that  a  word  could  not  be 
passive  and  medial  at  the  same  time  ;  by  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  present  and  imperfect  middle  and  pas¬ 
sive  were  literally  one ;  and  by  observing,  that  the 
pronouns  were  visible  before  the  final  syllables  of 
the  passive  and  middle  voices.  This  detection  I 
confirmed  long  afterwards  by  the  Slavonic  and 
Sanscrit  dialects.  As  the  passive  is  throughout  a 
reciprocal  verb^  the  middle  and  passive  tenses  shall 
be  presented  together.  The  present,  middle,  and 
passive  of  leg,  say,  is — ■  ! 

Singular,  Legom-ai,  leges-ai,  leget-ai;  I  say  to  my¬ 
self,  thou,  he  says,  to  thy,  to  his  self ; 
or,  I  am  said,  thou,  &c. 

Dual,  Legometh-on,  legesth-on,  legesth-en;  We 
two  say  to  ourselves,  you  two,  &c. 
Plural,  Legometh-a,  legesth-e,  legont-ai;  We  say 
to  ourselves,  you  say  to  yourselves, 
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they  say  to  themselves;  or,  We  are 
said,  you  are  said,  they  are  said.  In 
perfect  conformity  to  the  French,  Je 
m’appelle,  tu  t’apelles,  il  s’apelle,  &c. 

The  imperfect,  middle,  and  passive,  is — 
Singular,'  Elegom-en,  eleges-o,  eleget-o  ; 

Dual,  Elegometh-on,  elegesth-on,  elegesth-en ; 
Plural,  Elegometh-a,  elegesth-e,  elegont-o. 

It  requires  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  tenses 
which  take  ga  or  e,  that  is,  in  the  imperfect,  aorists 
and  preterperfect,  the  word  ai  is  changed  into  o. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  explaining  the 
first  and  second  future,  and  the  two  aorists  of  the 
middle  voice.  They  are  all  formed  by  joining  at, 
self,  to  the  open  tenses ;  and  o  to  those  which  have 
the  prefix  ga.  So,  in  the 

Singular,  Lexom-ai,  lexesai,  lexetai,  I  shall  speak, 
to  or  for  myself,  &c. 

Dual,  Lexomethon,  lexesthon,  lexesthon  ; 
Plural,  Lexometha,  lexesthe,  lexont-ai. 

In  the  aorist 

Singular,  Elexam-en,  elexas-o,  elexat-o,  I  made  a 
speech  to  myself,  or  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count. 

Dual,  Elexameth-on,  elexasth-on,  elexasthen  ; 
Plural,  Elexametha,  elexasthe,  elexant-o.  ^ 

But  the  two  passive  futures  are  formed  from  par¬ 
ticiples,  or  from  the  verb  reduced  into  that  state,  in 
this  manner#  The .  consignificative  da,  done,  in 
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the  shape  of  tha,  is  added  to  the  shortened  verb ; 

thus,  LEGTHA,  foF  LEGODA,  Said  ;  TATH,  foi* 
TAGTH,  stretched;  stalth,  sent  out;  prachtha, 
acted ;  and  so  in  others  :  on  which  preterite  par¬ 
ticiples  is  raised  a  future,  as  is  done  on  verbs  in 
AO,  EO,  or  00  pure  ;  and  this  new  future  is  in¬ 
flected  with  the  vocable  ai,  self.  Examples  are, 

Lech-tha,  said  ;  lechtheso,  I  will  perform 
the  act  of  said ;  lechthesom-at,  I  will  perform 
the  act  of  being  said  to  myself  or  for  myself ; 
which,  according  to  the  analogy  above  explained, 
is  I  shall  be  said  :  tath,  extended  ;  tatheso,  I 
shall  perform  the  act  of  extension ;  tathesomai, 
I  shall  perform  extension  to  myself,  that  is,  I  shall 
be  extended  :  stalth,  sent ;  stalth-esom-ai,  I 
shall  perform  or  act  the  being  sent  to  myself; 
which  is,  1  shall  be  sent :  prachth-es-et-ai.  He 
shall  execute  the  being  acted  or  done  on  himself, 
or  he  shall  be  done. 

The  second  future  passive  obeys  the  very  same 
laws.  Prag,  stal,  tan,  trag,  leg,  are  equivalent 
to  preterite  participles  of  prasso,  I  do  ;  stellg,'  I 
send  ;  teino,  I  stretch  ;  trogo,  I  chew  ;  lego,  I 
say  ;  on  account  of  the  abbreviation  of  their  vow¬ 
els  ;  they  are  in  the  state  of  wog,  moved ;  bog, 
bent ;  dwog,  driven  ;  log,  laid  ;  mog,  pressed, 
closed  ;  rog,  torn,  broken  ;  and  the  like,  in  the 
primeval  language.  Consequently  pragesomai, 
stalesomai,  tanesomat,  tragesom^i,  legesomai, 
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are  second  futures  on  the  compound  form  illustrat¬ 
ed  above.  Leg^esom-ai,  L  shall  execute  the  act  of 
being  said  to  or  for  myself,  viz.  I  shall  be  said,  is  a 
more  simple  expression  than  i^echthesomai,  inas¬ 
much  as  LEG,  said,  is  more  simple  than  lechd  or 
LECHTH.  It  would  be  easy  to  confirm  this  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  practice  of  the  best  Greek  poets  and 
historians. 

The  two  aorists  are  directly  formed  from  these 
different  kinds  of  partitiples,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  reciprocal  scheme.  So,  lechth,  been 
said  }  GELECTHEEN,  I  was  said  ;  leg,  said ;  ge- 
legeen,  and,  by  contraction,  elegen,  I  was  said  : 
PRACHTH,  done ;  eprachthee,  he  was  done ; 
PRAG,  done ;  epragees,  thou  wast  done ;  epra- 
gendan,  or  epragesan  by  contraction,  they  were 
done  :  michth,  mixed  j  emichthen,  I  was  mixed 
and  E'MiG-EN,  I  was  mixed.  Migeis  tei  chthoni 
differs  a  little  from  michtheis  tei  chthoni :  the  lat¬ 
ter  signifies  stronger  action,  nearly  synonymous 
with  kneaded  or  wrought  up  like  lime  and  sand ; 
the  other  barely  states  the  fact  of  being  mixed  :  it 
is  the  poetical  word,  and  carries  a  more  elegant 
sense  than  the  other  ;  but  such  distinctions,  though 
real,  are  often  neglected. 

The  preterite  passive  is  a  reciprocal  form  aug¬ 
mented  by  reduplication,  and  by  the  word  ai,  self. 
In  the  example  lego  it  runs  as  below, 

Singular,  Leleg-om-ai ;  leleg-es-ai,  leleg-et-ai,  I 
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-  ‘  have  said  for  myself.  I  have  been 

said,  &c. 

Dual,  Leleg-ometh-on,  leleg4h-on,  leleg-th-on. 
Plural,  Leleg-ometh-a,  leleg-eth-e,  leleg-ont-ai. 
The  Greek  philologist  may  readily  discover  how  ■ 
these  regular  forms  were  contracted :  he  may 
easily  apply  them  to  other  verbs  5  and  remark  that 
the  radical  assumes  the  sense  of  a  preterite  parti¬ 
ciple,  to  which  the  pronouns  and  the  noun  ai,  self, 
are  instantly  subjoined.  Contraction  and  inter-^ 
change  of  the  consonants  take  place  in  many  of 
these  compound  tenses,  on  a  broader  and  bolder 
scale  than  the  rules  of  grammarians  have  hitherto 
delineated. 

The  preterpluperfect  tense  is  formed  by  prefix¬ 
ing  to  the  preterite  ge  or  e  as  usual,  and  changing 
AI,  in  the  customary  manner,  into  o  short.  Thus. 
LELEGMAT,  I  have  Said  to  myself,  or  I  have  been 
said;  ELELEGMEN,  I  had  said  to  myself,  or  I  w^as 
said.  These,  like  all  preterite  tenses  of  the  re¬ 
doubled  order,  mark  complete  action,  though  but 
a  moment  past,  and  leave  remote  time  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  aorists.  Preterites,  accordingly, 
have  often  a  present  meaning,  which  is  well  trans« 
lated  by  I  am,  &c.  The  preterpliiperfects  are, 
however,  terms  which  imply  past  action,  and, 
therefore,  they  approximate  to  the  aorists  and  the 
imperfect  in  that  respect,  and  in  that  only,  for  they 
are  definite  in  signification. 
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All  the  tenses  of  the  active,  middle,  and  passive 
voice  have,  with  few  exceptions,  subjunctive,  opta¬ 
tive,  imperative,  infinitive  moods,  and  participles. 
The  subjunctives,  optatives,  imperatives,  infinitives, 
and  participles  of  the  present  and  imperfect,  of  the 
preterite  and  preterpluperfect,  are  the  same  in  all 
the  voices.  The  grammarians  have  discovered  no 
subjunctive  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  ablest  of 
them  dispute  the  existence  of  what  has  been  called 
the  paula-post-futurum,  which  is  formed  by  re¬ 
doubling  the  first  future  of  the  middle  voice.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  a  future,  if  a  com¬ 
plete  signification,  is  a  very  convenient  tense,  and 
is  expressed  in  the  Ionic  Greek  by  such  forms. as 
LELEXOMAi,  I  shall  have  said  to  myself;  lelexe- 
TAi,  it  shall  have  said  to  itself,  that  is,  it  shall  be 
said.  The  subjunctives  and  optatives  are  all  form¬ 
ed,  on  the  principles  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  section  ;  and  the  imperatives  rise  directly  from 
=  the  indicatives,  by  subjoining  the  pronouns ;  and,  in 
reciprocal  forms,  the  consignificative  o  for  ai,  self. 
The  philologist  must  recollect,  that,  in  the  third 
person  of  the  plural  of  these,  a  corruption  exists,  by 
which  osAN,  the  contraction  of  ondand,  seems  to 
be  annexed  to  the  second  person  plural :  thus  le- 
CESTHE,  say  ye  for  yourselves ;  legesthosan  for 
legesthondan,  let  them  say  for  themselves.  In 
the  second  person  singular  the  old  form  of  the  im- 
,  perative  of  the  reciprocal  present  was  in  so ;  thus 
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LEGEso,  say  thou  for  thyself,  instead  of  the  modern 

LEGOU. 

All  the  infinitives  of  the  active  voice  are  nouns 
formed  with  the  consignificatives  ma,  make,  and 
NA,  work  ;  which  give  an  adjective  or  participial 
nature  to  the  radical ;  for  every  infinitive  is  merely 
a  verbal  noun,  and,  as  verbal  nouns  may  be  formed 
by  any  con  significative,  the  varieties  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  are  consequently  numerous  in  the  different 
dialects.  The  Teutones  used  na,  make,  as  lag- 
ana,  laid,  the  act  of  laying  :  infinitives  of  the  Ten-- 
tonic  dialects,  therefore,  ended  in  an,  en,  on.  The 
Celts  used  two  consignificatives  ag,  or  ach,  work, 
or  act ;  and  adh  or  tdh,  a  variety  of  da,  done,  or 
do.  So  CRUiN,  gather ;  cruinneagh,  gathering  • 
cruinn-eagh-adh,  what  is  gathered,  or  an  assem¬ 
bly.  The  infinitive,  to  gather,  is  cruinneaghadh. 
The  Indians,  Persians,  and  Slavi,  used  to  affix 
the  word  da,  the  sign  of  the  preterite,  to  the  root, 
which  produced  a  verbal  noun ;  thus  lag,  lay  ;  lag- 
ate,  layed,  laid,  and,  by  common  use,  to  lay : 

'  SARP,  creep  ;  sarp-tun,  to  creep,  literally  the  act 
.  of  having  crept,  or  the  creeping  :  khor,  eat,  chew  ; 
KHOR'DEN,  the  having  ate,  the  eating,  or  to  eat. 
Every  Slavic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit  infinitive  is  quite 
the  same  as  the  Latin  supine  in  tum.  The  Latin 
tribes  not  only  used  this  kind  of  infinitive,  but  also 
one  formed  with  ra,  make,  as  ama-re,  the  making 
dove  ;  DOCERE,  the  making  of  instruction  5  audire, 
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the  acting  of  hearing.  That  which  determines  the 
preceding  vowel  to  be  long  or  short  is  the  contracted 
consignificative,  or  verbifying  word.  These  verbs, 
and  all  others  like  to  them,  were  like  timao,  I 
honour ;  phileo,  I  love  ;  cuno,  1  x'oll  ;  and  were 
once  AM-AG-ARE  ;  DOC»EG-ERE,  AUD-IG-ERE.  The 
third  Latin  conjugation  comprehends  the  original 
verbs.  All  the  verbs,  conjugated  like  the  three 
vei'bs  now  mentioned,  are  derivatives.  The  root 
of  AM  is  ACM,  agree,  unite  with,  like,  love ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  words  are  also  from  leik,  agree, 
join  with,  in  form,  or  in  feelings  of  the  mind.  Liu¬ 
ba,  or  LEOBA,  love,  is  a  derivative  of  leikba,  to 
exercise  liking.  Placeo  signifies  either  I  like,  or, 
if  it  be  active,;!  make  another  like.  Doc,  show,  or 
teach,  is  the  Greek  deic,  and  Sanscrit  deish  ;  all 
from  TAEC,  or  twaec,  the  Teutonic  for  point  out, 
show,  direct  :  taeca  is  a  teacher,  and  tac-n,  what 
shows,  a  token.  Aud  is  the  preterite  of  og,  to 
.take,  from  ag,  the  radical,  which  is  the  origin  of 
AG*-iG-o,  or  Aio,  I  hear,  in  Greek.  The  words 
ODH  and  OGH  are  common  Celtic  for  the  Saxon 
ooR,  or  EAR,  (oG-ER,)  an  ear. 

Any  verbal  noun  may  stand  for  an  infinitive. 
The  Greek  infinitive  was  formed  by  ma,  na, 
and  Ai,  self ;  thus  leg,  say  ;  legema,  say-made, 
that  is,  said ;  legemena,  say-made-wnmught,  or 
say-make-work,  which  is  a  completely  formed  pre¬ 
terite  participle.  To  this  they  joined  ai,  self; 
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LEGEMENAi,  which  was  the  form  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
finitive,  they  at  length  contracted  into  legenai  or 
LEGEiN.  The  species  arising  from  the  tenses,  such 
as  lexenai  or  lexein,  future  ;  legeenai  or  le- 

GEIN,  LEG-SAMENAI  Or  LEXAI,  LELECHENAI,  LELO- 
GENAI,  LECHTHEEMENAI  01'  LECHTHENAI,  LEGEE- 
MENAi  or  LEGENAI,  and  LELECHTH-Ai,  are  all  ob¬ 
viously  formed  on  the  above  principle.  The  reci¬ 
procal  infinitives  are  made  by  joining  end  or  and, 
signs  of  the  present  participle,  to  the  modified  ra¬ 
dical,  and  by  afterwards  affixing  ai  :  thus,  leg* end 
or  LEGENTH-Ai,  and,  by  contraction,  legesthai,  to 
be  saying  for  oneself ;  lexanth-ai,  to  be  in  the 
act  of  having  spoken  for  oneself,  which  is  also  con¬ 
tracted  into  LEXASTHAi.  The  infinitive  active  seems 
to  have  in  ancient  times  a  reciprocal  or  passive 
sense. 

The  participles  require  particular  attention  :  their 
history  is  as  follows.  The  sense  of  every  part  of 
the  verb,  so  far  as  regards  time,  is  contained  in  the 
unchanged,  or  in  the  modified  radical.  Thus  trep 
is  turning,  in  the  sense  of  present  action ;  treps, 
beginning  to  turn  ;  trap-e,  making  to  turn,  or 
in  the  act  of  executing ;  trap,  turning ;  trep- 
SA,  from  getrepsa,  having  made  turning  ;  and 
TRAP,  from  getrap,  is  similar  in  sense.  Tetreph 
is  turned,  with  active  powers ;  tetrop,  turned, 
simply ;  trephth,  from  getrephth,  in  a  preter¬ 
ite  sense,  turned ;  and  trap,  from  getrap-e,  has 
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nearly  the  same  sense.  Tetraph  is  equivalent  to 
TETREPH,  and  signifies  full  turned.  All  these  may 
take  the  ancient  signs  of  a  present  or  preterite  par¬ 
ticiple,  according  to  convenience.  These  signs  are 
NA-DA,  or  ND  or  NT,  aiid  DA,  which  is  often  written 
TA  and  tha.  As  lag-and  is  laying  in  ancient 
English,  so  legont  is  speaking,  and  trepont  is 
turning,  in  Greek.  As  lelogida,  or  lelagoda, 
is  laid  or  put  down  in  Teutonic  ;  so  lelechot  and 
LELOGOT  are  said  in  the  Hellenic  dialects,  Te- 
TREPHOT  is  turned,  as  is  also  tetropod.  These 
are  all  in  the  crude  form  and  neuter  gender. 

It  may  save  trouble  and  repetition  to  say  in  a 
few  words,  that  all  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  and  San¬ 
scrit  participles,  which  are  made  by  d,  t,  th,  or 
TE,  are  preterite,  and  to  be  explained  from  da,  do 
or  done  5  and  that  all  participles  which  have  nt, 
ND,  or  NTH,  in  their  composition,  are  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense,  active  by  nature,  and  bestowing  that 
tendency  on  the  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  de¬ 
scending  from  them.  Further,  the  termination  of 
the  present  participle  may  be  conferred  on  words, 
essentially  preterite  by  nature.  Thus  trap,  turned ; 
TRAPEND,  executing  the  act  of  having  been  turned  ; 
LEG,  said ;  legend,  performing  the  act  of  said ; 
trephthends,  he  performing  the  act  of  turned. 
Such  combinations  imply  an  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  meaning  is  not,  that  an  action  com¬ 
pletely  finished  is  still  going  on,  but  that  reference 
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is  niacle  to  the  performing  of  the  actual  process,  by 
which  the  completion  of  the  action  was  effected. 
It  also  means  continuing  in  the  state  of  said  or 
turned :  thus  ho  lucos  strephthenps,  the  wolf 
having  accomplished  complete  turning,  or  the  wolf 
remaining  in  the  state  of  being  wholly  turned  ;  ho 
LUCOS  STREPSANDS,  the  wolf  having  effected  a  turn, 
the  wolf  having  turned.  Note  carefully  the  power 
of  hav-ing  before  the  preterite  turn-ed. — Ho  lugos 
STRABENDS,  the  wolf  having  got  into  the  state  of 
turned,  that  is,  of  being  twisted ;  for  strabeis  or 
STRABENDS  is  quite  different  in  sense  from  streph- 
THEis  :  the  one  expresses  merely  the  being  in  that 
state  from  any  cause,  particularly  an  external  and 
foreign  one  ;  the  other  means  having  been  turned 
by  internal  impulse,  voluntary  and  natural.  Per¬ 
sons,  who  are  preternaturally  squint-eyed,  are  called 
STRABoi  or  STRABONES.  The  term  streptoi  would 
in  this  case  be  utterly  inapplicable,  and  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense.  The  natural  construction  of  the  two 
preterites  produces  that  diversity. 

By  adverting  to  the  rules  above  stated,  the  phi¬ 
lologist  may  investigate  the  properties  of  more  than 
half  of  the  European  words  ;  as  the  present  and 
preterite  consignificatives  are  by  far  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  prevalent  of  all  the  compounding  terms. 
The  Greek  participles  legonds,  saying  ;  lexonds, 
beginning  to  say  ;  legeonds  or  legonds,  begin¬ 
ning  or  making  speech ;  lex  and  s,  havi??^>^  said ; 
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LEG-ONDS,  having  said ;  both  in  an  active  sense ; 
and  LECHTHENDs,  and  legeends,  being  in  the 
state  of  said,  continuing  or  existing  in  the  state 
of  said,  without  reference  to  agency,  further 
than  is  implied  in  mere  continuation  or  existence ; 
are  all  obvious  in  their  construction.  Lelechods, 
said,  meaning  that  saying  is  finished  by  actual  per¬ 
formance  and  labour ;  lelogods,  said,  that  is, 
placed  in  the  state  of  finished  speech,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  operation  ;  are  equally  intelligible.  But 
the  addition  of  ma-na,  or  men,  forms  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  participial  species,  and  conveys 
an  active  sense  of  a  finished  or  finishing  operation. 
Thus  LEG-OME-NON,  that  which  is  now  making  into 
the  state  of  finished  speaking  ;  legomenos,  (leg- 
AMA-NA-SA,)  he  that  is  finishing  or  going  through 
with  speaking :  auton  trepomenon  horao,  I  see 
him  getting  into  the  state  of  being  turned  ;  auton 
treponta  horao,  I  see  him  actually  turning, 
(himself  or  another  thing,)  which  is  not  so  good  as 
trepomenon  when  applied  to  self-action.  As  the 
word  strength-en  in  English  signifies  to  get  or  ga¬ 
ther  strength,  to  become  strong  ;  so  trepom-en, 
means  either  to  become,  or  to  be  turning.  This  is 
called  a  participle  of  the  reciprocal  voice,  but  its 
connection  with  that  is  only  accidental.  It  is  ac¬ 
tive  by  nature,  and  only  passive  by  application,  for 
the  verb  is  of  the  present  tense,  and  the  consigni- 
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ficatives  mean  the  active  carrying  forward  of  the 
sense  of  the  verb  into  a  completed  state. 

These  consignificatives  are  joined  to  the  other 
tenses,  which,  being  of  a  future  or  preterite  sense, 
obtain  a  similar  meaning  in  the  compounds  :  thus 
TREPSOMEN“OS,  Carrying  on  to  completion  the  act 
and  manner  of  acting  specified  by  treps  ;  trepsa- 
MEN-os,  he  carrying  on  to  completion  the  act  of 
TREPSA,  turned,  that  is,  having  accomplished  the 
being  turned,  having  turned  ;  trephthesomenos, 
carrying  into  completion  the  act  of  being  about  to 
enter  the  state  of  trephtha,  turned  ;  that  is,  about 
to  be  turned  ;  trapes-omen-os,  nearly  the  same, 
the  original  difference  between  trephth  and  trap 
being  preserved  ;  leleg-men-os,  and  tetrap-me- 
Nos,  otherwise  tetramenos,  conducting  or  making 
into  the  state  of  being  completely  turned  or  said, 
that  is,  turned  or  said.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ac¬ 
tive  power  of  these  auxiliary  words,  trepsamenos 
and  lexamenos  would  not  signify  having  turned 
or  said,  but  turned  or  said  in  a  completely  passive 
sense. 

All  passives  are  by  original  constitution  active 
verbs  ;  a  doctrine  which  extends  to  participles  and 
nouns  formed  from  these.  Though  we  use  and 
consider  the  words  said,  laid,  fallen,  dead,  and  the 
like,  as  entirely  passive  in  sense  and  form ;  they 
were  at  first  active  and  energetic,  both  in  the  radi¬ 
cals  and  auxiliaries.  Said,  for  saegi-da,  wa3  lite- 
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rally  say«do  :  the  radical  was  sag,  to  move  strongly, 
shake,  move  forward,  exert,  put  forth,  ex-press. 
Laid  was  lagi-da,  from  lag,  strike  elastically ;  and 
DA,  from  DAGj  \vork,  do.  Fallen  Was  falla-na, 
from  FAG,  move ;  whence  fagel,  or  fall,  move, 
totter,  tumble  ;  and  nag,  work  actively.  The  word 
PAT  (PAGT,)  fall,  is  common  in  Sanscrit,  as  is  pe- 
To  in  Greek.  Dead  is  from  dwagida,  a  compound 
of  DWAG,  bruise,  soften,  make  powerless,  wither 
like  plants,  become  faded  like  flowers,  and  life-less, 
spiritless  like  animals. 

The  grammarians  tell  us,  that  there  are  nouns 
derived  from  all  the  persons  of  the  verbs,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  preterperfect  passive.  Such  de¬ 
rivations  are  founded  only  on  appearance,  which 
has  led  to  many  faulty  arrangements  in  science,  and 
in  language.  One  of  the  greatest  errors  which 
have  been  committed  by  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  the 
father  of  rational  philology,  is  the  deduction  of 
words  ending  in  th,  a  variety  of  da,  from  the 
third  person  singular.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
informed  that  sphalma  and  poema,  an  error  and  a 
poem,  come  from  esphalmai  and  pepoiemai  ^  that 
SCEPSIS  and  poesis  come  from  escepsai  and  pe- 
POESAi,  thou  hast  been  considered  or  done  ;  that 
didactron,  teaching-money,  and  deictes,  a  show¬ 
er  or  demonstrator,  come  from  didactai,  he  has 
been  taught,  and  dedejctai,  he  has  been  shown  ; 
we  are  to  observe  that  this  etymology  is  absurd  and 
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impossible,  having  its  foundation  in  appearance,  not 
in  truth.  Sphalma  and  poem  a,  contractions  of 
SPHALMAT  and  POEMAT,  are  not  from  the  personal 
verb,  nor  from  m,  which  in  it  signifies  1 ;  but  from 
the  participial  consignificatives  ma,  make,  and  da, 
do.^ — Sphal,  stumbling,  or  stumble  ;  sphalma, 
making  a  stumble  ;  sphalmada,  the  act  of  having 
made  a  stumble.  It  is  metaphorically  an  error  or 
blunder.— Poi,  make,  (bag,  work,  labour;)  poi-e- 
EMA,  make-7nakmg,  a  making ;  poi-e-emad,  the 
act  of  having  made  ;  the  single  effect  of  that  act : 
if  the  act  was  composing,  it  is  a  poem.  But  poesis 
is  from  poi-e-s-is,  to  wit,  from  poi,  the  radical ;  e, 
(for  AG  or  EG,)  the  verbifying  auxiliary ;  sa,  the 
consignificative,  meaning  work ;  and  is  the  sign  of 
the  person,  for  all  such  words  were  viewed  as  per¬ 
sonal  on  account  of  their  active  nature.  Poiesis  is 
the  active  performance  of  making,  and  the  faculty 
of  doing  so,  but  poiemat  is  a  single  act,  or  the 
fruit  of  that  act.  The  difference  is  marked  and 
very  distinct.  Scep,  divide,  discern,  distinguish 
with  the  eye  or  mind,  make  discriminations  by 
looking  into  objects,  or  by  inquiring  into  opinions, 
which  is  called  speculating  ;  produces  both  scep-si-s 
and  STEP-MAT,  or  scemmat.  The  first  signifies  in¬ 
quiry,  the  other  signifies  the  act,  or  a  single  act  of 
inquiry.  Dac,  to  point  out,  and  consequently  in¬ 
struct,  like  many  similar  verbs,  is  redoubled,  which 
strengthens  its  power.  From  it  rises  the  new  verb 
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DiDASc,  to  give  teaching  or  instruction,  to  make 
learn  any  thing :  the  derivative  didac-et-er-on,  a 
compound  of  didacet,  teaching,  or  the  having  been 
taught,  and  ra,  pertaining  to,  with  ow,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mark  of  the  neuter  gender,  signifies  the  thing 
belonging  to  teaching,  the  money  due  on  account 
of  it. 

The  mystery  of  deponent  verbs,  a  subject  of  great 
grammatical  difficulty,  is  perfectly  dispelled  by  the 
account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  passive  voice.  All  deponent  verbs  are  actives 
of  a  reciprocal  character,  which  fits  them  for  use,  on 
some  occasions,  with  great  propriety.  Thus  ac- 
thomai,  machomai,  boulomai,  and  deomai,  I 
grieve,  I  fight,  I  will,  I  want  or  seek,  being  per¬ 
sonal  actions  relating  to  individual,  bodily,  or  men¬ 
tal  operations,  are  much  better  than  actho,  I  make 
grieve  ;  macho,  I  bruise,  or  beat  (obsolete  ;)  bou- 
Lo,  I  bend  or  incline ;  deo,  I  want  or  need.  For 
ACHTHOMAi  means  I  grieve  myself;  machomai,  &c. 
I  perform  my  part  of  the  combat,  I  play  my  part 
against  another’s  exertions ;  I  incline  or  bend  my 
own  mind  ;  I  want  for  myself,  I  seek  what  I  need 
for  myself.  Loquit-ur,  grad-it-ur  ;  reminisc- 
it-ur,  irascitur,  are  better  than  loquit,  gra- 
niT,  REMiNisciT,  and  irascit  ;  for  loquit  is  mere¬ 
ly  he  who  makes  a  noise  ;  reminiscit  and  irascit 
rather  mean  he  reminds  or  provokes  others  ;  and 
though  each  of  these  verbs  did  express  the  actions 
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common  to  the  agent  and  the  object  of  action,  yet 
the  middle  voice  removes  all  ambiguity,  and  appro¬ 
priates  them  to  the  agent  himself. 

The  Latin  tongue,  originally  the  same  with  the 
Greek,  underwent  several  important  changes  in 
the  course  of  improvement  and  time.  Its  charac¬ 
ter,  however,  is  much  less  flexible,  its  terms  are 
more  original,  and  its  nature  far  more  simple,  than 
those  of  the  Hellenic  dialects.  The  Italian  colo¬ 
nies  seem  to  have  lost  the  native  inflections  of  their 
verbs,  a  very  common  incident  in  barbarous  society. 
They  preserved  the  Greek,  or  rather  the  universal 
method  of  forming  the  subjunctive ;  but  they  re¬ 
tained  imperfectly  the  reduplication,  and  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  consignificative  ra,  as  a  verbifying 
term,  in  forming  their  reciprocal  or  passive  voice, 
and  in  constructing  their  infinitives. 

The  present  tense  of  amo,  doceo,  lego,  audio,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek,  only  more 
original  and  perfect  in  the  pronouns. — Lego,  leg-is, 
leg-it,  legimus,  leg-itis,  leg-unt.  The  protraction 
of  the  voice,  and  the  emphasis,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  history  of  Teutonic  and  Greek  sub¬ 
junctives,  had  their  full  influence  on  the  Latin. — 
Amem,  ames,  amet,  amemus,  ametis,  ament;  do- 
ceam,  doceas,  doceat,  doceamus,  doceatis,  doceant ; 
audiam,  audias,  audiat,  audiainus,  audiatis,  audiant ; 
legam,  legas,  legat,  legamus,  legatis,  legant.-"  Amem 
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is  instead  of  ama-am,  which,  by  suspension  and  em¬ 
phasis,  has  produced  an  e  generally  long,  and  ori¬ 
ginally  sounded  like  ai  in  declaim,  or  perhaps  like 
A  in  same.  The  nature  of  the  long  vowel  in  audi- 
amus,  legatis,  ametis,  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

The  I^atins  had  lost  the  manner  of  forming  pre¬ 
terite  tenses  by  ga  or  e.  This  delicate  feature  of 
the  Ionian  or  Argive  dialects  was  obliterated,  by 
their  long  separation  from  the  parent  stock.  In¬ 
stead  of  it,  they  applied  the  con  significative  ba  (of 
which  see  an  account  in  Part  I.)  to  the  radical,  and 
with  it  formed  such  words  as  ama-ba,  boceba, 
which  literally  signify  bringing  or  making  love, 
teaching.  The  new  word  was  viewed  as  a  verbal 
noun,  expressive  of  action  carrying  on,  which,  when 
declined  like  elexa,  the  radical  of  the  first  aorist 
active  of  lego,  I  say,  in  Greek,  had  an  imperfectly 
past  sense  ;  that  is,  the  action  was  in  past  time,  but 
was  going  on,  and  not  then  completed ;  but  when 
the  same  word  was  declined  with  the  vowels  of  the 
present  tense,  in  original  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Cel¬ 
tic  verbs,  it  obtained  a  future  sense.  In  all  the 
most  original  dialects  there  was  no  future  tense. 
In  the  Teutonic  varieties,  from  the  Visigothic  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  present  and  future  were  the 
same.  The  Celtic  and  Cyraraig  have  no  present 
tense ;  that  is  to  say,  their  present  has  in  course  of 
time  become  their  future,  and  is  now  supplied  by 
periphrasis.  When  amaba  was  declined  like  lego. 
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legis,  legit,  legimus,  legitis,  legunt,  like  the  genu¬ 
ine  old  present,  it  carried  by  custom  a  future  sig- . 
nification  ;  but  when  declined  like  the  first  aorist 
of  Greek  verbs,  it  became  an  imperfect.  Contrast 
amabam-as-at,  amus-atis-ant,  with  amabo-isdt,  imus- 
itis-unt ;  the  short  vowels  of  the  one  species  v^ith 
the  long  and  coalesced  vowels  of  the  other. 

This  form  of  the  future  is  in  use  only  in  the  se¬ 
condary  conjugations  :  the  primitive  verbs  arranged 
under  lego  maintained  the  most  ancient  Greek  fu¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  brought  with  the  language 
from  the  south.  Legam,  leges,  leget,  legemus,  le¬ 
ge  tis,  legent,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
lego,  legeis,  legei ;  legoumen  (for  legeomen,)  le- 
geite,  legousi  (for  legeondi.) 

The  original  manner  of  forming  the  perfect  pre¬ 
terite,  by  reduplication  of  the  word,  and  abbreviat¬ 
ing  or  changing  its  vowels,  entered  Italy  along  with 
the  primitive  verbs.  Gecini,  pependi,  spopondi, 
pepuli,  tetuli,  and  many  others,  obsolete,  or  com¬ 
mon,  are  examples  of  it ;  but  the  Romans,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  abandoned  this  method  in  prac¬ 
tice,  contented  themselves  with  abbreviating  the 
vowels  ;  and,  in  many  of  their  verbs,  with  subjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  radical  v,  a  variety,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
the  auxiliary  ba  already  mentioned.  The  preterites 
of  the  third  conjugation  are  simple,  unassisted,  and 
regular.  They  run  in  this  form — pepuli,  pepulisti, 
pepulit  5  pepulimus,  pepulistis,  pepulerunt  or  pepu- 
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lore.  The  reason  of  shortening  the  radical  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  European  tongues. 
The  pronouns  are  affixed  by  means  of  i,  as  is  the 
manner  of  all  very  ancient  and  simple  inflection. 
The  coincidence  between  the  Teutonic  second  per¬ 
son  singular  in  st,  from  swa-thwa,  and  the  same 
person  in  Latin,  deserves  notice.  As  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  RA  before  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
plural,  the  same  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
preterites. 

As  the  ancient  Romans  had  lost  the  Greek  aux¬ 
iliary  term  or  consignificative  of  past  action,  they 
seem  to  have  supplied  its  place  with  ra.  The  verb 
acquired  by  this  is  not  a  sign  of  past  or  future  time, 
but  a  sense  of  action,  similar  to  what  is  bestowed  in 
Greek  by  the  use  of  sa,  in  future  or  rather  incep¬ 
tive  verbs ;  the  effects  of  which  are  extensively  seen 
in  the  language.  They  joined  ra  to  their  tenses, 
in  order  to  lay  indirectly  the  foundations  of  a  pre¬ 
terite  meaning.  By  affixing  it  to  leg  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense,  they  formed  legerem  ;  and  to  the  same 
verb  in  the  preterite,  they  formed  legeram,  legerira, 
and  legero.  .  But  this  composition  will  be  more  dis¬ 
tinct  in  PELLo-PEPULi,  I  drive,  an  active  verb,  the 
same  as  ballo  in  Greek,  and  buail  in  Celtic,  and 
immediately  descended  from  bag,  to  strike.  By 
means  of  ra  the  Latin  nations  formed  teller, 
which  they  conjugated  with  the  subjunctive  or 
conditional  emphasis,  and  used  in  the  imperfectly 
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preterite  sense.  The  same  term,  compounded  with 
PEPULi,  made  pepuler,  which  obtained  a  preterite 
or  future  meaning,  according  to  the  manner  of  con¬ 
jugation.  If  that  was  open,  and  the  pronouns  were 
preceded  by  a,  as  in  amabam,  and  in  the  Greek 
ELEXA,  I  said  ;  the  sense  was  preterite,  and  express¬ 
ed  the  pluperfect,  or  the  past  time  of  a  tense  na¬ 
turally  preterite.  If  the  conjugation  consisted  in 
affixing  the  pronouns  as  to  a  present  tense,  the 
new  tense  had  a  conditional  or  future  meaning. 
Thus  pepuieram,  I  had  driven  ;  pepulerim,  I  may 
have  driven  ;  si  amaverim,  if  I  [may]  have  loved  j 
pepulero,  I  shall  have  driven ;  cum  amavero, 
when  I  shall  have  loved.  The  affinity  between  the 
preterite  subjunctive  and  subjunctive  future  is  very 
great.  Instead  of  ra  the  old  Romans  used  sa,  a 
consignificative  of  kindred  meaning.  They  said 
facesit  and  facesim  for  fecerit  and  fecerim  ;  leva- 
vesim  for  levaverim,  and  levaveso  for  levavero  ;  ta- 
gesim  and  tageso,  for  tetigerim  and  tetigero.  They 
made  the  preterpluperfect  subjunctive  from  araave- 
ram  or  pepuieram  by  inserting  s,  in  this  manner  ; 
amavesesem,  pepulesesem,  instead  of  amavererem 
and  pepulererem.  This  lisping  pronunciation 
(blaesa  balbaque  senectus)  was  gradually 
abandoned.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Cymraig 
Gauls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  colonies  ; 
at  least  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Latin  verb  countenances  thi$  supposition. 
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The  word  car,  of  which  the  original  sense  is  strait, 
near,  pressing ;  in  all  respects  analogous  to  hwear 
or  HEAR,  heavy,  care-exciting  ;  and  to  bj:sorg,  from 
swERG,  heavy,  translated  by  Lye  carus  j  but  of 
which  the  secondary  sense  is  dear,  forms  a  parti¬ 
cular  Celtic  and  Cymraig  verb.  This  verb  has, 
like  all  those  in  the  same  languages,  no  present. 
The  old  short  preterite,  which  the  Welsh  gramma¬ 
rians  call  the  imperfect,  is  car-un,  car-it,  carai ; 
car-em,  car-ech,  car-ent,  I  loved,  thou  lovedst, 
&c.  The  factitious  preterite  is  made  by  s  ;  thus 
cer-ais,  cer-aist,  car-oth,  car-as-om,  car-as-och,  car- 
as-ant,  I  have  loved,  and  so  on  through  the  other 
live  persons.  The  preterpluperfect  is  car-as-un, 
car-as-it,  car-as-ai ;  car-as-em,  car-as-ech,  car-as-ent, 
I  had  loved.  The  future  is  car-av,  cer-i,  car,  car- 
un,  cer-uch,  car-aot.  It  is  the  ancient  present 
tense.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  tenses  of  the  British 
language.  The  passive  is  all  periphrasticai,  and 
made  in  a  natural  but  singular  manner.  From 
every  active  tense  comes  a  participle  in  this  form, 
cer-id,  loved  ;  caruyd,  been  or  having  been  loved ; 
carasid,  had  been  loved  ;  cerir,  from  the  future,  to 
be  loved.  These  are  the  imperfect,  preterite,  pre- 
terperfect,  and  future  participles,  called  by  the 
Welsh  grammarians  third  persons  singular  of  the 
verb.  The  noun  or  verbal  cam,  love,  is  then  tak¬ 
en,  and  along  with  pronouns,  auxiliaries,  and  a 
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preposition,  the  following  present  is  constituted : 
“  I  am  on  my  loving,  thou  art  on  thy  loving,  he  is 
on  his  loving, and  so  on  throughout  the  tense. 
To  form  the  imperfect  they  take  cerid,  loved,  and 
say  cerid  vy,  cerid  dy,  cerid  ev,  that  is,  loved  of  me, 
loved  of  thee,  loved  of  him,  &c.  meaning  I  was 
loved,  and  so  forth.  If  the  Latin  tribes  borrowed 
any  thing  materially  Celtic  from  their  neighbours 
beyond  the  Appenines,  it  must  have  been  the  use 
of  RA  and  SA  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.  These, 
however,  might  have  been  employed  in  imitation  of 
some  ancient  dialect  now  totally  lost,  the  speech  of 
a  Tuscan  or  a  Sabine  tribe,  which  never  knew  cele¬ 
brity,  or  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

The  passive  voice  of  the  Latin  verb,  like  that  of 
the  Greek,  is  entirely  reciprocal.  All  the  tenses 
follow  the  character  of  their  original  active  form. 
One  example,  therefore,  may  suffice  to  illustrate 
their  nature  in  general. — Lego,  legis,  legit,  legi« 
mus,  legitis,  legunt ;  passive  voice,  leg~or  ;  leg-eris 
or  leg-ere ;  leg-it-ur,  leg-im-ur,  legimini,  leg-unt- 
ur.  It  is  evident  that  or  or  ur  is  here  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Greek  ai  ;  but  the  true  word  being 
forgotten,  and  the  habit  of  using  it  alone  retained; 
its  place  was  rudely  supplied  by  the  consign ificative 
RA,  which  transformed  the  active  voice  into  a  kind 
of  adjective.  It  is  further  very  remarkable,  that 
the  second  person  plural  is  always  made  by  the 
old  Greek  infinitive  termination,  wliich  being  in 
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ancient  times  used  for  the  imperative,  at  last 
was  in  a  barbarous  country  transferred  into  the 
language,  as  a  verb  of  the  second  person.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  amare,  amabare, 
amabere,  amere,  amarere,  bear  some  reference  to 
an  infinitive  ;  though  they  are  probably  varieties  of 
the  regular  forms  amaris,  amabaris,  amaberis,  ame- 
ris,  amareris,  in  which  the  s  will  be  considered  by 
many  as  the  representative  of  the  pronoun.  But 
amamini,  amabamini,  amabimini,  amemini,  and 
amaremini,  are  formed  on  the  plan  of  legemenai, 
to  say  ;  lexemenai,  to  be  about  to  say  ;  lexamenai, 
to  have  said  ;  and  lelechemenai,  to  have  finished 
saying.  All  classic  scholars  know  the  Attic  and 
Ionic  practice  of  using  the  infinitive  for  the  impe¬ 
rative  ;  an  example  of  which,  out  of  many,  is  found 
in  the  15th  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  22d  line  from 
the  end  of  the  book.  Observe  also  that  it  begins 
a  speech.  Eipemenai  moi,  Troes,  agauou  Ilioneos 
patri  philoi  cai  metri :  Say  for  me,  Trojans,  to  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  proud  Ilioneus.  In  the 
Latin  imperative,  amamino  was  anciently  used  for 
amare  or  amator,  be  thou  loved  ;  and  amaminor  for 
amamini,  be  you  loved.  The  o  and  or  at  the  close 
of  these  is  the  substitute  for  the  Greek  ai,  self.  In 
the  active  form,  amato,  love  thou,  is  for  ama-to,  in 
which  TO  is  thou,  and  is  different  from  to,  he,  in 
the  third  person.  In  all  the  dialects,  thwa,  self, 
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was  used  originally  to  denote  three  different  things, 
thou,  that,  and  he. 

The  infinitives  are  derived  from  the  present, 
preterite,  and  future,  with  the  assistance  of  sa  and 
RA  ;  thus  pelle-re,  the  driving,  the  performing  of 
drive,  from  ra,  make  or  work ;  pepulisese,  for  pe- 
pulerere,  the  performing  of  pepuler,  the  pluperfect 
of  pello,  but  the  past  time  of  pepuli.  An  old  fu¬ 
ture  once  existed  in  this  form — pepulisere,  expug- 
navisere,  impetravisere,  which  is  the  infinitive  of 
the  subjunctive  future.  The  present  infinitive  pas¬ 
sive  terminated  in  ier,  or  rather  in  e-er  ;  as  amare- 
er,  docere-er,  legere-er,  in  which  the  reciprocal  er 
for  at,  self,  is  evident. 

The  participles  require  particular  attention,  as 
their  history  has  not  been  carefully  investigated. 
The  participle  of  the  present  is  legent  and  legend, 
reading ;  pellent  and  pellend,  driving ;  both  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  European  species.  Each  of 
these  takes  the  personal  consignificatives  sa  and  a, 
when  applied  to  agents,  or  to  things  considered  as 
agents.  Thus,  homo  pellents,  a  man  driving  ;  fe- 
mina  pellents,  a  woman  driving  ;  navigium  pellents 
undas,  a  boat  driving :  (observe  it  is  considered  as 
an  agent ;  and  therefore  this  active  present  parti¬ 
ciple,  and  many  similar  adjective  nouns,  have  sa  in 
the  neuter.)  When  the  agency  is  less  directly  in 
view,  pellend,  driving,  takes  all  the  consignificatives 
of  gender,  viz.  us  or  os,  a,  and  um  or  om.  The 
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proper  sense,  then,  is  he  driving,  she  driving,  and, 
in  the  neuter,  driving  considered  by  itself  and  im¬ 
personal.  The  term  impersonal  means  here,  hav¬ 
ing  no  mark  of  personal  agency,  either  masculine 
or  feminine.  What  is  called  an  impersonal  verb 
is  not  so  ;  for  lic-et,  juv-at,  and  oport-et,  have  tha, 
that  thing  or  it,  in  their  composition.  Then,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  primeval  language,  the  pre¬ 
sent  stands  for  the  future,  because  what  is  going 
on  now  is  approaching  and  future.  Behold  I  come 
quickly  5  a  day  is  coming  ;  a  cloud  is  descending 
to  cover  the  earth.  On  this  analogy,  legendus, 
legenda,  legendum,  obtain  a  future  sense  5  though 
the  last  of  these  words,  used  by  itself  as  a  noun, 
always  bears  its  original  meaning.  The  gramma¬ 
rians  call  it  a  gerund,  or  carrying  word.  The  true 
future  participle  is  derived  from  the  preterite  one, 
which  is  formed  like  the  rest  of  that  species  in  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Persic  dia¬ 
lects,  by  DA,  done  or  do.  When  the  verb  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  TA,  the  usual  Latin  variety  of  da,  comes 
close  to  the  radical :  so  doc-t,  vic-t,  lec-t,  fluc-t, 
scRiP-T,  SPEC-T,  taught,  lived,  read,  flowed,  writ, 
viewed,  spied  ;  or  is  separated  from  it  by  a  short 
vowel,  which  is  elided  in  these  examples  above 
quoted.  Thus  ru-it,  rushed  j  lac-it,  drawn  out, 
or  drawn  away,  enticed ;  par-it,  born,  from  bar, 
.bear;  frem-it,  roared,  from  the  Teutonic  b-rum; 
GENiT,  bred,  from  cen  or  cwigen,  produce ;  li-t. 
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daubed,  from  li,  anoint.  In  forming  the  preter¬ 
ites,  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Latin  tribes  to 
join  SA  to  the  root,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  first 
aorists  in  Greek.  They  said  dic-si,  instead  of 
Dici ;  SPARST,  instead  of  sparg-si  ;  rosi,  instead 
of  ROD  SI ;  FLEC-si,  instead  of  flecti.  Let  it  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered,  that  there  is  nothing  intrin¬ 
sically  future  or  preterite  in  this  or  in  any  consig- 
nificative.  Ga,  go  ;  da,  do  ;  sa,  make  ;  ra,  work  ; 
NA,  perform  ;  only  fit  the  verb  by  their  senses  for 
being  appropriated  to  a  future  or  preterite  signifi¬ 
cation.  These  words  are  active  and  present  in  their 
meanings.  When  the  preterite  takes  sa,  the  par¬ 
ticiple  generally  receives  it  also,  though  not  always. 
In  such  examples,  the  word  sa  excludes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  inserting  ta  in  the  participle.  If  the  verb 
itself  be  compounded  with  sa,  the  ta  is  regularly 
added  5  as  in  deps-t,  kneaded ;  tex-t,  woven ; 
from  DEP-s,  to  bruise,  work  by  severe  pressure ;  and 
TEC-s,  to  put  together  by  tec,  working.  Dep  is  a 
compound  of  dag  or  dwag,  with  the  second  radi¬ 
cal  consignificative  ba.  (See  Part  I.)  Our  word 
DAH,  dough,  is  a  derivative  of  the  radical  dag  it¬ 
self.  Tec,  in  Slavonic  tek,  weave,  is  from  twag- 
IG,  by  contraction  tac,  pull,  touch,  work,  make, 
fabricate ;  which  is  common  in  the  German  dialects, 
and,  in  the  Greek,  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  make. 
So  TEUCHO,  I  make,  that  is,  I  make  by  working ; 
tec-ton,  a  workman  j  techna,  a  trick,  a  fabricated 
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Stratagem  ;  togen,  to  make,  in  Teutonic  ;  tuch, 
cloth.  The  connection  between  hag,  do,  and  tag, 
work,  is  established  in  the  table  of  radicals. 

From  tlie  preterite  participle  rises  the  future 
LECTUR,  AMATUR,  HOCTUR,  the  nature  of  which  is 
discovered  from  the  Roman  practice  of  using  a  fu¬ 
ture  subjunctive,  derived  from  the  preterite.  But 
I  am  indebted  for  the  true  history  of  this,  and  of 
many  other  classic  peculiarities,  to  a  nation  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  one  of  its  noblest  tribes,^'  whose 
dialect,  though  despised  by  Greek  and  Roman  pride, 
must  now"  perform  for  their  literature  what  it  can¬ 
not  effect  by  itself.  The  result  of  its  assistance 
may  be  seen  in  the  note. 

What  are  called  supines  are,  the  one  the  neuter 
of  the  preterite  participle,  which  is  the  infinitive  in 
the  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Persic,  and  Indian  nations  ; 
the  other  is  the  dative  of  the  same  verbal  adjective, 
declined  like  fructus.  Thus  tactus,  the  touch  ; 
tactuis,  tactui :  tactus,  touched,  signifies,  on  the 
plan  of  nouns  derived  from  preterite  participles, 
touch  in  the  abstract ;  the  act,  the  pov^^er,  the  ef¬ 
fect,  and  sometimes  the  organ.  Amatu,  doctu, 
lectu,  are  datives  of  this  description ;  though  per¬ 
haps  they  are  only  varieties  of  amato,  doc  to,  and 
lecto  ;  originally,  as  is  well  knowTi,  amatoi,  doctoi, 
and  lectoi. — Facile  lectoi,  easy  for  being  read  ;  fa- 
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cile  dicto,  easy  for  being  said :  eo  amatum,  I  go  on 
the  being  loved  ;  amatum,  the  being  loved.  Re¬ 
mark  the  force  pf  the  preterite  in  ed,  and  the  arti¬ 
fice  by  which  he4ng,  a  present  participle,  expresses 
the  present  existence  of  an  action  in  a  past  or  com¬ 
pleted  state. — Idon,  (id-onds,)  having  seen ;  math- 
on,  (for  mathond,)  it  having  learned ;  peplechth- 
pnds,  he  being  burnt,  being  quite  singed,  or  in¬ 
flamed  by  fire  ;  mori-^72fi?-um,  dying,  or,  in  the 
future  sense  erected  on  the  present,  coming  death  : 
moriendum  est  omnibus,  the  act  of  death  is  cominjy 
to  all.  In  the  oblique  case,  the  original  and  pre¬ 
sent  signification  is  always  retained. — Tempus  le¬ 
gend!,  time  of  reading  ;  aptus  docendo,  fitted  for 
teaching.  Being  active  participles  in  the  present 
tense,  they  govern  the  accusative.— Tempus  pe*- 
tendi  pacem,  the  time  of  seeking  peace ;  or,  tem¬ 
pus  petendae  pacis,  the  time  of  peace  to  be  sought ; 
pax  petenda,  peace  to  be  a-seeking  ;  which  is  the 
relic  of  the  Saxon  peace  to  be  on  or  an  seeking. 
What  are  you  a-seeking  ?  is  different  from  What 
are  you  seeking  ?  it  means  more  fully  the  going  on 
with  the  process.  Present  action  continuing  is  al¬ 
lied  to  future  action.  Hence  the  future  and  pre¬ 
sent  sense  of  the  participles  in  dus  and  urus  ;  of 
the  first  and  second  future  in  Greek  ;  of  all  incep¬ 
tive  verbs  ;  and  of  the  present- future  tense  of  the 
Teutonic  nations. 

In  deponent  verbs  the  preterite  participle  is  ac- 
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tive,  which  is  not  directly  the  case  in  active  verbs. 
Lectus  is  read,  that  is,  reading  completed.  Lectus 
libros  is  not  Latin  in  common  use,  though  fractus 
membra  is.  The  reason  why  the  latter  exists  is, 
that  it  is  literally  synonymous  with  broken  on  the 
limbs  or  in  the  limbs,  the  accusative  having  that 
power  of  signification.-Doctus  grammaticam,  taught 
grammar ;  proximus  finem,  nighest  the  end  ;  latus 
humeros,  broad  on  the  shoulders  ;  altus  sex  pedes, 
high  on  or  at  six  feet.  The  preterite  participle  of 
an  active  verb  generally  signifies  completed  action. 
It  therefore  becomes  more  fit  to  express  the  mere 
fact,  than  to  state  it  in  reference  to  the  objects,  on 
which  it  has  been  completed.  This  participle  fell 
into  disuse  in  an  active  sense ;  while  such  as  func¬ 
tus,  conatus,  loeutus,  and  fassus,  retained  their 
power.  ^  So,  locutus  haec,  having  spoken  these 
things ;  functus  vitam,  or  vita,  having  transacted 
or  managed  life  or  on  life.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
FAG,  catch  or  handle ;  fong,  hold  with  the  hand, 
manage  with  the  hand,  possess. — Conatus  et  fas¬ 
sus  omnia,  having  tried  and  told  openly  all  things. 
One  reason,  why  preterite  participles  in  Latin  are 
less  easily  made  to  stand  in  an  active  sense,  is  their 
want  of  a  consignificative  expressive  of  action.  In 
the  Greek,  lex  and  s,  by  contraction  lex  as  ;  and 
lelechods,  compounded  of  leleg,  of  ga  or  ca 
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and  DA  ;  are  fitted  for  receiving  an  accusative,  on 
account  of  and  and  ca,  in  their  composition ;  while 
LELOGODS  (lelogos)  is  rather  of  a  neuter  order, 
because  it  wants  such  a  consignificative.  All  know 
the  preterite  middle,  as  it  is  called,  has  more  of  a 
neuter  character,  that  is,  of  inactive  character,  than 
the  preterite  active. 

While  speaking  of  the  nature  of  participles,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  nearly  all  nouns 
may  receive  the  participial  consignificatives.  In 
Latin,  barbatus,  auratus,  crinitus,  cornutus,  pellitus, 
beard-ed,  gild-ed,  haired,  horned,  skinned  ;  ingens 
(ingents,)  sapiens,  vehemens,  elegans,  repens,  cle- 
mens,  praegnans;  facetus,  surdus,  (swer,  dull, 
deaf,)  pallidus,  hirtus,  (har,  rough,  harsh,)  sal-sus, 
for  salitus,  salted ;  mucidus,  al-tus,  from  al, 
raise,  lift ;  assus,  ar-duus,  nudus,  and  all  similar  to 
these ;  are  either  adjectives  on  a  participial  plan,  or 
obsolete  participles.  The  investigation  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  key  of  philology. 

The  species,  of  which  ama-bi-lis  and  mor-ib-un» 
DUS  are  examples,  claim  particular  attention.  They 
are  each  formed  by  two  consignificatives,  which  re¬ 
late  to  quality  or  action  ;  and  by  the  personal  auxi- 
liaries,  which  mark  the  gender.  Ama  and  mor  the 
radicals,  first  receive  ba  ;  the  second  original  con- 
significative,  which  signifies  bear  or  make.  In  Vi- 
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sigothic,  adverbs  are  made  by  this  word  j  thus, 
FRODA,  wise,  acute;  froda-ba, wise-bearing,  wisely; 
TRiGGWA,  true,  solid,  firm ;  triggwa-ba,  true- 
bearing,  truly ;  abra,  strong ;  abra-ba,  strongly. 
After  bar  (bag-ra)  in  the  sense  of  bring,  produce, 
or  carry,  had  become  common,  a  long  list  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  adjectives  was  formed  by  adding  bar  to  the 
noun,  as  sicht-bar,  visible,  visibilis ;  gang-bar, 
mobilis  ;  wahstum-bar,  fertile.  Such  words  are 
universally  common  in  the  Low  and  High  Dutch. 
The  datives  of  these  which  ended  in  e  formed  ad¬ 
verbs  ;  but  the  usual  practic'::  was  to  join  lich  to 
them,  which  signifies  like,  and  constituted  an 
adjective  altogether  the  same  as  verbals  in  bilis. 
Thus,  sictiT-BAR  is  by  itself  possessing  sight,  per¬ 
taining  to  sight ;  as  sicht-bar  hus,  a  house  that  has 
a  good  view  from  about  it ;  but  sichtbar-lich 
hus  is  domus  visibilis,  a  house  that  may  be  seen  ; 
and  sichtbar-liche  is  in  a  tisible  manner.  Hus 
gang-bar  is  a  house  that  has  the  'po'wet\  practice, 
or  property  of  moving,  such  as  the  Tartar  waggons  ; 
but  ganG'BAR-lich  hus  is  a  house  having  the  at¬ 
tribute  of  ganG'BAr,  the  property  described  by  this 
compound.  Ama,  loving,  or  love  in  an  active  sense, 
as  all  radicals  are  ;  ama-ba,  love-having  or  possess¬ 
ing  ;  AMA-BA-Lis,  he  holding  the  property  of  love- 
possessing;  that  is,  having  qualities  which  bring  love. 
In  German,  this  is  an-nem-lich,  from  an,  on,  and 
NEM,  take ;  in  vulgar  phrase,  a  very  taking  man. 
Remark,  that  ama  denotes  the  quality  itself ;  ba  sig- 
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nifies  that  this  quality  Is  had  or  possessed  ;  and  li-s, 
that  the  person,  marked  out  by  sa,  holds  it,  or 
resembles  it ;  for  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  con- 
significative  LI,  which  must  be  attended  to.  In  Vi- 
sigothic,  and  the  German  dialects,  it  is  written  leik 
(Greek  aligkios.)  The  numerous  compounds  of  it 
WTth  other  words  are  written  swa-leik,  such  like  ; 
tha-leik,  that-like  ;  sama-leik,  samedike  ;  mann- 
leik,  man-like  ;  eot-leik,  foot-like  5  freo-leik, 
free-like.  In  Latin,  some  of  these  are  ta-le,  that- 
like;  siMi-LE, ‘same-like;  FED A-LE,  foot-like.  When 
persons  are  understood,  sa  and  a  are  added  ;  as 
FOT-LEiKS,  FOT-LEiKA,  FOT-LEiK,  pedalis,  pedalis, 
pedale.  Now,  the  question  is,  do  such  ancient  words 
as  cuBi  LE,  a  bed  ;  cervica-le,  a  bolster  ;  minut- 
AL,  a  minced  thing ;  and  the  other  innumerable 
examples  in  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Sanscrit ; 
come  from  leik,  like,  as  seems  to  be  fully  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Visigothic  and  its  relatives  ;  or,  rather  not 
from  LAG,  the  primitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of  la^ 
hold,  take,  possess  ?  Leik,  in  the  sense  of  similar, 
is  a  secondary  word  ;  and  rises  from  la  gig,  by  con¬ 
traction  laec,  laid,  smooth,  even,  plain,  sleek, 
concordant.  Things  that  agree  in  qualities  are  like. 
It  is  certain  that  this  idea  ruled  in  the  formation 
of  EAC,  joined,  equal  (locus  aequus,)  par,  joined  ; 
from  FAGR,  fadged,  compacted ;  (See  Lye,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  vocibus  fag  and 
FAGER  ;)  and  of  such  adjectives  as  conveniens,  con- 
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gruus,  coadunatus,  co-asqualis,  and  the  like.  I  am 
persuaded,  by  the  very  ancient  and  general  use  of 
LI  or  LA,  and  the  comparatively  recent  character  of 
LEiK,  similis,  to  conclude  that  Latin  and  Greek 
words,  formed  with  this  consignificative,  received 
it  in  the  sense  of  lag  or  lig,  have  or  hold  5  and 
that  such  words  as  ta-le,  qua-le,  pute-al,  and 
others,  held  le  in  the  signification  of  possess  or 
have,  that  is  pertain  to. 

The  nature  of  verbals  in  bilis  being  determined, 
it  may  be  additionally  observed,  that,  after  ba  has 
been  joined  to  such  roots  as  medita  or  mori,  the 
compounds  take  the  sign  of  the  present  participle, 
and  become  medita-b-und,  and  mori-bund  ;  which 
differ  greatly  from  medit-and  and  mori-end. 
Moriendus  is  he  dying  ;  but  moribundus  is  he 
being  at  present  in  a  dying  state.  Ille  moribundus 
manum  tetendit,  he,  being  in  a  dying  state,  held 
out  his  hand.  Mor  is  dying  ;  but  mor-iba  is  bear¬ 
ing,  having,  possessing  the  act  of  dying.  The 
sign  of  the  present  participle  gives  effect  to  this 
compound,  and  makes  it  a  beautiful  accession  to 
the  language  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of 
MORiENS,  MORiTURUS,  and  this  word,  which,  like 
all  participles  in  dus,  has  a  kind  of  slightly  future 
signification. 

This  section  may  be  concluded  with  some  notice 
of  a  species  of  future  participle  in  Greek,  of  which 
iTEON,  it  is  to  be  gone  ;  isteon,  it  is  to  he  hnoxmi; 
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SPEUSTEON,  it  is  to  be  hastened  /  gnosteon,  it  is  to 
be  known,  are  examples.  The  ancient  verbs  sig-a, 
I  am  5  ga-a  or  ge-a,  I  go ;  wid-a,  I  see  ;  and 
wiD-*iG-A,  I  see  with  the  eye,  or  the  mind;  became, 
in  Greek,  eo,  and  eemi,  or  eimi,  I  am ;  eo  and 
EEMi,  I  go ;  VEiDo,  VEiDiGo,  and  eideo,  I  see  or 
know.  The  futures  of  these  were  eiso,  I  will  go  ; 
Eiso,  or  eideeso,  I  will  know  ;  eiso,  or  esomai,  I 
will  be  by  myself,  that  is,  exist.  The  future  of 
GNoo,  I  know,  (the  same  as  cuniga,  I  try,  or  ken 
in  Saxon,)  is  gnoso  ;  and  of  speudo,  I  make  speed  j 
SPEUSO.  By  addition  of  ta,  the  preterite  consigni- 
ficative  to  these,  were  formed  the  participial  words 
gnostos,  known ;  speustos,  hastened  ;  eistos,  seen  ; 
to  which  we  may  add  lectos,  said  ;  thetos,  put ; 
DOTos,  given  ;  statos,  stood ;  plectos,  struck  ; 
GRAPTos,  written  ;  feuctos,  fled  ;  troctos,  eaten. 
These  are  all  true  preterite  adjectives  masculine 
from  the  radicals ;  nor  is  the  insertion  of  sa  to  be 
considered  as  in  the  least  conferring  on  them  a  fu¬ 
ture  sense.  It  is  inserted  as  an  active  verbifying 
word  in  some,  and  omitted,  because  not  essentially 
necessary,  in  others ;  as  is  also  th  in  arus-tha, 
or  arutha,  drawn ;  drasth,  or  drath,  done  ; 
ZESTH,  or  ZETH,  boiled  ;  mnesth,  or  mneth,  re¬ 
membered  ;  PNEUSTH,  or  pneuth,  breathed.  (See 
Moore’s  Greek  Grammar,  p.  142.)  These  prete¬ 
rites,  and  all  others  of  the  kind,  were  liable  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  of  a  second  future,  that  is, 
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they  received  the  auxiliary  ag,  and  along  with  an 
active  or  inceptive  signification.  Thus,  it,  gone, 
(synonymous  with  our  Scotch  gade,  or  gaid,  from 
which  come  gata,  a  gate,  a  road,  an  entrance ;  and 
HODOS,  a  way ;  goed-sa,  that  which  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  GOED,  being  gone  on,)  became  it-ig-sa, 
IT-IG-A,  IT-IG-ON  J  or  ITEOS,  ITEA,  ITEON,  tO  be 

gone,  or  about  to  be  gone ;  lecteos,  lectea, 
LECTEON,  about  to  be  said.  Iteon,  esti,  moi,  it  to 
be  gone,  is,  to  me,  synonymous  with  eundum  est 
mihi.  All  the  rest  are  treated  in  this  manner. 


SECTION  V. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
nature  of  inceptive  verbs  formed  with  sa  and  ag, 
less  explanation  is  necessary  to  complete  the  his¬ 
tory  of  derivatives. 

Every  verb  intrinsically  implies  action  or  opera¬ 
tion.  ^  Not  contented  with  this,  the  mind,  full  of 
the  idea  which  occupies  it,  labours  to  express  the 
state,  the  manner,  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
action  proceeds.  Hence  all  the  races  of  frequent- 
atives,  inceptives,  diminutives,  and  desideratives, 
exemplified  by  clamit*o,  I  cry  often ;  noscito,  I 
repeat  knowing ;  curso,  I  course  ;  cursito,  I  follow 
coursing,  or  running  back  and  forward  ;  cale-sc-o, 
I  become  hot  j  dulcesco,  L become  sweety  coena- 
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turio,  I  wish  or  I  am  going  to  sup  ;  nigrico,  I 
blacken  ;  vellico,  I  twig  or  twitch  ;  cantillo,  I  sing 
a  little,  or  in  a  humming  manner  ;  petisso,  I  seek 
earnestly.  With  these  may  be  contrasted  the  Greek 
didomi,  I  give  ;  doc-e-o,  I  seem  or  look ;  auxo,  I 
increase  ;  titrosco,  I  wound  ;  thnesco,  I  die  ;  aux- 
ano,  I  augment,  I  wax  ;  oigo,  oignuo,  oignumi,  I 
open  ;  trecho,  trochao,  trochadso,  1  hasten  ;  oleco, 
I  destroy  ;  phlegetho,  1  burn  ;  lexeio,  I  desire  to 
say  y  peplego,  I  strike.  The  following  principles, 
being  the  product  of  nature,  have  created  these  va¬ 
rieties,  which  were  easily  and  regularly  formed,  to 
mark  continuing,  repeated,  increased,  diminished, 
or  incipient  action. 

1.  The  duplication  of  a  word  marks  confirmed, 
intense,  and  repeated  action  :  hence  peplecha,  I 
have  struck,  or  peplego,  I  strike  in  a  complete 
manner  ;  doo,  I  give  ;  didomi,  I  fully  give  ;  sis- 
temi,  I  firmly  stand ;  pipeto,  I  make  or  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  a  fall.  To  do  a  single  act  completely,  or  to 
make  a  complete  custom  of  such  acting,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  doubled  verb. 

Ag,  eg,  ig,  or  OG,  (the  vow^el  varies  from  the 
last  vowel  of  the  radical,)  give  any  verb  or  noun  an 
active,  performing  sense.  So,  doco,  I  point  out, 
(radical  twag,  catch,  take ;  in  Greek  dec  and  de- 
CHO,  I  take  j  deic  Greek,  and  taec  Saxon,  make 
to  take,  teach,,  point  out,' betoken  ;  in  the  ancient 
preterite  dedoc,  shown ;  whence  doc-o,  I  make 
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show,  I  seem  ;  and  docei  moi,  it  shows  or  seems 
to  me  :)  doco  is  I  show,  indicate,  seem  ;  but  doc- 
EG-o,  or  Doc-Eo,  I  act,  I  make,  I  carry  on  show¬ 
ing  :  PHONA,  slaughter ;  phon-ag-o,  I  carry  on 
slaughter,  I  am  busy  with  the  desire  of  killing: 
OTHO,  I  drive  ;  otheo,  I  carry  on  driving  :  sced, 
shoot,  dart,  drive ;  sced-ag-o,  or  scedao,  I  make 
drive  :  strag,  strew  ;  straago,  or  stroo,  I  strow 
or  spread  clothes,  &c.  These  are  instances  of  the 
ordinary  verbifying  consignificatives.  It  cannot  be 
surprising,  that  the  active  compounds  should  fre- 
^  quently  vie  with,  and  often  supersede  their  radi¬ 
cals. 

3.  Sa  is  a  word  almost  similar  in  its  power  to 
AG.  Leg-so,  I  work,  I  carry  on  the  action  of 
speaking  ;  hupnos-so,  I  carry  on  sleeping ;  agnos- 
so,  I  play  the  ignorant,  or  I  am  ignorant ;  tre- 
cho,  I  run,  (radical  thrag,  press,  squeeze,  drive 
along,)  preterite  troch,  a  turn,  a  thing  that  is 
turned ;  troch-ag-o,  or  trochao,  I  act  in  courses 
or  turns  ;  trochad,  turned  5  trochadso,  I  make 
courses.  All  verbs  in  zo  (dso)  are  of  this  kind. — 
Erids,  strife  ;  erid-so,  I  commence  strife  ;  dad, 
divided,  from  daio  ;  dad-so,  I  put  into  divisions  : 
BLuo,  to  run  out  rapidly,  (b-lug,  preterite  of 
BLAG,  drive,  drive  out,  flow ;  for  bluo  in  Greek 
is  FLUo  in  Latin:)  blued,  run  out;  blud-so,  I 
make,  I  perform  gushing.  Our  verb  gush  is  of 
this  class.  Geot,  cast,  cast  darts,  stones,  water. 
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or  any  thing  ;  an  ordinary  verb,  in  all  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  dialects,  makes  geots»a,  I  perform  the  act  of 
casting  water,  pouring  it  quickly ;  I  gush.  This 
verb  is  the  origin  of  ceo,  I  cast,  I  lie,  of  which 
cuBo  is  a  derivative  ;  and  which  is  synonymous  to 
JACTO,  I  cast ;  and  jaceo,  I  am  cast,  I  lie  5  and  to 
LAG,  I  lay,  and  ltg,  I  lie.  The  same  verb  is  the 
source  of  gutta,  a  spark  of  water,  and  ceomat,  a 
turn  of  the  sea,  a  wave,  (cuma;)  and  of  many 
words  in  Scotch,  old  French  and  English ;  jaw, 
jawp,  jute  (poured  water,)  jaillir,  and  the  like. 
Before  a  noun  is  changed  into  a  verb  by  means  of 
SA,  it  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  preterite  participle  j 
thus,  CERAT,  a  horn  ;  ceratid,  horned,  in  the 
state  of  being  horned  ;  ceratid-so,  I  act  as  if  I 
had  horns,  or  I  begin  so  to  act.  This  verb  was 
first  applied  to  animals  that  drive  with  their  horns, 
and  afterwards  to  the  destruction  of  places  by  driv¬ 
ing  all  the  buildings  down.  Verbs  in  sso  are  of 
the  same  class.  So  tag  or  tac,  put,  arrange ; 
TAG  so  or  TASSO,  I  am  arranging ;  prac,  work  or 
do  ;  pRAc-so  or  prasso,  I  am  doing ;  mag,  bruise  ; 
MAG-so  or  MASSO,  I  am  bruising,  squeezing,  press¬ 
ing,  handling  hard.  Bag,  speak  ;  bad  so,  I  carry 
on  noise,  or  much  talking ;  crag,  cry  aloud  \  crad- 
so,  I  cry  out,  I  execute  the  act  of  bawling ;  crog, 
make  a  hoarse  cry  •,  crodso,  I  croak  like  a  raven. 

4.  Ag,  eg,  ig,  and  og  are  joined  to  verbs  to 
express  incipient  action.  In  Greek  and  Latin 
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their  forms  are  ac,  ec,  ic,  and  oc,  according  to 
convenience.  As  they  signify  possessing  or  hav¬ 
ing,  they  are  frequently  used  in  forming  adjectives 
like  AM-ic-us,  having  the  property  of  friend ; 
CAD-uc-us,  having  the  property  of  falling ;  mer- 
Ac-us,  having  the  property  of  merus,  pure.  They 
must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  similar  to 
them  in  locus,  a  place,  or  jocus,  a  jest :  these  words 
are  from  the  radicals  lag,  lay,  and  gag,  be  fickle, 
moveable,  merry.  According  to  the  w^ell  known 
power  of  AG,  they  signify  also  making,  as  well  as 
holding  or  having.  Hence  ole-co,  I  make  done ; 
and  the  most  numerous  order  of  verbs  in  sco,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  many  other  dialects. 

The  powers  of  sa  and  ag  united  make  the  sense 
very  active.  Boo,  I  feed  ;  bosco,  for  bo-sa-ag*o, 
I  perform,  execute,  go  on  with  eating  grass, 
Pasco  is  the  same  word*  Methu,  mead  or  sweet 
wine  ;  methusco,  I  act,  I  begin  to  act,  I  am  act¬ 
ing  in  wine :  bioo,  (big-ag-a,)  I  live,  originally  I 
move  ;  biosco,  I  am  carrying  on  life,  I  am  begin¬ 
ning,  or  continuing  the  act  of  living ;  heuro,  I 
get,  fall  on,  meet  with ;  heurisco,  I  perform  this 
act :  GERAS,  age,  from  ge-eacer,  increased  in 
years,  grown  in  days ;  gerasco,  I  am  acting  the 
state  of  age  at  present,  I  am  becoming  old :  tha- 
No,  I  am  dying ;  thanesco,  or  thnesco,  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  very  act  of  dying.  What  we  less  per¬ 
fectly  express  by  I  die,  I  grow,  I  rest,  meaning  I 
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am  going  or  beginning  to  die,  grow,  rest,  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  designated,  in  their  empha¬ 
tic  manner,  by  thnesco,  cresco,  quiesco.  Giis- 
co,  (for  glig-sco,  from  glig,  shine,  come  quick¬ 
ly,)  ardesco,  aresco,  ulciscor,  proficiscor,  nascor, 
from  ARD,  burn ;  ar,  dry,  burnt ;  ul,  behind, 
back,  again  ;  similar  to  vine,  turn  ;  ail  on  the  idea 
of  retribution :  pro-ficio,  I  make  forward  on  the 
road ;  nag,  bring,  fetch  ;  and  all  like  to  these  are 
explicable  on  the  principle  stated  above ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  confounding  the  mind  with  their  anoma¬ 
lous  appearance,  take  their  due  place  in  the  scale 
of  communication,  and  show  by  their  character  the 
reason  .why  they  were  formed,  and  why  they  have 
superseded  their  primitives. 

So  familiar  was  this  species  of  composition  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  that  they  extended  it  to  the  ten¬ 
ses  of  verbs,  not  only  to  presents  and  imperfects, 
but  to  every  other  tense,  at  pleasure.  We  find 
eescon,  eesces,  eesce,  &c.  for  eeon,  eees,  eten,  I 
was,  thou  wast,  he  was ;  elexascon,  elexasces,  elex- 
asce,  &c.  for  elexa,  I  said,  and  the  other  persons. 
They  inserted  it  in  words  already  formed  by  it,  as 
in  the  Odyssey,  Book  xii.  Boscesconth’  helices 
calai  boes  ^  eurumetopoi  j  Beautiful  black  broad- 
fronted  oxen  were  going  on  with  feeding. 

Air  e-toi  nuctas  men  iauescen  cai  anancei 

En  spessi  glaphuroisin  par^  ouc  ethelon,  ethelousei ; 
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Hemata  d’en  petreisi  cai  eionessi  cathizon 
Dacrusi  cai  stonacheisi  cai  algesi  thumon  erechthon 
Ponton  ep’  atrugeton  dercesceto,  dacrua  leibon. 

Odyssey,  Book  V, 

But  a-nights,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  sleeping, 
though,  by  necessity,  in  polished  caves,  beside  a  willing 
goddess,  himself  unwilling ;  but  a-days,  sitting  on  the  rocks 
and  shores,  vexing  his  mind  with  tears  and  groans  and  sor¬ 
rows,  he  kept  looking  on  the  barren  ocean,  shedding  tears. 


Verbs  of  this  order,  if  also  redoubled,  had  addi¬ 
tional  power.  So  mimnesco,  I  remember,  from 
MNAO,  I  make  mention,  and  I  hold,  retain,  recol¬ 
lect  ;  DiDRASco,  1  run  away,  from  drag,  I  run, 
whence  drapetes,  a  run-away ;  gignosco,  I  dis¬ 
cern,  from  GNOO,  I  apprehend,  seize. 

6.  Another  class  of  verbs  originated  from  the 
addition  of  ta  and  tha,  signs  of  the  preterite 
tense,  to  the  radical.  It  has  been  shown  how  da 
is  inserted  before  sa.  By  this,  as  in  other  com¬ 
pounds,  the  radical  becomes  a  preterite  verbal,  to 
which  the  persons  are  subjoined.  So  nemo,  I 
catch  or  take,  catch  grass  with  the  teeth  \  nemeth, 
feeding  ;  nemetho,  I  pasture  :  phlego,  I  inflame  ; 
PHLEGETH,  being  inflamed ;  phlegetho,  1  am  in¬ 
flaming,  I  burn  :  amuno,  I  ward  off ;  amunath, 
defence  ;  amunatho,  I  make  defence  :  bap,  dip  ; 
bapet,  dipping  or  being  dipped  ;  bapto,  I  dip  : 
TUP,  fi’om  DUB,  beat;  tupet,  beating  or  being 
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beat ;  tupto,  I  perform  beating.  These  kind  of 
verbs  are  more  expressive  than  their  radicals.  They 
arise  from  the  preterite,  or  the  root  formed  into  a 
preterite  verbal.  Cap,  take ;  capt,  taken  ;  capt-o, 
I  perform  the  “  act  of  taking,’’  which  is  the  same 
as  CAPT,  being  taken  ;  captit,  having  undergone 
the  act  of  taking  ;  captit-o,  I  make  such  acts. 

7.  A  very  large  and  active  order  of  compound 
verbs  rose  from  the  application  of  na,  make,  as  in 
the  English  words  broad-en,  wid*en,  darken,  thick¬ 
en,  which  are  much  more  apposite  than  to  make 
broad,  wide,  dark,  or  thick.  Examples  abound  of 
this  description,  aux,  grow ;  auxano,  I  make 
grow  or  enlarge  :  darth,  sleep ;  darthano,  I  per¬ 
form  sleeping,  I  become  asleep :  matho,  I  take, 

I  take  up  ;  manthano,  I  am  going  on  with  taking 
up  knowledge  :  bao,  I  go,  or  I  make  another  go  ; 
baeno,  I  perform  going :  chad,  catch,  grasp ; 
CHANDANO,  I  Contain.  The  grammarians  have  per¬ 
plexed  themselves  about  the  insertion  of  n  and  m 
in  some  of  these  ;  but  these  letters  are  introduced 
by  a  snuffling  pronunciation  :  For  labano,  leipano, 
TEUCHANO,  hadano,  they  said  lambano,  timpa¬ 
no,  HANDANo,  tunhano,  I  take,  I  leave,  I  please, 

I  am  becoming  (literally  making,)  with  reference  to 
what  time  makes  me.  For  any  verb  of  ordinary  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  first  ages  might  be  a  substantive  verb. 
Ego  incedo  Regina,  I  am  a  Queen,  Ego  existo,  I 
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out-stand.  The  verb  sig  originally  meant  I  move, 
and  often  I  move  down  or  fall.  I  become,  I  turn, 

I  wax  old,  wise,  weak,  &c.,  are  of  obvious  deriva¬ 
tion,  and  throw  light  on  fio,  I  grow ;  and  evenit, 
it  comes  out,  happens.  Tog,  or  twag,  make,  pro¬ 
duce,  form,  bring  about,  afforded  teucho,  I  make 
as  an  artist  does ;  and  teucho,  I  bring  about  as 
time  does.  Tuche  is  happening ;  what  comes  about ; 
TO  TUCHON  is  the  thing  that  is  a-producing  by  time 
in  ordinary. 

In  all  the  dialects,  m  has  insinuated  itself  into 
words  beginning  with  a  liquid  in  the  first  syllable, 
and  with  b,  f,  f,  d,  t,  th,  in  the  second.  In  nasal 
pronunciation,  dimp  is  easily  said  for  dip  j  lind 
for  LID  ;  MANTH  for  MATH.  In  many  dialects,  p  or 
F  is  also  introduced  in  this  manner.  We  say  pum- 
KiN  and  PUMPKIN ;  and  the  Germans  pronounce 
STuMPF  for  stump  ;  cumft  for  cumpt,  coming,  and 
the  like.  Judgment  must  determine  when  such 
letters  are  radical  or  euphonic. 

The  consignificative  na  often  creates  two  varie¬ 
ties.  Thus,  Tio,  I  value,  I  hold  valuable,  from  ti 
or  thtg,  take  ;  similar  to  ah,  hold,  value  ;  whence 
ahyan  and  ahstian,  to  value  in  Gothic,  and  ^s- 
TiMo  in  Latin  :  tinnuo  for  ti-en-og-o,  I  make 
honoured,  or  I  give  the  value  or  price  :  another 
variety  is  tinnumi,  derived  from  tinnuo.  The 
second  conjugation  is  the  more  original  of  the 
two.  Tima  means  both  honour  and  price,  the 
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rate  at  which  the  man  or  the  thing  is  taken.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  guilt  was  removed  by  money  paid  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  relations  of  individuals,  if  the 
crime  had  been  murder  ;  but  to  themselves,  if  the 
injury  had  been  of  less  magnitude.  The  sum  was 
fixed  by  the  judge,  by  the  leaders  in  the  public  as¬ 
semblies,  or  by  the  old  custom  of  the  community. 
Tio,  therefore,  signified  I  pay  the  price,  the  for¬ 
feit  ;  and  tiomai,  I  take  to  myself,  or  get  that 
price ;  I  revenge :  Tisis,  the  inflicting  or  taking 
of  the  amercement ;  timaoros,  he  who  makes  or 
exacts  the  tima,  the  fine  ;  timoria,  the  punishing, 
or  the  punishment  in  this  way.  Remark,  that  pag 
signifies  give  or  pay ;  pogna,  or  poina,  payment ; 
anpoina,  or  APOiNA,  things  given  in  payment.  Poi¬ 
na  is  the  act,  the  assessment,  and  the  suffering  of 
the  assessment :  apoinon  is  an  adjective.  This  word 
produced  pun-io,  I  punish  :  so  wit,  the  public  de¬ 
claration  of  the  value  of  men,  according  to  the  rates 
affixed  to  their  lives,  signified  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects  fine  and  punishment.  The  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  was  called  the  wit,  the  blod-wit,  the 
gild,  payment ;  and  widrigild,  back-payment. 
When  the  criminal  could  not  pay,  he  suffered  per¬ 
sonally. 

8.  Such  verbs  as  lexeio,  I  wish  to  say  ;  coena- 
turio,  I  desire  to  have  supper ;  cantilio,  I  hum 
a  song  or  tune;  patris-so,  I  imitate  my  father; 
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are  obvious  in  formation  and  meaning  to  any  per¬ 
son, who  knows  the  nature  of  the  optative,  the  future 
participle,  or  the  diminutive  noun,  compounded 
with  LA, 

In  this  section,  I  have  attempted,  with  apparent 
success,  to  develope,  in  one  consistent  view,  the 
whole  subject  of  anomalous  verbs.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  character  of  these  derivatives,  so  far  from  being 
unnecessary,  perplexed,  and  irregular,  as  the  gram¬ 
marians  imagine,  adds  greatly  to  the  powers  and 
beauties  of  the  classical  tongues.  The  formation  of 
them  was  not  difficult.  Every  peasant  knew  their 
nature,  construction,  and  use.  They  were  produ¬ 
ced  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga  and  Tanais  with 
equal  facility  as  on  the  Ilissus  and  Meles. 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of 
all  the  species. 

Ten  polin  oleco  daidi,  hen  Hector  aien  eamuna- 
thee  (emunathei,)  hen  Troes  oiceonti,  Priamos  te  is- 
chanaei :  pitneei  Ilion  :  thanaton  aluscasonti  gunai- 
ces :  teichea  culindetai,  thnesconti  polloi,  phonaei 
ho  stratos,  phlegethonta  te  domata  haemati  ceran- 
nuei. 

I  am  in  the  act  of  destroying  the  city  with  fire, 
which  Hector  was  always  in  the  practice  of  keep¬ 
ing  off ;  which  the  Trojans  dwell  in,  and  Priam 
holds  (habitually;)  Ilium  is  going  on  to  fall  or  is  fall¬ 
ing  ;  the  women  are  avoiding  death  by  running  up 
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and  down  with  frequent  movements :  the  walls  are 
rolling  down  ;  many  are  dying  ;  the  army  desires 
slaughter,  and  is  mingling  with  blood  the  burning 
habitations. 

The  Ionic  and  Doric  abounded  in  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  verb,  many  of  which  retained  a  place  in 
the  language,  after  it  had  become  fixed  and  general. 
The  poets  availed  themselves  of  the  less  common 
derivatives,  and  of  the  obsolete  radicals,  in  their  se¬ 
rious  compositions.  To  these  the  ancient  language 
imparted  a  dignity  and  venerable  air,  gathered  from 
the  style  of  the  bards  who  had  listened,  in  remote 
ages,  to  the  Muses  ;  or  of  the  oracles  delivered  by 
the  God  of  Melody  and  Song,  from  the  recesses  of 
his  temples.  The  first  Greek  poets  may  have  adorn¬ 
ed  their  verse  with  the  most  appropriate  words,  still 
it  is  certain,  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  used  no  “  Ba¬ 
bylonish  dialect,’^  as  some  commentators  suppose  ; 
but  that  vernacular  and  native  language,  used  in 
poetry,  and  current  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  born.  Poets,  who  write  for  the  public, 
must  use  the  language  of  the  community.  Obscu¬ 
rity  and  affectation  are  fatal  to  their  intentions. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  indeclinable  parts  of  speech  in  Greek  and 
Latin  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest 
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philologists.  The  Greeks,  like  all  nations  which 
have  taste  and  genius  without  science,  were  too 
proud  to  believe  that  their  language  could  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Scythia;  Thrace, 
and  Germany.  The  restorers  of  learning,  men  of 
great  merits  and  erudition,  imitated  the  philoso¬ 
phers  and  poets,  whose  works  they  had  preserved. 
They  never  entered  the  path  of  inductive  know¬ 
ledge,  but  speculated  on  the  origin  of  language 
with  inconsistency  and  ignorance,  which  led  them 
either  to  fill  their  valuable  works  with  false  etymo-, 
logics,  or  to  leave  the  explanation  of  the  finer  parts 
of  speech  in  absolute  darkness.  It  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  they  called  particles ;  but  it  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  they  understood  the  nature  of  these  ; 
thaj;  they  were  able  to  support  their  erudition  by 
reasoning  ;  or  to  connect  the  innumerable  minute 
fragments  of  their  learning,  by  the  powerful  prin¬ 
ciples  of  truth  and  science. 

All  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  except  the 
interjections,  or  natural  cries,  are  obsolete  nomina¬ 
tives,  genitives,  datives,  and  accusatives.  Some  are 
participles,  many  are  adjectives  in  the  singular  or 
plural.  A  few  instances,  indeed,  occur  of  personal 
verbs  used  in  an  adverbial  or  conjunctional  sense  ; 
but  these  are  so  rare,  that  they  cannot  infringe  the 
validity  of  the  general  rule. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  adverbs  of 
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time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which  rise  from  the 
cases  of  the  pronouns. 

Every  adverb  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase,  or 
for  the  phrase,  by  which  the  sense  of  it  might  be 
expressed  periphrastically.  Every  conjunction  and 
preposition  may  also  be  translated  by  a  verb,  adjec-^ 
tive,  noun,  or  participle  ;  though,  in  established 
languages,  this  translation  would  often  be  stiff,  un¬ 
usual,  and  affected.  ; 

The  rapidity  of  the  human  mind  is  indicated 
and  measured  by  that  of  thought  and  passion.  It 
endeavours  to  communicate  its  thoughts,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  celerity  of  its  feelings  ;  and  to  express 
the  very  image  of  these,  not  only  by  the  choice 
order  and  construction  of  words,  but  also  by  short 
additional  terms,  which  modify  the  principal  parts 
of  the  communication,  and  paint  the  attitude,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  the  mind  stands,  the  reference 
which  it  makes  to  preceding  knowledge,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  or  uncertainty  with  which  it  affirms,  the 
train  which  it  continues  and  pursues,  and  all  the 
states  and  circumstances  of  an  active,  rational,  and 
intelligent  spirit. 

Much  of  this  descriptive  process  is  accomplished 
by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  rising,  falling,  sus¬ 
tained,  or  broken  inflection  ;  by  the  varying  look, 
and  the  other  aids  which  make  the  most  illiterate 
speaker  understood,  and  convey  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  words. 
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All  languages  have  not  an  equal  share  of  modi¬ 
fying  adverbs.  Some  dialects  of  the  same  language 
are  more  fertile  in  this  respect  than  others.  The 
Greek  has  so  many  of  them,  that,  in  translating 
from  it,  we  must,  after  having  ascertained  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  sentence,  desist  from  a  literal,  and  trust 
entirely  to  a  free  version  of  any  passage,  in  which 
they  appear.  But  we  cannot  precisely  know  their 
effect,  until  we  have  become  acquainted  with  their 
history — the  best  introduction  to  their  use  and 
meaning. 

All  genitives,  datives,  and  accusatives,  possess 
within  themselves  a  consignificative  term,  which 
may  be  translated  at,  with,  of,  by,  from,  on,  and 
to  j  because  all  relations  of  place  and  time,  and 
the  metaphorical  relations  expressed  by  these,  are 
allied  to  one  another  and  interchangeable.  An 
object  at  an  object,  may  be  considered  as  with  it ; 
an  object  proceeding  from  another,  may  be  called 
of  or  from  it ;  an  object  with  or  at  another,  may 
be  termed  by  or  beside  it ;  or,  by  an  extension  of 
meaning  very  common  in  all  languages,  on  it. 
The  relations  are  distinct  in  nature,  and  different, 
but  they  resolve  into  one  another,  which  is  the 
reason,  why  any  term,  expressive  of  one  of  them, 
comes  also  to  signify  in  practice  others  allied  to  it ; 
and  why  one  term  in  Greek  admits  of  various  trans¬ 
lations  in  a  different  idiom, 

A  word  in  the  genitive  has  the  sense  of  of,  by^ 
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with  ;  and  as  the  English  phrases — of  or  by  conse¬ 
quence,  by  reason,  from  old  time,  with  action, 
easily  change  into  consequently,  rationally,  ancient- 
y,  actively ;  so  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutones, 
and  almost  every  nation  of  the  European  races, 
employed  the  genitive  for  an  adverb  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  including  manner,  quality,  con¬ 
nection,  cause,  instrument,  and  the  like. 

Latin  adverbs  in  is,  as  magiSy  satis,  foris,  nimis, 
dis,  abs,  cis,  bis,  are  ancient  genitives.  These 
words  are  from  mag,  great,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  majus  ;  sat,  plenty  ;  for,  an 
outgoing,  a  door,  from  for,  go ;  nim,  much  or  in 
great  force  :  it  is  from  nag,  to  press,  the  origin  of 
our  genoh,  enough,  and  of  the  Sanscrit  nem,  all : 
— from  TWIG,  divided  ;  ab,  off,  adjoining  to ;  ci,  for 
HI,  here  ;  and  big,  a  double,  a  pair.  Magis  is  li¬ 
terally  “  of  much  SATIS,  of  enough  ;  foris,  of 
the  door  ;  nimis,  of  much ;  dis,  of  two ;  abs,  of 
off;  CIS,  of  here  ;  bis,  of  a  pair  ;  that  is,  addition« 
ally,  sufficiently,  externally,  exceedingly,  dividedly, 
joined  with,  but  not  united  ;  on  this,  or  of  this  place ; 
at  a  double,  repeated  time,  twice.  Observe,  that 
once,  twice,  thrice,  are  originally  ones,  twais, 
THRiis  ;  of  one,  of  two,  of  three.  Some  adverbs  in 
is  are  datives  plural,  as  plurimis,  multis  ;  others  in 
s  are  nominatives  neuter,  as  tenus,  recens,  potius, 
satius,  secus,  Tenus  and  secus  are  from  ten,  cxm 
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tended,  and  sec,  in  the  state  of  se,  aside,  and,  by 
metaphor,  on  the  outside,  separately. 

1 .  Greek  adverbs  in  the  genitive  end  in  is  ;  as 
Dis,  twice  ;  molis,  of  difficulty ;  halts,  of  enough; 
CHORis,  of  the  place,  of  the  same  place,  beside, 
without ;  also  in  the  place  of  another  :  achris,  of 
near  ;  mechris,  of  joining ;  moots,  of  labour ; 
amphis,  of  doubling  or  enfolding ;  tris,  thrice ; 
TOSACis,  of  that  number.  Many  nouns  form  an 
adjective  or  verbal  with  the  consignificative  da  or 
TA,  and  then  appear  in  tliis  genitive.  So  amoib, 
change  :  amoibad,  changed  ;  amoibadis,  changed- 
ly  :  AMO,  together  or  one  ;  amud,  united  ;  amu- 
Dis,  from  one  part  or  a  part,  that  is,  partly  :  au, 
back,  and  again  ;  aut,  repeated  ;  autis,  repeated¬ 
ly,  that  is,  a  second  time.  The  philologist  must 
observe  with  minute  attention  this  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  participial  nouns,  and  then  adverbs  in  all  the 
cases.  So  homothumos,  unanimous  ;  homothuma- 
don,  accusative  neuter,  unanimously :  eiledon,  squa¬ 
droned,  by  squadrons  ;  diacridon,  distinctly  ;  and, 
in  the  accusative  feminine,  diarhreden,  aden,  lig« 
den,  epiligden,  epipsauden  ;  in,  or  according  to  a 
clear,  a  sufficient,  an  attingent,  a  superficially  touch¬ 
ing  way.  Participial  adjectives  in  da,  sta,  and 
other  preterite  consignificatives,  abound  in  all  the 
dialects.  The  inquirer  must  observe  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  acuteness,  particularly  in  the  adverbial 
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form  ;  otherwise  he  will  often  misunderstand  the 
history  of  language. 

2.  Adverbs,  from  the  ancient  genitive,  in  then 
and  DEN,  are  very  numerous.  This  termination  is 
given  to  any  noun  or  adjective.  Oicothen,  anotheo, 
opisthen,  ouranothen,  chamothen,  archethen,  auto- 
then,  tothen,  hothen,  pothen,  endothen,  hetero- 
then,  cuclothen,  enguthen ;  signifying  from  the 
house,  from  above,  from  backwards,  from  heaven, 
from  the  ground,  from  the  beginning,  from  same 
or  self,  from  that,  from  which,  from  what  place, 
from  within,  from  otherwise  or  otherwhere,  from  a 
circle  or  around,  from  near  ;  and  derived  from  01- 
cos,  a  house ;  ano,  upwards,  to,  upon  ;  opis,  of 
the  back,  backwards  ;  ouranos,  the  raised  place, 
the  sky  ;  chama,  the  earth,  which  is  obsolete,  save 
in  the  dative  ;  arche,  beginning ;  auto  or  autos, 
self ;  TO,  that ;  ho,  which  5  po,  which  5  endon, 
(enodon,  inned,)  within  ;  heteros,  otherwise  or 
otherwhere  ;  cuclos,  a  circle  ;  engu,  strait,  close, 
near  ;  exemplify  this  order  of  words.  The  dative 
of  this  adjective  form  is  also  very  common  j  so  oi- 
coTHi,  at  or  to  being  at  home  ;  anothi,  at  being 
above  5  episthe,  at  being  behind  ;  ouranothi,  at 
being  in  heaven  ;  tothi,  hothi,  pothi,  at  being 
placed  in  that,  which,  what  station  :  for  remark 
that  ouranothen,  and  all  the  rest,  respectively 
signifies  heaven-ed-en,  put  in  the  state  of  having 
been  brought  into  heaven  ;  consequently  the  dative 
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is  at  or  to  being  put  into  the  state  of  having  been 
brought  thither,  and  accordingly  differs  from  our- 
ANoi,  to,  at,  or  in  heaven,  though  both  come  to  the 
same  sense  in  the  end. 

Though  THEN  was  applied  originally  to  nouns, 
it  at  length  became  an  adverbial  termination  mere¬ 
ly,  and  was  subjoined  to  adverbs,  however  formed, 
as  in  the  instance  of  heteros  and  opis,  both  old  ge¬ 
nitives  ;  to  accusatives  plural,  as  Athenas,  thuras, 
with  which  it  made  Athenas-de  and  thuras-de  in 
the  dative,  towards  Athens  and  towards  the  doors  ; 
to  genitives  singular  masculine,  used  as  adverbs,  of 
which  homou-the,  allou-the,  oudamou-the,  con¬ 
tracted  into  homose,  allose,  oudamose,  are  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  dative. 

S.  Adverbs  formed  from  ordinary  genitives  in 
ou,  ES,  masculine  and  feminine,  are  so  as  to  exceed 
all  brief  enumeration.  Some  of  the  more  common 
of  these  are  pou,  hou,  tou,  autou,  homou,  protou, 
deiiterou,  (topou)  of  or  at  what,  which,  that,  same, 
united,  first,  second  place.  The  Romans  used  da¬ 
tives  for  many  of  these,  as  ubi,  ibi,  ibidem,  illo  loco, 
or  illic,  and  eo  loci ;  eodem,  una,  qua,  alia,  quo,  hoc, 
or  hue,  undei,  indei,  quando  ;  in  which  loco,  tem¬ 
pore,  and  via,  are  understood.  Their  dative  had 
two  allied  senses,  at  and  to  ;  whence  eo,  at,  or  in 
that  place,  and  to  or  towards  that  place.  Hoc  in 
this  place,  or  huic  and  Hic,  which  is  also  written 
HEic,  in  this  place ;  also  huic  loco,  towards  this 
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place  ;  by  contraction  huc.  Apply  this  observation 
to  illa-hac  via,  isto-huic  loco,  hoc,  illo,  or  quo-loco 
versus,  commonly  written  iliac,  isthuc,  horsum, 
illorsum,  quo,  and  quorsum.  Versus  and  versum  are 
the  masculine  and  neuter  of  the  participle  of  verto, 
and  perfectly  synonymous  with  weard,  turned,  in 
the  Teutonic ;  in  which,  to-weard  signifies  com¬ 
ing  to,  or  approaching  ;  and  also  turned  to,  because 
that  WEARD  has  two  meanings  ;  one  original  from 
its  primitive  wear  (wag-ara,)  turn,  veer,  shift,  of 
which  it  is  the  preterite  participle,  the  same  as  ver¬ 
sus  ;  the  other  acquired  by  giving  weard  a  new 
verbal  signification. — Weard,  turned,  changed,  be¬ 
come  ;  WEARDAN  and  weard ian,  to  become,  to  be 
coming,  or  turning  round ;  which  is  the  ordinary 
auxiliary  verb  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  To- 
WEARDES  is  the  genitive,  and  both  signifies  in  the 
state  of  turned  to ;  and  in  a  future  state.  A  man’s 
weard,  or  weird,  is  that  which  shall  or  must  come 
about  to  him,  his  destiny,  if  considered  as  inevit¬ 
able  ;  or  his  own  production  by  labour,  if  considered 
as  depending  on  himself. 

A  particular  species  of  Greek  adverbs  in  ou  and 
ES  is  formed  by  making  an  adjective  chiefly  for  that 
purpose.  From  pan,  all,  comes  pantachos-a-on,  uni¬ 
versal;  fromALLos-E-o,alIachos-e,  otherwise  or  other¬ 
where  ;  from  polus,  pollachos  ;  from  posos,  hosos, 
tosos  ;  posachos,  hosachos,  tosachos  ;  the  principle  of 
which  is  quite  analogous,  and  the  same  with  that  in 
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ALL,  ALLTGS ;  all,  alHsh ;  sur,  surigs,  sour,  sourish ; 
RiHT,  RiHT-iGS  ;  right,  rightish,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ALL-ISC,  sur-isc,riht-isc,  or  others 
of  the  same  kind ;  for  pant,  all,  with  ag,  is  pant¬ 
ag,  all-having ;  that  is,  having  the  nature  of  all,  or 
universal,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  pant-isc  is  much 
weaker  :  it  literally  means  allis-having,  that  is,  not 
having  all,  but  having  of  all,  having  of  the  nature 
of  all.  It  is  formed  from  the  genitive  of  pant, 
while  the  other  is  from  the  nominative.  Another 
class  of  adjectives  of  this  kind  is  formed  by  adding 
STA,  as  MELEiSTos,  limbed,  from  melos,  a  limb  ; 
HELLENisTos,  hellenized,  from  Hellen,  a  Greek ; 
and  RisTos,  made  into  single  men,  from  aner,  a 
male  ;  neostos,  made  new.  All  of  that  order  rise 
from  the  use  of  sa  and  ta,  the  consignificatives 
which  imply  make  and  do,  or  finish ;  so  melos,  a 
limb  ;  meleos,  make  into  a  limb  ;  meleistos,  made 
into  a  limb  or  piece ;  for  melos  is  from  mael,  a 
part,  a  division,  a  part  of  the  body,  a  member. 
Such  adjectives  as  crubdos,  hid;  an  aphandos,  re¬ 
vealed  ;  ACROPODiTos,  tip-toed,  or  set  on  tip-toe ; 
AN-AIMOTOS,  unblooded,  or  without  bloodshed ; 
haVe  all  a  tendency  to  become  adverbs.  The  classic 
reader  must  often  meet  with  adverbial  genitives, 
datives,  accusatives,  in  all  the  numbers  and  genders 
of  these  species  now  enumerated.  Pantachou  (to- 
pou,)  pantachei  hodoi,  or  some  other  noun  of 
that  description  ;  pollachiston,  at  or  on  the  most 
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part ;  meleiston,  at  or  in  the  state  of  a  single  limb  j 
MELEisTEi  TROPOi,  in  a  limbed,  that  is,  divided  or 
piecemeal  manner ;  hellenistei  tropoi,  or  idio- 
MATi,  &c.  in  or  by  the  hellenized  manner,  dialect, 
&c. ;  neostei,  in  the  newest  or  latest  manner; 
GRUBDA,  at  or  with  matters  kept  secret,  secretly ; 
ANAPHANDA,  with  matters  or  circumstances  laid 
open  ;  and  ristei,  in  the  manner  of  a  single  man. 
In  Latin,  membratim,  viritira,  secreto,  publice,  may 
serve  at  once  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  adverbs  of 
this  description. 

4.  All  adjectives  in  os  have  their  adverbial  ter¬ 
mination  in  ois,  by  contraction,  os  long.  Many 
terminating  in  es  also  employ  this  genitive.  Ex¬ 
amples  occur  in  every  page.  So  pois,  tois,  hopois, 
homois,  cois,  posois,  houtois,  acribeois,  huperphu- 
eois,  contracted  into  pos,  tos,  hopes,  cos,  pesos,  ho¬ 
mos,  houtos,  acribos,  huperphuos  ;  from  po,  what ; 
to,  that ;  hopo,  the  what ;  co,  what ;  poson,  how 
much  ;  homo,  or  homon,  united  ;  houto,  this  same  ; 
acribes,  with  much  discrimination ;  huperphues, 
supernatural,  exceeding.  The  literal  English  ‘  of 
these  is  of,  or  by  what,  that,  which,  this,  same 
manner  or  way  ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  according  to 
their  sense.  But  remark,  that  if  an  emphasis  be  laid 
on  any  of  them,  the  sense  is  made  more  particular. 
The  alliance  between  an,  one,  and  anig,  belonging 
to  one,  single  or  individual,  must  be  recollected  ; 
and  that  near  affinity  between  one  and  all,  which 
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conjoins  one  and  any,  any  and  every,  in  the  same 
word.  So  pos  EPoiESE,  how  or  in  what  particular 
manner  did  he  do  it  ?  Epoiese  pos,  he  did  it  in  a 
way,  that  is,  somehow  or  any  way.  Houtos  elexe, 
he  spoke  so,  in  this  particular  way  ;  elexe  houtos, 
he  spoke  to  this  effect,  in  a  general  sense.  The 
nominative  po,  ti,  hos,  tis,  to,  hopo,  are  often  used 
in  this  manner.  When  particular,  they  have  an 
accent ;  when  general,  they  are  commonly  deprived 
of  it.  Tis  elege,  a  certain  one  among  many  was 
saying  ;  Trs  elege,  somebody  was  saying.  Pei 
ERCHETAi,  whether  or  by  what  road  comes  he  ? 
Erchetai  PE,  he  is  coming  some  how  or  some  way. 
Homos  erchontai,  they  are  coming  together; 
or  HOMou  ERCHONTAI,  they  come  unitedly,  collec¬ 
tively  :  Erchontai  homos,  they  come  however, 
they  come  at  the  same  time ;  meaning,  that,  for  all 
that,  they  are  coming.  The  grammarians  call  such 
general  words  particles,  expletives,  and  the  like ; 
and  affix  little  sense  to  them.  They  are  the  terms 
by  which,  in  Shakespeare’s  language,  the  very  age, 
pressure,  and  body  of  thought,  is  delineated.  In 
the  fine  Attic  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  we  see  these  and  such  words  em¬ 
ployed,  to  give  nature,  ease,  and  expression  to  the 
whole  train  of  discourse.  If  a  reader  wish  to  know 
and  imbibe  the  perfect  spirit  of  Greek  composition, 
he  must  not  permit  himself  to  consider  one  particle 
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as  insignificant  or  extraneous.  Other  languages  re¬ 
quire  similar  accuracy. 

The  vast  application  which  may  be  made  of  such 
words,  in  a  definite  or  indefinite  sense,  appears  from 
the  various  uses  of  hos  (hois,)  of  which,  or  by 
which,  mariner,  contrasted  with  the  Latin  words 
quam  (ad  quam  viam,)  sic,  (soic,  or  swa-ic,  dative 
of  SOS,  SA,  so,  self,  same,  that,  joined  to  que,)  ita 
and  ITEM,  accusatives  of  hita,  or  ita,  same,  self, 
this  ;  ITA-QUE,  nominative  or  accusative,  of  ita,  this, 
and  QUE,  which ;  utei,  or  ut,  commonly  deduced 
from  hoti,  which  thing,  or  according  to  which  thing, 
accusatives  of  the  neuter  of  hos  and  tis  ;  to  which 
add  quemadmodum,  quod,  quum,  quamquam,  post- 
quam  (horam,)  per  quam  magnitudinem,  rem  ;  quo 
modo  and  quo  ;  quanto  and  quanto  opere  ;  quam  si, 
and  others,  the  nature  of  which  is  obvious.  Hois, 
or  HOS,  in  the  oldest  Greek,  probably  belonged  to 
heos-hea-heon,  ipse-A'UM,  or  suus-a-um,  in  the 
original  sense  of  these  words.  Consequently,  it  then 
signified  of,  or  by  that  self  or  same  manner,  and 
corresponded  to  swe  in  Teutonic.  For  swa  was 
personal,  reciprocal,  demonstrative,  and  relative,  in 
one  term.  But  from  hos,  who,  qui,  que ;  or  ho,  quid, 
it  is  equivalent  to  cujus  (modi.)  By  itself,  or  em¬ 
phatically,  it  is  so  :  Epoiesen  hos,  or  hos  epoiese, 
he  did  so,  or  so  he  did.  Theos  ho’s  tieto,  as  or 
so  as  a  god  is,  he  was  honoured.  Kai  hou  dei,  cai 
Ho’s,  CAI  hote  ;  et  ubi,  et  quomodo,  et  quando. 
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But  Hos  unaccented,  and  joined  to  adjectives, 
nouns,  and  sentences,  means  not  in  that  particular 
manner,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  is  annexed.  So  hos  ego,  as  I ;  sicut  ego  :  Hos 
PENTE  cHiLioi,  as  five  thousands,  about  five  thou¬ 
sand.  O  GE  !  TOU  PHTHEGMATOS,  HOS  HIERON  KAI 
SEMNON  !  O  earth  !  (for  the)  what  a  speech  ;  how 
holy  and  high.  Hos  lucoi,  quam  lupi,  as  wolves. 
Hos  calon  !  quam  pulchrum,  how  beautiful ;  in 
Visigothic,  HWAi-WA  fagr  ;  in  Saxon,  hu  faeger. 
Remark,  that  hwai-wa  is  for  hwai  wage,  in  what 
way  ;  that  how  and  hu  are  corruptions  of  these 
words  ;  that  quam,  tam,  and  jam,  are  accusatives 
singular  feminine  ;  to  which  horam,  magnitudi- 
NEM,  and  viAM,  must  be  occasionally  understood ; 
that  the  natural  powers  of  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  permit  that  the  prepositions  ad,  in,  su¬ 
per,  SUB,  and  others,  may  be  suppressed,  without 
ambiguity  ;  and,  further,  that  the  old  English,  like 
all  its  kindred  dialects,  possessed  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  in  this,  and,  indeed,  in  every  other  respect,  with 
the  classical  languages.  Hos,  as  a  conjunction,  is 
that,  so  that,  as ;  but  it  is  always  descriptive  of  what 
follows ;  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  of  what  goes 
before.  Hos  ophelon  is,  so  I  had  benefited, 
or  given  a  benefit;  but  hos  ophelon,  by  that 
particular,  way,  I  have  done  a  benefit ;  the  one 
refers  to  some  thing  or  proceeding,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given ;  the  other  relates  to 
OPHELON  and  its  consequences.  Eluthes  ec 
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POLEMOU?  HOS  OPHELES  AUTOTHI  QLE3THAI, 

you  have  come  or  arrived  from  battle  ?  So^you- 
had-obliged  me  by  perishing  there  r  (But  Hos 
OPHELES  AUTOTH  oLESTHAi  is,  in  some  Way,  pre¬ 
viously  described,  you  had  obliged  me  by  perish¬ 
ing  ;  not  directly  by  so  doing,  but  by  indirectly 
making  death  subservient  to  my  gratification. 
The  verb  ophello  is  from  gafl  or  gifl,  gift, 
fruit,  benefit  in  produce  of  trees,  tribute  of  money, 
assistance  by  giving ;  whence  ophello,  I  give  to, 
I  increase ;  ophelos,  a  gift,  a  thing  to  be  given,  or 
a  thing  given  ;  a  debt,  a  gift  due.  As  scal,  in  Vi- 
sigothic,  means  I  pay,  or  am  to  pay,  I  owe  5  so 
OPHEILO  signifies  I  am  owing,  and  I  am  about  to  do, 
or  I  shall. 

The  most  indefinite  sense  of  hos  is  when  it  is 
used  to  signify  so,  such  a  manner,  or,  as  it  were, 
equivalent  to  utique  or  utpote.  It  often  signifies 
as,  or  when,  and  as  soon  as  :  in  short,  it  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  time,  situation,  quality,  and  quantity  of  all 
descriptions.  As  every  existence,  apd  mode"  of  ex¬ 
istence,  whether  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentence, 
referred  to  in  thought,  or  referred  to  in  language, 
may  require  the  terms  how,  that,  and  so,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  the  same  may  obtain  hos  in  Greek. 

The  last  division  of  adverbs  in  the  genitive  con¬ 
sists  of  such  words  as  hapax,  together ;  aps,  back  j 
LAX,  with  the  heel ;  maps,  in  vain ;  ecs,  out  of, 
EPiBLUX,  abundantly  ;  odax,  with  the  tooth,  and 
the  like.  They  are  from  sam-pag,  all-together : 
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for  SAM  is  same,  one  together,  in  the  oldest  dia¬ 
lects  j  and  PAG  is  join ;  of  which  the  participle 
is  PAGANTS,  PAGANTA,  PAGAN  :  SaMPAGIS  is  at 
one,  or  a  complete  time. — From  ap,  joined,  near, 
off,  or  behind,  backward,  back  again ;  from  lac  or 
hlac,  the  heel ;  map,  foolish,  vain,  a  derivative  of 
MAG,  stupid,  dull ;  ec,  out,  without ;  epibludso, 
I  gush  or  spring  on  ;  odints,  from  tunds,  a  brui¬ 
ser,  a  tooth.  It  is  probable,  that  odax  and  hapax 
are  for  odontagis,  or  odontacis,  and  hapanta- 
cis,  rather  than  odagis  and  sampagis,  though  the 
derivation  of  pas  and  odous  be  absolutely  certain. 

The  dative  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  Greek 
and  Latin  adverbs.  Some  of  the  more  common 
examples  of  it  are  aei,  always ;  epei,  after  ;  eti, 
yet ;  anchi,  near ;  chamai,  on  the  ground  ;  iphi, 
with  power  or  strength  ;  ari,  greatly ;  nosphi,  se¬ 
parately  ;  ECEi,  there  ^  palai,  in  old  time  ;  ach- 
Ri,  near  to ;  mechri,  to  conjunction  ;  heconti, 
by  a  willing  mind  ;  toi,  for  that,  and  at  that  time  ; 
poi,  at  which,  or  by  which  or  what ;  hopoi,  at  the 
what  or  where  ;  pe,  by  what  road  ;  pantache,  by 
every  road  ;  toi,  in  this  or  that  manner  ;  hoi,  in 
which  manner  ;  hosoi,  posoi,  tosoi,  by  how  much, 
by  what  quantity,  by  so  much  j  polloi,  by  a  great 
deal ;  spoudei,  with  haste ;  scholei,  at  ease  or 
leisure ;  panoici,  with  ail  the  family ;  idiai  (ol- 
coi,)  privately;  oicothi,  at  home;  Athenaze, 
to  Athens ;  tei,  tautei,  ekeinei  (hodoi,)  these, 
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that  same,  and  that  way  5  opse,  at  a  late  time ; 
ENTHADE,  to  that  place  ;  and  all  words,  such  as 
HAUTosi,  in  such  way  ;  toutj,  or  toutoei,  hodi,  in 
this  way  and  the  like,  used  by  the  loniaiis  and 
Athenians.  The  origin  of  the  principal  of  these 
words  is  aiw,  an  age,  a  continuation  of  time  5 
lup  or  ep,  elevated,  heaved,  lifted,  laid  upon ;  et, 
from  EC,  add  j  ect,  added,  continued  j  ang,  close, 
near,  strait ;  ham,  the  ground  5  wip,  from  wig, 
strength  or  vigour  of  body;  ar,  great;  nah,  nigh, 
touching  the  outside ;  gen,  yon  and  yonder ;  pal, 
turned,  gone  by,  passed,  whence  palin,  at,  turn¬ 
ed,  or  on  turning ;  aher,  near,  from  ag,  original  of 
ang,  close  ;  mecher,  from  mag,  condense,  join, 
unite ;  hecond,  coming,  coming  willingly ;  po, 
HO,  and  TO,  pronouns  applicable  to  every  thing ; 
FiLU  and  I’ELU,  many  ;  igd,  self,  proper,  peculiar ; 
SPED  and  SPAGD,  activity,  hasty  proceeding  ;  scho- 
LA,  stopping,  holding,  detention,  leisure ;  from 
scA,  hold,  substituted  for  eg  and  ag,  have  or  hold  ; 
OPS,  back,  and  in  the  rear ;  whence  abend,  the 
evening,  the  back  end  of  the  day ;  perusei  etei, 
in  the  past  year,  from  peri,  gone,  a  derivative  of 
FAR,  go,  whence  for,  gone,  past,  before,  in  all  the  dia¬ 
lects.  The  Saxons  and  their  northern  kindred  said, 
FORA,  before ;  foran  and  forn,  belonging  to  fore ; 
also  FORMA,  made  before ;  and  former,  pertaining 
to  FORMA  ;  PRius,  in  Latin,  not  taken  compara¬ 
tively.  The  Scotish  word  fairn-year  is  an  exact 
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translation  of  perusi.  Faren  is  gone,  travelled, 
past. 

The  datives  hesuche,  in  peace ;  hoi,  to  what 
place,  whither ;  huperthe,  at  or  from  above ; 
TELE,  at  far  distance ;  sigei,  with  or  in  silence ; 
PROi,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  morning ;  opisthe, 
at  the  backward  of  an  object ;  aori,  at  un-timeous 
hours  ;  neiothi,  at  the  bottom,  and  nerthe,  at 
the  place  below  ;  ano,  to  on  ;  cato,  to  down  ; 
messothi,  in  the  middle  ;  exo,  to  out ;  eso,  to  in  ; 
opiso,  to  back  ;  porhro,  to  fore  ;  protero,  to  more 
forward  ;  peri,  in  going  ;  amphi,  in  doubling ; 
anti,  in  fronting  ;  ai  and  ei,  in  or  to  adding  ; 
deserve  much  attention.  They  come  from  hesu- 
CHos,  sedentary,  .settled  ;  huper,  lifted,  raised, 
elevated ;  tagl,  drawn  out,  long ;  swiga,  silence, 
stopping,  holding  the  voice  ;  froh,  early,  first ; 
~AF,  the  back,  the  off-ward ;  an-hweor,  derived 
from  WAN,  wanting,  and  hweor,  the  time,  tm'n  of 
time,  season  ;  for  hweila  or  hwigla,  and  thrac, 
words  equivalent  to  periodos,  a  round-going,  and 
cuRsus,  a  race  ;  are  the  ordinary  terms  in  the 
Teutonic,  and  analogous  to  the  common  and  na¬ 
tural  measure  of  duration  among  savages.  The 
history  of  this  word  is  certain.  The  idea  of  beauty 
affixed  to  it  is  from  its  sense  of  season  or  proper 
time.  The  grammarians  confounded  it  with  ho- 
RAo,  I  see,  I  look,  I  seem,  from  wara,  behold,  in 
all  the  northern  dialects.  Nigd  and  naeged  sig^ 
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nifies  depressed,  driven  down  ;  whence  nigth,  ni- 

GERTH  or  NEITH,  NERTH,  beloW  I  ANA  is  AGNA, 

joined  to,  put  on,  lifted  on  :  cata  is  ge-ata,  it¬ 
self,  from  AGTA,  at ;  ge-ata  tan  gan,  (for  gean 
and  GAiAN,)  is  put  on  the  ground,  not  in  the 
ground.  Mesos  is  from  megd,  mixed,  joined  in 
composition  with  ;  in  Sanscrit  medh,  in  Latin  me- 
Dius  ;  messothen  and  messothi  are  from  amongst, 
and  to  amidst.  Ec  is  from  wec,  in  Sanscrit  wa- 
hita,  joined  to  the  outside  of  an  object ;  from  wac, 
join :  it  is  analogous  to  nos,  close  to,  but  yet  not 
in  an  object.  En,  in,  is  the  same  as  an,  on.  The 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  many  other  dialects,  verify 
and  establish  this  derivation.  The  genitive  of  en 
is  enis,  by  contraction  Eis.  Op,  the  back,  has 
been  explained.  Porrho  is  a  dative  of  forera, 
which  signifies  more  forward  :  it  is  equivalent  to 
forod-er,  or  further  in  English.  Protero  is  the 
dative  of  pro-t-er,  from  pra,  an  abbreviation  of 
frag,  beginning  at.  The  Celtic  is  freamh,  the 
Cymraig  rhag,  the  Saxon  and  Visigothic  fra  and 
fram,  the  Sanscrit  pra,  the  Slavonic  pro  and  pri. 
PrO'OD  is  put  before,  and  pro-od-er  is  belonging 
to  PRO-OD,  first.  If  RA  be  comparatively  used, 
PRO-OT-ER  is  further.  Peri  is  the  dative  of  para 
or  FARA,  gone,  gone  to,  gone  opposite  to,  before  : 
perats  means  gone  over,  as  over  a  river ;  perao, 
I  go  over,  I  pass ;  also  I  go  through  with  ;  perats, 
the  circumference,  the  border,  the  part  that  goes 
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about  an  object,  or  rather  a  district.  Peri  is  for 
PEREi,  in  going,  encompassing  ;  and  as  that  which 
encompasses  an  object  is  greater  than  it,  peri  sig¬ 
nifies  larger,  greater,  superior.  Per,  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  or  contracted  dative,  means  all  around,  alto¬ 
gether,  although.  Eidomenos  per  is  <3/-be-it, 
knowing  :  toper,  hoper,  hosper,  are  all-that,  all- 
which,  all-who,  like  our  al-though  and  with-al ; 
modes  of  expression  now  obsolete  in  some  cases, 
and  common  in  others.  The  adverb  perigs  or 
perics,  circularly,  is  from  per-ic,  belonging  to 
PERI,  having  the  nature  of  peri.  Our  term  around 
is  from  an-rund,  and  rund  is  the  preterite  parti¬ 
ciple  of  RiN,  to  run  -y  the  participle  itself  is  runned, 
the  same  as  fara,  gone. 

Amphi,  for  AMpHEi,  is  the  dative  of  amb, 
doubled,  from  ogba  or  ugba,  bent,  folded.  The 
radical  is  ag,  whence  ag,  a  bend  ;  ang,  crooked  ; 
ANGEL,  a  hook  and  an  angle ;  anguis,  a  crooked 
or  bending  animal,  an  eel  (agil)  or  snake.  The 
Sanscrit  uba,  double,  or  both,  is  equivalent  to  bag, 
bent,  doubled,  bowed ;  whence  bagoth  in  Visigo- 
thic,  both.  The  difference  of  amphi  and  peri  is 
obvious.  Peri  is  circularly,  amphi  is  enclosing 
parallel-wise.  A  pair  of  men  is  ambo.  To  cast 
the  arms  on  each  side  of,  is  amphiballein.  A 
rug  rough  on  both  sides  is  amphimallos  j  a  two¬ 
eared  jug  is  AMPHOTON.  An  animal  living  two 
ways  is  amphibios  j  a  serpent  supposed  to  go  ei- 
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ther  way  is  amphisbaina,  from  amphis,  both  ways. 
Peri  ten  polin  is  round  the  city  ;  amphi  ten 
POLIN  is  on  both  sides  of  the  city.  If  the  word  be 
compounded  with  consonants,  it  becomes  am,  and 
sometimes  a,  as  in  a-spadsom-ai,  I  draw  to  me  on 
each  side,  I  embrace ;  am  sanctus,  sacred  on  each 
side.  It  preserves  its  form  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin 
it  is  amb,  as  in  ambio,  I  go  about ;  ambulo,  I 
make  turns  in  going  :  or  am,  as  in  amputo,  I  cut 
on  each  side.  Circum,  from  cir,  to  turn,  put 
round,  in  Saxon  cyr,  a  word  common  in  all  the 
dialects,  is  equal  to  peri.  Cyrig  is  run  or  turn 
round  quickly  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  gur,  gyr,  and 
gyrg  ;  whence  gurgits,  a  whirlpool,  and  girgil- 
Lus,  any  little  thing  that  whirls.  Like  hen,  one  ; 
po,  what ;  hemeis,  we ;  humeis,  you  ;  and  many 
other  words  ;  ampho,  two,  takes  da  and  ra,  which 
gives  it  an  adjective  and  comparative  sense.  Hence 
ampho-te-r-os,  he-te-ros,  po-te-ros,  hemeteros, 
masculine,  signifying  both,  the  other,  whether,  our : 
UTER  is  from  heter  or  hoter,  one  of  two,  or  which 
of  two.  Such  forms  are  like  anthar,  hwather, 
aegther,  allother,  thader,  meaning  each,  one 
of  two  ;  whether,  which  of  two,  either,  any  one  of 
two,  other,  one  of  many,  thither,  to  that  place. 
Amphi  is  found  in  Welsh  or  Cymraig,  in  Celtic, 
in  Slavonic,  and  in  every  other  European  language. 
There  are  many  pages  of  compounds  of  em,  am. 
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EMB,  EMP,  .  YMBi  in  all  the  Saxon,  German,  and 
other  Teutonic  dictionaries. 

Anti  is  the  dative  of  geond,  eond,  und,  and, 
END,  ENT,  which  signifies  gone,  gone  to,  gone  be¬ 
fore  or  against,  an-gen-es-t  ;  and  consequently 
opposite  in  place,  opposite  in  action,  reverse,  also 
reversing  the  deed,  doing  it  again,  as  ga,  go  ; 
ANDGA,  go  again,  return.  Ana,  on,  has  a  similar 
sense ;  for  one  action  of  the  same  kind  put  on  a 
first  is  ANA,  on  or  again,  an-ga-na,  on-gone. 
Anti  means  for,  as  odous  anti  odontos,  tooth  in 
opposition  of  tooth,  tooth  against  tooth,  in  Scotish 
tuith  again  tuith.  For  geond,  and,  and  und, 
examine  Lye  and  Manning’s  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Gothic  Dictionary. 

Ai  and  ei,  if,  is  the  dative  of  eac  or  ec,  addi¬ 
tion  :  AN  and  ean,  or  en,  is  the  participle  of  eac  : 
so  EACEi  LEGEi,  to  addition  he  says ;  eacei  legoi, 
to  addition  he  would  say  ;  eacen  legei,  added  he 
says. 

The  other  dative  adverbs  need  not  be  inserted 
here :  such  words  as  polloi,  multo ;  macroi,  longe  ; 
fo,  for  poi,  any  how,  some  how  5  barbaristi,  in  the 
barbarous  way  or  idiom  ;  pantapasi,  at  all  parts ; 
pollois,  by  many  things  or  matters  ;  together  with 
many  similar  to  these,  after  what  has  been  said, 
require  no  explanation.  Prepositions  often  appear 
before  the  adverbs  in  all  the  oblique  cases,  which 
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must  be  supplied  in  translating  /them,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  elided,  if  the  cases  had  not 
contained  a  preposition  in  themselves. 

Latin  adverbs  in  o  are  datives,  as  also  those  in 
E  :  each  of  these  terminations  include  an  innumer¬ 
able  prder  of  words.  The  termination  in  e  was 
originally  ei  :  it  seems  to  be  feminine,  and  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  feminine  noun.  The  Latin  nations  hesi¬ 
tated  between  the  use  of  the  dative,  and  accusative 
of  the  neuter.  They  said  primum,  at  first  (time, 
tempus ;)  and  primo  (tempore.)  They  formed  a 
variety  of  special  adjectives,  like  the  Greek  adjec¬ 
tives  in  DON,  of  which  they  used  the  accusative 
neuter  as  an  adverb.  Thus  vir,  a  man ;  virit, 
manned,  made  into  individual  men ;  viritom;  viri- 
tum,  viritim,  at  or  on  an  individual  man.  The 
Saxons  said  hi  comon,  man  on  man,  they  came 
man  on  or  by  man.  The  Greeks  said  an’  unctan, 
by  ounce,  or  by  each  ounce  ;  ana  muriadas,  by 
myriads  ;  ana  ethnea,  by  tribes  ;  vicatim,  pri- 
VATiM,  PEDE-TENT-iM,  by  single  villages,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  way.  Mark  this  order  of  words.  When  the 
adjective,  as  in  privatus,  existed  previously,  a  new 
termination  was  not  required.  Another  adverbial 
adjective  was  formed  by  ta,  done,  and  ra,  makoii^i 
ACRE,  sharp  ;  acrit,  sharpened  ;  acri-t-er,  act¬ 
ing  in  a  sharpened  way :  larg,  large,  from  lag- 
er-ig,  possessing  the  state  of  lag-er,  laid  forth, 
extended^  broad  ;  larg-it,  made  large  ;  largit- 
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ER,  acting  as  made  large,  viz.  largely.  Locus, 
tempus,  modus,  res,  magnitude,  via,  and  other 
substantives,  are  understood  to  the  datives,  and 
other  oblique  cases  ;  but  not  so  directly  to  adverbs 
in  TER,  ■which  are  nominatives  or  accusatives  neu¬ 
ter. 

Examples  of  the  dative  are  found  in  fere,  ferme, 
una,  ultro,  eo,  intro,  prime,  denovo,  diu,  prai,  sine, 
ante,  ergo,  vero,  inde,  quando,  saepe,  prope,  (pro- 
piter  is  nearly  or  near,)  qui,  postero  die,  prio  die, 
pereno  die,  prio-dem  ;  of  the  accusative  in  dem, 
that  time,  thing,  or  object ;  jam,  at  this  time ; 
turn,  at  that  time ;  quum  or  cum,  at  which  time ; 
quam,  at  what  time  (horam  5)  dum,  at  the  time  ; 
tarn,  at  that,  (feminine  ;)  tum-que  or  tunc,  then  or 
at  that  time  also,  for  que  neuter  signifies  which, 
also;  nun,  now ;  nun-que,  now  also,  by  contrac- 
tion  nunc ;  saltern,  only,  at  least ;  demum,  at 
length  ;  statim,  instantly  ;  usquam,  any  where ; 
etiam,  also  ;  utiquam,  so,  yes  ;  tantum,  only  ;  so¬ 
lum,  only  ;  verum,  but ;  tamen,  however  ;  autem, 
but ;  nam,  for ;  cum  and  quum,  as ;  caeterum, 
moreover.  The  words  et,  ac,  aut,  ve  and  vel,  at- 
que,  ita,  ne,  nec,  neque,  quod,  apud,  ad,  contra, 
citra,  intra,  supra,  ex,  trans,  secus,  post,  praeter, 
ultra,  juxta,  super,  subter,  seem  to  be  nominatives 
singular  or  plural  in  the  neuter  gender.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
these,  and  a  few  other  words,  such  as  dem,  dam. 
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que,  and  the  like,  belong  to  the  accusative  or  no¬ 
minative.  The  derivations  of  the  above  list  are 
important,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  this  department  of  language.  '  Fere  is  the  da¬ 
tive  of  FARA  or  PERA,  gone  around,  encircled,  to¬ 
tal  :  it  signifies  in  a  total  manner,  but  not  totally. 
The  use  of  per,  altogetherj  is  common  in  Greek. 
Ferme  is  the  dative  of  ferima,  having  the  nature 
of  fera,  total.  Ferime  signifies  not  altogether, 
but  in  the  way  of,  or  approaching  to  altogether. 
Una  is  for  una  parte,  together.  Ultro  is  the 
dative  of  ulter-a-um,  from  ul,  gone,  passed,  be¬ 
yond  ;  whence  ulterior,  farther  over,  and  ultimus, 
farthest,  and  hindmost.  The  one  sense  is  from 
UL,  passed,  gone  by ;  the  other  is  from  ul,  gone, 
passed,  behind,  on  the  back ;  every  way  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Visigothic  hind  and  geond,  from 
HiG,  to  go,  and  ga,  to  go.  Ultro  originally  meant 
over,  or  beyond  what  was  done ;  ultro  animo  or 
more,  signified  with  mind  or  humour  beyond  or  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  required.  Miserescimus 
ultro,  we  pity  with  inclination  beyond  what  was 
asked,  that  is,  ‘‘ of  our  own  accord.”  Eo  is  for 
eo  loco,  in  that  place,  or  to  that  place,  or  degree  ; 
modo  being  understood.  Intro  and  intra,  retro, 
supra,  juxta,  contra,  extra,  and  others  resembling 
them,  are  all  from  the  adjectives  inter,  reterus,  su- 
perus,  juxtus,  contrus,  extrus,  immediately  formed 
from  in,  re,  super,  jungo,  con,  and  ex.  In  is  from 
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ICEN  and  ACEN,  joined  with,  mixed  with  :  re  is 
from  RAG  or  rig,  the  back  or  ridge  ;  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  AFT  in  Gothic :  super  is  from  hufar  or 
swufar,  lifted,  elevated  :  jungo  is  formed  from 
EAC,  join,  yoke,  unite,  in  the  manner  in  which 
BANG,  to  beat,  comes  from  bag.  The  English  is 
GE-EAC,  to  join  ;  ge-oc,  a  yoke.  Con  is  from 
quom  or  cum,  with,  added  to  :  it  is  the  accusative 
singular  of  que,  which  or  and  ;  as  exemplified  in 
senatus  populus  que,  the  senate  and  people,  or  the 
senate  together  with  the  people ;  pugno  gladio,  I 
fight  with  a  sword  ;  pugno  quum  or  cum  gladio,  I 
fight  together  with  a  sword.  Ex  is  from  the  geni¬ 
tive  of  EC,  derived  from  wac,  touch,  be  adjacent  ; 
but  without,  or  on  the  outside  of  an  object.  All 
these  take  da,  the  preterite  auxiliary,  and  ra,  the 
consignificative  of  nouns  denoting  action.  Intro 
stands  for  the  dative  of  innoder  :  loco  is  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  intra  is  the  nominative,  or  rather  the 
accusative  plural  neuter.  Thus  juxta  urbem  is  in¬ 
stead  of  loca  juxta  urbem,  or  ad  loca  juxta  urbem, 
at  or  in  the  places  joined  the  city.  Cis  fluvium, 
hitherwards  the  river ;  citra  fluvium,  ad  loca  citra 
fluvium,  in  the  places  pertaining  to  the  hitherward 
side  of  the  river.  Cis  is  equal  to  the  Teutonic 
HiN  or  heonan,  from  this  same  part.  The  radical 
hwig  signifies  possession,  self,  he  or  itself,  who, 
this  same.  Con,  together,  means  also  in  union 
with,  or  joined  to,  at,  present,  before.  Like  the 
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Teutonic  withra  and  agenst,  it  denotes  opposite  ; 
a  sense  taken  by  almost  every  word  which  marks 
apposition.  Contra  me  is  for  ad  loca  contra  me  ; 
adversus,  or  adversum  me,  is  for  ille  versus,  or 
illud  versum  ad  me  j  he  turned,  or  it  turned  to 
me.  The  application  of  adversus  has  been  made 
general.  Primo  tempore,  modo  vel  opere,  and  de 
novo,  are  self-evident.  Diu  is  for  dio  tempore. 
One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  thwag  or  tha, 
the  or  that,  was  to  mark  time.  Than  and  thanne, 
in  all  the  dialects,  signified  at  that,  or  at  the  time ; 
THEN,  at  that  distant  time,  either  past  or  to  come. 
This  word  began  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  that 
idea,  and  it  gradually  assumed  a  different  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Tum,  originally  thom  or  thon,  signified  at  that 
time  ;  but  dum  or  dom  indicated  at  the  time,  at 
which  time,  or  whilst.  Tum  stetit  is  ad  id  tern  pus, 
or  ad  id  temporis  stetit :  Tunc  stetit  is  tumque,  or 
ad  id  ipsum  tempus  stetit ;  but  dum  or  dumque 
stetit,  is  ad  quod  tempus,  or  per  tempus  quod  ste¬ 
tit.  The  article  tha,  or  the,  was  formerly  prepo¬ 
sitive,  relative  or  subjunctive,  demonstrative  and 
personal,  according  to  its  application.  Da  or  de 
signifies  then  in  Greek :  Den  or  dan  signifies 
long  ;  it  is  apparently  a  contraction  of  de-en,  made 
long.  The  derivatives  of  de  are  dethos,  long ; 
dethuno,  I  linger  or  delay ;  deros  and  deron, 
long  ;  DETOS,  posterior ;  deta,  nominative,  or  ac¬ 
cusative  plural,  neuter,  upon  these  things,  or  after 
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these  things.  Dem  is  the  Latin  form  of  den.  From 
dem  rise  demum  for  ad  demum  tempus,  at  length  ; 
and  tandem  for  tarn  dem,  which  suggests  the  true 
case  of  den  and  dem  to  be  the  accusative  feminine ; 
to  which  must  be  understood,  in  both  languages,  ho- 
ram,  time.  Ad  tarn  dem  horam  is,  at  that  distant 
or  long  time.  Tam  is  adverbial  before  dem,  as 
it  is  before  diu,  long.  Dum  dum  signifies  li¬ 
terally  the  while-while,  that  is,  the  while  past  or 
completed.  Pridem  is  for  priodem  tempore,  in 
former  time.  If  jam,  the  accusative  feminine  of 
GEAC,  joined,  united,  continuous,  yet,  now,  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  dudum,  the  compound  signifies  now  or  at 
this  time  completely  past.  The  Greek  word  for 
jam  is  E,  a  contraction  of  eac,  from  the  same  verb  ; 
but  this  contracted  word  is  united  with  de,  and  so 
forms  the  compound  ede,  now,  or  at  this  present 
time  ;  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  use 
of  e  by  itself,  and  uncompounded.  The  student  of 
language  must  attentively  observe,  that  eac,  united, 
and  DEM,  at  or  to  that,  have  many  applications,  in 
no  respect  alluding  to  time. 

Prae,  sine,  ante,  ergo,  saepe,  prope,  qui,  are  da¬ 
tives  of  PRA,  from,  coming  from,  before  j  sin,  se¬ 
parate,  sundry ;  ant  or  and,  gone  up  to,  present, 
opposite,  before  in  place,  before  in  time ;  ergon, 
a  working,  an  operating,  from  weorg  or  weorc, 
act  upon,  labour,  act  towards  :  Ergo  signifies  for 
that  work  or  fact : — sagpa,  thick,  crowded,  con- 
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densed :  the  radical  is  sag,  load,  cast  on,  cram, 
condense;  whence  sat,  plenty ;  satur,  full;  sa- 
GiNA,  fattening,  cramming  ;  sagma,  a  burden  : — 
PROPE,  before,  present  with,  almost  in  front  of ;  and 
Quoi  MODo,  in  what  manner. 

Que,  which,  is  joined  to  many  words,  and  ex-^ 
presses  addition,  as  tunc  or  tumque,  then  too ; 
UTTQUE,  as,  or  in  which  way  also  ;  usque,  to  which 
also  : — TEOS,  of  or  in  that  degree  or  manner  ;  heos, 
in  which  manner :  teos,  during  that  time ;  and 
HEOS,  during  which  time,  are  also  common  in  the 
ancient  Greek  poets.  Te,  that,  or  to  that,  is  syno¬ 
nymous  with  ke  and  que.  An  facis  ?  Do  you  do  it  ? 
Etiam,  yes,  a  word  compounded  of  et,  also,  and 
jam,  at  this  present  moment.  Num  facis  ita  ? 
Whether  do  you  do  so  ?  utique,  yes,  according  to 
that  which  also  you  have  said.  Eacio  quidem,  I 
do  it  (quoidem)  according  to  which  very  thing, 
or  in  addition  to  that,  or  for  certain. 

In  all  cases  where  que  is  joined  to  pronouns, 
it  imparts  a  special  sense,  which  soon  verges  into  a 
general  one  :  quisque,  who,  that ;  each  individual, 
that ;  every  individual,  whoever  :  qui-quem-que, 
who  whom  that,  what  man  that ;  any  man  who. 
Ab  re,  from  the  thing  ;  abs  re,  in  a  state  of  be¬ 
ing  off  the  thing  ;  absque  re,  without  the  thing, 
that  is,  in  a  state  of  collectively  separate  exist¬ 
ence. 

Et,  ac,  aut,  at,  atque,  autem,  ast,  are  all  deriva- 
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tives  bf  EAC,  to  join,  continue,  be  united.  Their 
original  forms  were  ac,  or  ge-ac,  join,  unite ; 
eact  or  ECT,  joined  ;  oct,  for  oced,  completely 
joined  ;  act,  join  thou,  or,  simply,  joined ;  act- 
QUE,  joined  also  ;  acsed,  from  Acs,  make  be  join¬ 
ed,  joined  quickly  ;  aut-tem,  joined  also.  Sed,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  set,  put  on,  or  add  to,  is  from  sed, 
to  fix  or  settle.  The  Greek  e,  or,  than,  also,  is  di¬ 
rectly  from  EAH,  or  eac,  join.  When  a  Visi¬ 
goth  meant  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  ea, 
GEA,  or  yea,  which  is  the  same  as  e  and  et, 
joined,  united,  agreed.  When  he  replied  in  the 
negative,  it  was  done  by  na,  na  ;  or  ne,  ne  ;  from 
NAG,  diminished,  lessened,  destroyed,  non-existent. 
The  simple  term  for  not,  unconnected  with  denial, 
was  WAC,  deficient ;  or  wan,  wanting.  The  Greeks 
changed  wan  into  an,  and  wac  into  ouc.  All  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  have  risen  from 
the  tribe  that  formed  the  language  under  consider* 
ation,  use  these  words.  In  one  sentence  the  reader 
must  associate  the  terms  ag  and  ac,  ge-eac  and 
ge*ac,  in  their  universal  sense,  united,  same,  and 
similar  in  time,  place,  matter,  manner,  form,  sub¬ 
ject;  and  contrast  them  with  nag,  destroyed;  mag, 
destroyed  ;  wac,  weak,  feeble,  defective  ;  wacen  or 
WAN,  deficient ;  and  hwacd  or  haud,  diminished, 
annihilated.  The  phrases  ne  facias  and  non  fa¬ 
cies,  me,  poieseis,  and  ou  poieseis,  besides  the 
change  of  tense,  differ  in  other  respects :  ne  and 
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ME  are  original  words  from  nag,  diminish  or 
annihilate ;  and  mag,  bruise,  destroy :  These 
have  an  imperative  nature  in  themselves ;  while 
WAG  or  woe,  deficient,  wanting  ;  and  non,  from 
NE  ouN,  not-  then,  have  an  affirmative,  but  nothing 
of  an  imperative  quality.  Ouc  is  simply  no  ;  but  ne 
and  me  are  not  in  the  most  intense  degree.  Outis 
is  nobody ;  but  metis  is,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
verb,  let  nobody,  or  nobody  whatever. 

The  sentences  e,  e,  aye,  aye,  yes,  yes,  truly  ; 
E,  pou,  indeed,  some  how  :  e,  de,  truly  then  ;  e, 
pos,  really  some  way  ;  kai  de,  also  then  ;  kai 
ouN,  and  then,  or  so;  mon  or  me  oun,  is  it  not  then? 
e’  touto  men  e’  touto  de,  either  this  or  that ; 
TOUTO  DE  CALLION  e’  TO  ALLo,  this  really  is  fairer 
than  the  other ;  hoc  quidem  pulchrius  ac,  or  at- 
que,  alterum  or  aliud ;  hoc  enimvero  melius,  illud 
et  malum  atque  odiosum.  This  thing,  in  fact,  is 
better  ;  that  is,  both  bad  and  hateful  besides.  Piger 
est  admodum,  at  venit :  aut  fato,  aut  avaritia  insita 
jam  cogitur  :  ast  expectemus  mira  quaedam  ac  in* 
sueta.  He  is  lazy  to  a  degree,  but  act,  or  added  to  this, 
he  is  coming  :  He  is  now  (adjam  horam,  at  the  self* 
same  time  that  passes,)  driven  either  (auced,  join* 
ed)  by  his  destiny,  or  his  natural  avarice :  but  now 
let  us  look  for  certain  wonderful  and  unusual  things 
— These  sentences  exemplify  the  various  uses  of 
the  radical  ag,  and  its  derivative  eac,  as  signifying 
yes,  truly,  certainly,  additionally,  consequently, 
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Gonnectively  ^  for  truth  is  considered  as  solid,  con^ 
tinuous,  and^firm,  (eipe  moi  eton,  tell  me  the  thing 
sound  ^  that  is,  grown  into  existence  ;  that  is,  yea, 
and  not  doubtful ;)  and  comparison  is  viewed  as  the 
adding  of  one  object  to  another,  which  brings  them 
into  the  comparative  state.  Connection  and  con¬ 
junction  are  intrinsic  senses  of  eac.  When  que  is 
joined  to  any  of  its  parts,  the  idea  of  to  which,  at 
which,  or  with  which,  is  implied  j  and  this  general 
rule  must  be  recollected,  that  de,  dem,  dam,  te, 
KE,  QUE,  signifying  to  thaty  on  that,  to  whichy  on 
•whichy  are  words  expressive  of  addition  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  synonymous  with  eac,  cai,  ac,  autem.  Some 
of  them,  viz.  de,  dam,  and  dem,  as  has  been  shown 
already,  give  the  sense  of  that,  or  its  original  mean¬ 
ing,  saine,  to  the  word  with  which  they  are  joined  ; 
as  qui-dam,  which-that  man,  or  which-same  man ; 
id-dem,  that-that,  or  that  same  thing ;  quoidem,  or 
quidem,  on  which  same  thing  already  said. 

The  following  Greek  indeclinable  and  original 
terms  must  be  examined  with  suitable  attention  : 
AEi,  dative  of  awa,  an  age  or  continuation  of  time  ; 
ETOs,  true,  neuter,  from  eact,  continued,  extend¬ 
ed,  solid,  certain ;  hama,  in  one,  from  sama,  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  siA  or  SWA,  self,  same,  collected,  solid  ; 
ICTAR,  instantly,  from  ict,  continued  5  thama, 
throngly,  from  thac,  press,  cram,  be  thick,  strong, 
force  forward,  run  \  nun  and  nu,  from  noh,  pre¬ 
terite  of  nag,  press,  force,  be  instant,  close  press-? 
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ing  in  place  or  time ;  na,  by  or  near,  from  nah  or 
NAG ;  MA,  by,  from  mag,  condense ;  aneu,  with¬ 
out,  wanting,  from  wanu,  in  Visigothic  inuh  ; 
ATER,  without,  from  an-ot-er  or  wanoter,  similar 
to  inter,  within  ;  hemi,  in  Latin  semi,  ii^  the 
Teutonic  dialects  samod  and  sam,  which  signify 
partly ;  so  sam-cwic,  half-alive  ^  sam-wisa,  half¬ 
wise  ;  SAM-BOREN,  half-bom ;  sam-gunge,  half¬ 
young.  This  word,  which  is  exceedingly  common 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Sanscrit,  in  which  last  it  is 
written  syam  and  sam,  is  explained  above.  Sam, 
together,  or  in  the  same  place,  particularly  means 
in  one  body,  one  whole,  sound,  firm,  entire  mass  ; 
but  the  dative  samei  means  in  union,  in  junction 
with:  semi-virtdis  is  partly  green,  or  green  in 
union  with  something  else  :  hemitheos  is  a  god 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  nature.  Samod, 
united,  forms  many  compounds  analogous  to  those 
of  SUN  in  Greek,  and  con  in  Latin.  Hama,  simi- 
lis,  simplex,  simia,  simplus,  similo,  singuli,  simul, 
haploos,  hapax,  homos, ,  homilos,  and  many  other 
words,  are  descended  from  sama,  which  is  also  in¬ 
timately  allied  to  sund,  whole,  sepai’ate  j  se,  sepa¬ 
rate  ;  SINE,  separately ;  solus,  single.  Tantum 
is  that  much  and  no  more,  but  solum  is  individu¬ 
ally,  left  all  alone.  Other  adverbs  are,  au,  back, 
from  Av  or  af,  after,  afterwards  ;  authis,  in  the 
manner  of  auth,  reverted  or  done  l?ac/v  again ; 
pal  AT,  in  time  passed,  from  pal,  turn,  go  ;  paltn, 
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at  a  turn  or  again  j  prin,  for  prtan,  at  fore  or  for¬ 
mer  time  ;  autica,  lienica,  penica,  tenica,  neuter 
plurals  of  adjectives  formed  from  Au,  same  or  self ; 
HEX,  at  what ;  pei,  at  which  or  what ;  tei,  at  that 
time :  aips,  aiphno,  and  aipsa,  from  acpa  or  apa, 
instant,  anon,  connected  closely,  present ;  te,  an 
abbreviation  of  tei  horai,  at  that  time,  then  or 
when  ;  tote,  hote,  p6te,  the  time,  which  time, 
what  time  ;  but  pbte,  hote,  any  time  which  or 
when  ;  ei  and  ai,  if  for  acei,  in  addition  or  add  ; 
EAN,  AN,  EN,  for  EACEN,  added ;  agan,  much, 
from  AG,  move  violently  ;  ari,  in  strong  or  high 
measure,  from  ar,  great,  elevated  ;  lian,  at  or  in 
plenty,  from  lig  or  leag,  plenty,  much,  fulness. 
The  Latin  plenus,  the  Greek  pleos,  the  Celtic 
LANN  and  LEOR,  are  related  to  this  word.  Plen, 
besides,  is  the  accusative  feminine  of  plea,  from 
pleos,  full  or  abundant.  So  plen  tes  gunaicos, 
literally,  at  addition  or  surplus  of  the  woman  ;  but, 
according  to  the  sense,  besides,  except  the  woman. 
The  Latin  plur  or  plus  illustrates  plen  :  pleos 
is  much,  abundant,  many ;  plur,  the  comparative, 
is  more  ;  but  as  mar  or  maer  in  Teutonic  is  both 
a  positive  and  a  comparative,  so  plur  seems  to 
have  the  same  analogy.  Ma,  by,  and  na,  by,  are 
from  mag,  joined  with,  and  nag,  close  on,  nigh. 
The  Teutonic  nations  say  big  or  bi  God,  the 
Greeks  ma  or  na  Dta.  Big  is  beside,  close  to, 
at,  as  is  known  from  innumerable  instances,  such 
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as — by  the  house,  forebye,  by  and  by,  in  Latin 
Mox,  from  GEMOcs,  in  the  state  of  being  mixed  or 
united.  I  came  by  him,  he  sat  by  me,  our  friend 
was  then  by,  or  beside,  are  familiar  examples.  De¬ 
rivatives  of  mail  and  na  are,  mespha,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  in  the  middle  or  mean  time  ;  nosphi,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  of  an  object,  that  is,  without 
it,  separate  though  beside  it ;  nosphi  emou,  in 
the  same  place,  or  near  me,  but  yet  not  conjoined 
with  me  5  aneu  emou,  wanting  me,  without  me, 
from  WAN,  wanting  ;  ater,  for  anter  emou,  being 
in  the  state,  or  put  into  the  state  of  being  without 
me  ;  aneuthen,  from  being  without  or  wanting  ; 
aneuthe,  or  APANEUTHE  ALLON,  fi’om,  by,  or  to 
the  state  of  being  unconjoined  with  others.  Me- 
CHRi  is  the  dative  of  mah-ara,  being  in  a  con¬ 
joined  state.  Mechris  is  the  adverbial  genitive  of 
MECHRi ;  for  as  the  old  genitive  terminations  were 
added  to  ectos,  out ;  ano,  to  the  position  that  is 
up  ;  and  Exo,  to  the  position  that  is  out ;  in 
order  to  form  ectosthen,  from  without ;  anothen, 
from  above  ;  exothen,  from  without :  so  is^  the 
genitive  termination,  is  often  annexed  to  words  in 
the  oblique  cases,  after  these  words  had  been  long 
obsolete  as  nouns.  Mechri  tes  poleos  is  brought 
into  conjunction  with  the  city  ;  but  mechris  tes 
poleos  is  already  in  the  state  of  being  brought  into 
conjunction  with  the  city.  Achri,  from  ah,  close ; 
AHARA,  made  or  making  close ;  and  ahris,  in  the 
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state  of  having  been  made  close  ;  observe  a  similar 
analogy  with  mechri.  Engus,  the  contracted  form 
of  ANG-WA-SA,  near,  is  related  to  ah,  and  to  anch, 
close  or  strait.  They  run  in  this  series  :  ag  or  ah, 
acting  upon,  moving,  pressing  ;  ang  or  anch,  in-  ' 
stead  of  aging,  the  present  participle  of  ag  ;  ang- 
WAG,  from  ANG  and  wag,  having,  possessing,  a 
common  con  significative,  to  which  is  added  sa,  the 
auxiliary  which  denotes  agency.  Ah  is  close  at ; 
ANG  is  pressing  on  actively,  and  in  the  present 
tense  j  ang-wa,  or  engus,  is  only  having  the  na¬ 
ture  or  quality  of  ang,  pressing- wise,  but  not  fully 
pressing.  Engus  is  probably  used  for  engu-is, 
near-wise.  These  distinctions,  like  others  of  their  . 
kind,  were  apparently  confounded  in  use  5  but  they 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  import,  which  the  words 
now  mentioned  had  in  the  best  Greek  writers. 
Achri  tes  poleos,  anchi  tes  poleos,  engus  tes  poleos, 
are  related,  but  not  synonymous  phrases.  Words 
in  the  same  sense,  and  nearly  in  the  same  form,  as 
these,  are  found  in  all  the  dialects.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  angustus  in  Latin  :  ag,  at,  close  at, 
working  on,  in  Celtic ;  also  ing,  moving,  force, 
compulsion,  in  the  same  language  ;  ing,  narrow, 
strait,  close,  in  Cymraig ;  ang  and  angw,  strait, 
in  Visigothic.  Eang,  ang,  for  eacing,  as  a  par¬ 
ticiple  of  EAC,  enlarge  ;  have,  in  Celtic  and  Cym¬ 
raig,  the  sense  of  large,  spacious,  wide  j  an  oppo- 
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site  signification,  which  rises  from  a  different  sense 
of  the  radical. 

The  Greek  adverbs  eri  and  ari  are  different : 
ARi  is  the  dative  of  ar,  great,  vehement,  from  ag- 
RA ;  but  ERI  is  the  dative  of  ec-ra,  or  era,  to  en¬ 
large,  widen,  extend.  Arimanes  is  vehemently 
mad  :  erimanes  is  widely,  largely  mad.  Eriau- 
CHEN  is  having  a  large  broad  neck  like  a  swan,  a 
steed,  or  a  lion,  but  properly  the  two  last.  Auchen 
is  an  arched  high  mane  or  neck,  from  hauh  and 
AUCH,  raise,  elevate  :  it  is  synonymous  with  juba, 
which  was  pronounced  yuba  or  yoba,  and  came 
from  gehoba,  raised,  elevated**  Yubar  is  the  hair 
which  stands  out  from  the  arch  of  the  neck,  or  the 
beams  that  shoot  forth  all  around  the  circumference 
of  a  luminous  body,  like  the  hair  of  a  courser^s 
mane.  Mana,  raised^  is  the  Gothic  word  for 
AUCHEN :  the  back  part  of  the  human  neck  was 
called  by  these  names  :  maniac  a  is  a  neck->colIar  : 
MONiLE  is  a  neck-lace. 

La  and  li  are  commonly  called  intensive  par¬ 
ticles  by  the  grammarians,  on  very  slender  or  no 
authority  ;  for  such  words  as  lilaiomai  and  lag- 
NES  are,  the  one  a  reduplication  of  laio,  I  desire, 
I  long  for ;  the  other  from  lag,  soft,  effeminate. 
The  word  gunai  is  not  found  in  all  its  composition. 
Labros  is  not  from  la  and  boros,  but  from  lab, 
take,  catch,  swallow  ;  also  lay  on,  press,  drive.  Hra 
is  from  the  Teutonic  hrag,  quick,  nimble,  gliding, 
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instantaneously  done,  easy  ;  of  which  our  hradig, 
ready ;  rag  sc,  rash  ;  and  the  old  English  rath, 
speedy  ;  are  derivatives.  This  sense  of  the  radical 
rag  is  original  and  proper  to  it :  no  dialect,  from 
the  Ganges  to  Britain,  is  without  many  examples 
of  nouns  or  verbs  which  bear  this  signification,  and 
rise  from  the  root  in  this  particular  line,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  points  out  haste,  facility,  and 
immediate  space  and  time,  with  admirable  force. 
Joined  to  e,  a  contraction  of  eah  continued,  it  ex¬ 
presses  action  continued  with  momentary  speed. 
With  the  assistance  of  gea,  from  ea,  in  English 
yea,  and  in  Latin  vero,  one  of  which  is  from  waar, 
joined,  confirmed,  true ;  and  the  other  from  eac, 
joined,  ascertained,  certain  ;  we  have 

E’toi  ho  g’  iio’s  eiporij  kaC  ar’  hezeto^  toisi  d’aneste 

Calchas  Thestorides. 

These  lines  are  composed  of  e  for  eac,  true,  certain, 
indeed  ;  of  toi,  the  dative  of  to  that,  in  the  sense  of 
at  that,  or  with  that ;  of  ho,  he  ;  and  gea,  from  ga- 
EAc,  confirmed,  certain,  for  certain  ;  of  ho’s  for  swa- 
is,  of  or  in  that  manner,  so ;  eipon  for  eeponds, 
having  said  :  the  original  verb  is  wep  or  wop,  com¬ 
mon  in  Visigotliic. — Then  kata  for  ge-ata,  at  or 
upon,  along,  down  ;  hezeto,  he  seated  himself, 
instead  of  gesedseto,  from  ga,  gone  or  going  ; 
SEDS,  give  or  take  a  seat ;  in  Greek,  hedos,  but  in 
Latin,  sedes,  and  o,  self.  Between  kata  and  the 
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verb  is  inserted  a  ra,  the  compound  of  a  for  ac, 
continued ;  and  hra,  immediately  in  action,  from 
RAG,  run,  rush ;  as  if  the  expression  were,  down 
^hen  he  sat. — Toisi  for  toibsi,  the  dative  plural 
masculine  of  ho,  that  same^  the  self  same,  that  man 
either  here  or  there ;  de,  the  old  abbreviated  ac¬ 
cusative  of  DE,  or  DO,  the  same  as  to,  that.  The 
article  was  originally  thuag  and  sag,  then  tha 
and  SA.  The  masculine  was  sa  or  so  ;  the  feminine 
SA-A  or  SA  ;  the  neuter  tho,  do,  to.  All  the  ob¬ 
lique  cases  of  these  varieties  were  anciently  used. 
Dona,  dena,  do,  are  the  accusatives  singular.  As 
THAN  in  Visigothic,  tha  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  da 
in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  came  to  signify  then, 
at  that  time  ;  at,  or  on  that  thing  or  action  ;  to  that, 
in  addition  to  that ;  so  de  in  Greek,  and  dem  or 
dam  in  Latin,  signified  then,  at  that  time,  or  on 
that  thing,  therefore.  As  to  that,  or  on  that,  are 
equivalent  to  bot,  from  bag,  join  or  add ;  to  et, 
AC,  and  ATQUE,  from  eac  and  ac,  join  \  and  to  the 
Teutonic  aber,  upon,  over;  and  maer,  more,  more¬ 
over  ;  so  we  regularly  find  in  Greek,  de  or  den,  in 
the  sense  of  then,  on  that  thing,  or  at  that  time, 
therefore ;  and  de,  its  abbreviation,  in  the  sense  of 
to  that,  on  that,  but,  and,  also.  De,  in  these  sig¬ 
nifications,  comes  to  be  opposed  to  men,  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  me’n,  from  mag,  press,  collect,  gather, 
heap,  an  original  root ;  one  of  the  many  senses  of 
which  is  increase  time,  be  long,  slow,  permanent. 
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continual.  The  Latin  tribes  used  quidem  and  vero, 
when  they  wished  to  distinguish  particulars,  and 
contrast  them  with  one  another.  They  said  hoc 
quidem  bonum,  illud  vero  malum,  or  hoc  sane  bo- 
num,  illud  autem  malum  ;  in  English,  this,  indeed, 
is  good,  but  that  is  bad  ;  or,  still  more  directly,  this 
is  good,  that  is  bad.  In  Greek  the  same  sentence 
would  be  touto  men  agathon,  touto  de  cacon,  or  tou- 
to  men  agathon,  eceinode  cacon.  When  the  mind 
is  undisturbed,  calm,  and  pursuing  all  the  regular 
and  minute  steps  of  thought  and  formal  communi¬ 
cation  ;  language  often  exhibits  such  auxiliary  words 
as  these,  which  serve  to  give  a  distinct,  clear,  and 
indicative  effect  to  the  conversation.  Many  nations 
make  less  use  of  them  than  others.  They  are  found 
in  diajogue  and  in  reasonings,  more  than  in  rapid 
narratives  ;  yet,  among  a  people  who  have  been  all 
along  accustomed  to  employ  them,  these  expletives, 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  appear  on  occasions 
when  not  a  single  unnecessary  word  can  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  mark  the  rapid  transitions  of  thought 
and  action,  the  attitudes  of  the  mind  varying  under 
the  impulse  of  conflicting  passions.  The  line  above 
quoted  belongs  to  a  spirited  narrative,  which  has  no 
superfluous  words.  It  is  translated  by  Mr  Pope  in 
a  concise  manner,  which  perfectly  indicates  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Greek  and  English  languages, 
between  an  idiom  which  paints  every  minute  fea- 
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ture  of  an  action,  and  one  which  boldly,  and  less 
distinctly,  expresses  only  the  principal  parts  of  it. 

He  said  and  sat :  when  Calclias  thus  replied. 

The  translator  interweaves  the  circumstance  of 
Calclias  rising  up  among  the  chiefs  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  description.  But  though  the  English,  one 
way  or  other,  preserves  all  the  sense,  it  fails  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  character  of  the  verse,  which  is  graphi¬ 
cally  conveyed  in  the  words  etoi — hoge — ho^s — , 
by  the  separation  of  cata  from  the  verb,  and  the 
insertion  of  ara,  instantly,  between  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  words  of  the  description.  We  first  see  the  poet’s 
mind  passing  from  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  sitting  down,  and  of  the  rising  of  Cal- 
chas  :  this  is  conveyed  to  us  by  e  tot,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  sane  quidem,  or  English  so  then,  thus, 
which  mark  the  rest  of  the  speaker’s  mind  on  the 
facts  preceding,  before  it  advances  to  the  particulars 
which  follow.  E,  truly,  surely,  indeed,  from  ea, 
yea,  yes,  aye,  in  our  language  ;  and  toi,  in  that  way 
or  manner.  Ho,  he,  with  gea  affixed  to  it,  discri¬ 
minates  Achilles  from  all  others,  and  points  him 
out  by  himself  alone,  in  opposition  to  all  present ; 
and  particularly  to  Calchas,  who  spoke  after  him. 
Ho’s,  so,  after,  or,  in  those  words,  gives  connection 
to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  ;  and  the  use  of  cata, 
down,  with  ara,  immediately,  instantly,  after  it,  is  a 
most  expressive  delineation  of  the  fiery  Achilles 
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taking  his  seat,  after  he  had  finished  his  short  ad¬ 
dress  to  bis  countrymen.  The  rising  up  of  the  next 
speaker  is  naturally  adjoined  in  the  words  toisi  d’ 
ANESTE  ;  to  them,  and  (or  but)  up-stood  Calchas, 
the  descendant  of  Thestor. 

The  English,  and  many  other  languages,  express 
none  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  these 
words  denote  ;  but  leave  it  to  the  speaker  to  supply 
the  defect  by  emphasis,  inflection,  and  pauses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  judgment.  The  Greeks  used  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  both  methods  ;  and,  in  every  portion  of  a 
discourse  or  conversation,  equalled  the  vivacity  of  a 
child,  whose  face,  gestures,  and  words,  indicate 
every  transient  emotion  of  feeling  or  thought  which 
rises  in  the  breast.  They  obtained  greater  preci¬ 
sion  and  perspicuity  by  the  application  of  such 
words ;  but,  in  return,  they  lost  some  of  that  ab¬ 
rupt  and  terrific  brevity,  which  has  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  mind  in  sublime  compositions. 

When  the  proper  senses  of  e  certainly,  e’  add¬ 
ed,  and,  conjoined  ;  gea^  truly ;  a,  continually, 
united  in  action,  place,  time  ;  hra,  directly, 
readily,  running  on ;  aon  or  oun,  connected, 
consecutive,  united ;  de,  to,  or,  on  that  thing 
or  time  j  men,  in  real  durable  truth  ;  vero,  in 
truth  ;  ETI,  in  continuation,  yet,  or  more ;  an 
for  ACAN,  united,  joined ;  ai  or  ei,  in  addition  ; 
KE,  on  which  ;  que,  on  which  ;  de,  that,  or  to 
that ;  te,  on  that  or  to  that ;  per,  altogether,  to- 
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gether  with  ;  hina,  on  that ;  alla,  other  things, 
additional  things,  but ;  pou,  any  way  ;  po,  in  any 
way  ;  a,  add,  yea  ;  an  for  ahn,  or  acn,  added,  cer¬ 
tain  ?  Toi,  in  that  thing,  in  that  fact ;  hos,  how, 
or  which  way  5  ho’s,  so,  in  that  way ;  are  rightly 
understood  ;  their  compounds  become  quite  intelli¬ 
gible.  The  Greek  and  Latin  phraseology  resumes 
its  native  beauty,  and  we  see  every  delicate  fi¬ 
lament  of  the  finest  vesture,  in  which  truth  and 
taste  ever  appeared  among  men.  Ara  eideis,  real¬ 
ly,  then,  do  you  know ;  eideis  ra,  you  know  in 
rapid  consequence,  you  knowm  then  ;  eides  oun, 
you  know  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before  ; 
EIDES  ara,  you  know  in  an  undivided  rapid  conse¬ 
cutive  manner  ;  you  know  therefore.  Remark  the 
sense  of— then,  therefore,  so,  now,  wherefore,  in 
the  sentences  you  know  then,  then  you  know,  you 
know  therefore,  so  you  know,  now  you  know,  you 
must  know  then,  then  he  knew,  and  then  he 
knew  ;  then,  then,  it  came  all  to  light.  Observe 
the  Scotish  phrases — a  then  I’ll  gang  hame,  synony¬ 
mous  with — well  then  I  will  or  shall  go  home ;  and 
deriving  its  first  word  from  ea  or  gea,  yea,  so,  sure, 
and.  Sure  he  is  not  dead  ?  is,  in  Scotish,  He’s  no 
dead — a  ?  in  Greek,  me  oun  ethane  ?  or  mon  etha- 
ne  de  ?  or  me  ouc  ethane  ara  ?  The  word  then 
means  not  particularly  at  the  time,  or  that  time  ; 
but  on  that,  or  for  that  reason,  state,  situation, 
conclusion,  and  the  like.  Eideis  ge  su,  dost  thou 
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specially  by  thyself  know  ?  Eideis  ge  ara,  thou 
knowest  that  specially — in  an  unbroken  and  ready 
manner  5  thou  knowest  therefore,  thou  knowest  then, 
thou  knowest  for  that  cause,  thou  knowest  in  per¬ 
fect  conformity  to  what  has  been  done  or  said.  Ei¬ 
deis  GAR,  thou  knowest,  emphatically  pronounced. 
Toi  GAR  OUC  ECHO  MEN  ANTILEGEIN,  ESTI  MEN  DE¬ 
LON  DE  PANU  ;  ALLA  MEN  OUN  DEINON  TI  PO,  EI- 
PER  GE  ALTTHEs.  Wherefore,  or  therefore,  1  have 
nothing,  indeed,  to  say  against  i,t ;  for  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  very  evident,  but,  at  the  same  time,  consider¬ 
ably  disagreeable  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  true.  In  this 
sentence,  toi  is  for  that,  or  therefore :  ge  ara,  or 
GAR,  is  a  relative  to  what  had  gone  before  ;  the  ge 
designates  toi,  and  makes  it  strong  by  its  sense  of 
indeed,  assuredly  ,  the  ara  accordantly  respects  the 
thing  gone,  before.  The  men  after  echo,  I  have, 
by  its  sense  of  in  reality,  in  fact,  performs  the  same 
office,  as  after  esti»  It  stands  in  both  cases  as  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  verbs.  “  It 
is,  in  fact,  clear,  at  that  rate  altogether.”  Alla, 
which  is  for  cat  ’all a,  or  epi  alla,  in  or  as  to 
other  respects,  takes  men  to  confirm  it ;  and  oun, 
in  addition,  in  continuation,  also,  which  joins  the 
senses  of  delon  and  deinon.  The  words  ti  po 
mean  some  thing,  in  some  how,  that  is,  dreadful  in 
a  certain  manner,  and  degree,  not  altogether  abso¬ 
lutely.  El  from  eacei,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  old  English  an  or  and,  if,  in  the  sentence — and 
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I  knew,  for  if  I  knew ;  eacend  gif  tc  cnawe,  add¬ 
ing  I  knew,  adding  give  I  knew,  takes  per,  whole, 
wholly,  and  has  the  power  of  si  quidein.  Per  gives 
the  force  of  altogether,  withal,  howsoever,  whatso¬ 
ever,  to  pronouns  and  adverbs.  Eiper  ge,  if,  with¬ 
al,  indeed  it  is  true.  Alethes  is  from  wan,  not, 
and  LATH,  lie  low,  lie,  lurk,  escape  notice.  Our 
verb  LIE  is  from  leog,  to  keep  concealed,  out  of 
sight,  to  dissemble,  deceive. 

Ti  dai,  touto,  amelei,  artios  egnon,  hoti  ouc  hoios 
te  eimi,  oude  panta  echein  cala,  oude  analambanein, 
hotan  eie  paroichomena.  What  then,  or  why  ;  this, 
however,  or  it  matters  not,  I  learned  lately,  (from 
ARTIOS,  a  derivative  of  arti,  the  dative  of  art,  con¬ 
joined,  connected,  united  in  time,  or  any  thing  else;) 
that  I  am  not  such  a  person  as,  either  to  have  all 
beautiful  matters,  or  to  recover  them,  when  they  are 
gone  by.  Every  addition  of  de  to  a  word  gives  it 
the  sense  of  to  that  in  accession  to  its  own  :  Ouc 
chein,  ouc  analambanein,  not  to  have,  not  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Oude  echein,  oude  analambanein,  not-to- 
that  to  have,  not-to-that  to  receive  ;  which  is,  hav- 
ving  not  added,  receiving  not  added.  Touto  de 
saphes,  this-to-that,  or  this  but  is  clear.  Te  is  like 
QUE  in  Latin,  and  gives  the  sense  to  conjoined  verbs, 
nouns,  and  small  sentences  ;  which  de  gives  to 
verbs,  nouns,  and  sentences,  contrasted  one  wuth 
another.  Oude  calos,  oude  sophron,  originally 
stood  ou  de  calos,  ou  de  sophron :  it  means  a  man 
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not  beautiful,  nor  yet  sober  minded  ;  but,  oute  ca- 
los,  oute  sophron,  views  the  want  of  these  two  qua* 
lities  as  added  successively.  Cal  os  de,  sophron 
de ;  but  he  is  beautiful,  but  he  is  good  ;  at  pulcher, 
at  sobrius  est.  Caloste,  sophronte ;  beautiful  too, 
sober  too  ;  pulcherque,  sobriusque.  The  distinction 
is  evident.  Ei  de  is  si  autem,  or  si  vero,  but  if ; 
while  eite  is  sique,  if  also.  Te  adds,  but  de  indi¬ 
cates  addition  made.  Both  words  were  originally 
the  same,  as  was  the  case  with  their  prototypes  de 
or  dai,  and  te  or  tei,  den  or  ten. 

De  and  tote,  at  that  time,  are  often  combined 
in  the  fine  narratives  of  Homer,  and  impart  the 
sense  of  then,  then  indeed,  O  then,  to  the  verse 
which  they  begin.  He  frequently  uses  nu,  now,  in 
Visigothic  NU  ;  from  gano,  instant,  immediate  ; 
which  gives  a  rapidity  to  the  sense,  by  making  it  pre¬ 
sent  and  dramatic.  Nun  is  a  compound  of  nu  and 
OUN  :  NU  PER  is  altogether  now.— Epei,  upon,  be¬ 
cause,  upon  what  is  past,  after  ;  epei-d’an,  but  af¬ 
ter,  it  has  been  granted  or  given  ;  an  per,  if  with¬ 
al  ;  HATE,  which  things  also,  or  which  also ;  ei  an 
or  ean,  if  given,  or  given  ;  from  eacei,  joined  with, 
eacen  :  LATHRA,  claiii  from  celam,  concealed,  a 
word  in  the  accusative  case  feminine,  and  similar 
to  palam,  in  front  or  presence ;  coram,  before  or 
in  presence  :  sphodra,  vehemently,  from  swogd, 
violent,  strong  ;  a  Greek  derivative  from  an  obso¬ 
lete  root :  ho’sper,  in  that  manner  withal,  so 
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altogether,  as  ;  hrimpha,  from  hrtp,  to  cast,  whirl ; 
the  same  as  hwerb  in  Visigothic  :  dus,  difficult, 
hard,  painful,  from  dwag,  drive,  dash,  a  word  com^ 
mon  in  Sanscrit  and  Celtic,  in  the  forms  of  du  and 
DO,  opposed  to  so  and  su,  easy,  ready,  sweet ;  za 
and  DA,  from  dta  or  dwa,  strong,  hard,  violent : 
HENECA,  because  ;  in  Gothic,  inuh,  from  in  upon  : 
HOPHRA  and  TOPHRA,  from  ho,  which,  to  that ; 
and  PHER,  going,  bearing,  proceeding :  eu,  well, 
from  EACA  or  eacwa,  beneficial,  useful,  good  ;  in 
Greek  eus,  eu  ;  heos,  teos,  from  heig  and  teig, 
adjectives  formed  on  ho,  which,  and  to,  that :  teos 
and  heos  are  the  contracted  form  of  these  adjec¬ 
tives,  which  take  the  adverbial  genitive,  and  then 
signify  during  which,  or  during  that  time  ;  heos 
ho  hormaine,  during  the  time  which  he  deliberat¬ 
ed  ;  heos  esti  cairos,  while  or  during  which  time 
there  is  opportunity  ;  heos,  to  what,  or  during 
what  time  ;  in  Latin  quamdiu ;  quo-us-que,  and 
donee,  from  don,  at,  or  on  that  place  or  time  ; 
HEOS  applies  to  both,  and  usque  ternporis,  or  us¬ 
que  loci,  mean  to  which  or  to  whatsoever  point  of 
either.  Tacha,  the  neuter  plural  of  the  obsolete 
TACHOS,  thick,  throng  in  action  or  motion ;  eita 
for  Eis  TA,  upon  these  things ;  dicha,  accusa¬ 
tive  plural  neuter  of  dichos,  divided  ;  pros,  a 
compound  of  pro,  fore,  forth,  from ;  and  sa,  mak¬ 
ing  :  UNAMiGA,  or  ammiga,  accusative  plural  neu¬ 
ter  of  an,  on,  or  in,  and  migos,  mixed.  An- 
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TA,  accusative  plural  neuter  of  antos,  from  anti, 
opposite  y  ANTiCRU,  accusative  neuter  singular  of 
ANTI-C-OR-WA-SA,  Or  ANTICRUS,  ANTICRUA,  ANTI¬ 
CRU,  a  mode  of  composition  frequent  in  Sanscrit : 
ANTI  TES  ATTiCEsis  Opposite,  or  in  front  of  the  At¬ 
tic  land  :  anta  tes  attices,  or  enanta  tes  at- 
TicES,  would  be  in  parts  or  places  opposite  to  At¬ 
tica  ;  but  cATANTicRU  TES  ATTICES  is  in  the  state 
of  being  opposite  to  Attica  ;  straight  over  against 
Attica  ;  in  front  of  Attica.  Remark  the  difference 
between  the  word  anti  compounded  with  ic,  ra, 
and  WA  ;  and  the  same  word  by  itself  or  com¬ 
pounded  only  with  ig  and  sa,  the  con  significative 
of  agency,  which  make  ant-ig-s  or  antios.  The 
difference  is  that  which  exists  between  medius  and 
MEDiocRis :  MEGD,  joined,  combined  with  ;  me- 
DiGS,  having  the  quality  of  being  combined  with  ; 
amidst,  or  middle ;  that  between  the  little  and 
the  great ;  mediocris,  having  the  state  of  being 
middling. 

This  long  list,  with  what  has  been  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  may  suffice  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
Greek  indeclinable  words  to  the  most  ordinary 
reader.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work,  to  enu¬ 
merate  every  peculiarity  which  may  arise  from 
composition  or  derivation  in  any  language,  but  to 
show  historically  the  remote  and  principal  causes  of 
its  original  properties. 

The  account  of  this  celebrated  language  may  be 
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concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  construction 
of  certain  words. 

Besides  the  power  of  the  optative  and  conjunc¬ 
tive  moods,  the  terms  an  and  ce  produce  a  condi¬ 
tional  sense,  in  any  verb  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
joined.  They  strengthen  the  conditional  tenses, 
and  give  them  the  signification  of  could,  would, 
should,  and  might.  An  is  literally  eacen,  added, 
granted,  given  ;  the  same  as  an,  give  or  present, 
in  Teutonic.  Ke  is  in  Latin  que,  on  which,  to 
which,  also  ;  and  synonymous  with  the  Visigothic 
THo  and  THO'AUH,  and  the  Saxon  tho  or  theah. 
Tho  is  the  accusative  singular  of  sa,  so,  thata  ;  ho, 
he, to,  in  Greek;  and  signifies  on  that,  in  addition ; 
like  quam  or  quanquam  in  Latin.  It  is  the  word 
by  which  Ulphilas,  the  Visigothic  primate,  always 
translates  the  term  an,  when  it  occurs  in  the  Greek 
gospels.  An  has  the  following  effect :  ego  muthe- 
somai,  I  will  speak ;  ego  an  muthesomai,  I  would 
speak,  or  go  about  to  speak  ;  ouc  onome’ino,  I  do 
not  name  ;  oucan  onomeino,  I  may  not  name,  I 
cannot  name  ;  ponerois  graphontai,  they  are  now 
enrolling  among  the  bad  ;  ponerois  graphontai  an, 
they  would  be  now  enrolling  among  the  bad  ;  ecou- 
san,  they  heard  ;  ecousan  an,  they  would  have 
heard.  These  sentences  are  literally— I  granted 
will  speak,  I  given  do  not  name,  they 'added  are 
enrolled  in  the  bad,  they  given  heard.  The  word 
an  may  be  changed  to  ke,  on  which  ;  or  ken  ;  for 
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it  is  SO  written  before  vowels.  Ego  muthesomai 
KE,  in  Visigothic  ik  thauskal  rodyan,  in  Greek 
HREEiN,  to  say,  I  on  that  condition  shall  speak. 
An  and  ke  generally  take  an  optative  or  condi¬ 
tional  mood  ;  an  optative,  when  a  wish  is  implied ; 
and  a  conjunctive,  when  the  sense  is  conditional : 
hut  these  words  by  themselves  have  the  power  of 
given,  added,  joined,  granted ;  or  of  and,  in  old 
English,  in  its  sense  of  if ;  of  quum  in  Latin,  and 
though  in  modern  English. 

Ei  and  si  have  been  reckoned  the  same.  The 
latter  is  from  the  imperative  of  sig,  be,  a  verb  com¬ 
mon  in  Teutonic,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  other 
dialects  :  it  is  analogous  to  gif,  give,  excellently 
explained  by  Mr  Horne  Tooke.  But  ei  and  ai 
are  the  same ;  and  both,  as  I  think,  from  eacei,  in 
addition,  or  added ;  added  I  say,  ai  lego ;  added 
too  I  would  say,  aithe  legoimi ;  in  plainer  language, 
si  dicam,  if  I  say,  granted  I  say  ;  O  si  dicam,  or 
dicerem,  O  if  that  I  may  say,  or  might  say ;  uti 
nam  dicerem,  that  I  might  say,  O  that  I  might 
say. 

The  Greeks,  like  every  nation  whose  language 
has  cases,  use  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative, 
without  prepositions  ;  to  mark  the  cause,  manner, 
instrument  of  action  ;  the  states  of  time,  place,  and 
many  similar  circumstances.  The  Teutonic  nations 
did  the  very  same,  in  all  the  extent  of  the  cases. 
The  Visigoths  had  a  nominative,  genitive,  dative. 
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and  accusative  absolute.  He  being,  of  or  with  him 
being,  at  him  being,  on  him  being,  are  translations 

of  IS  WISANDS,  IS  WISANDINS,  IMMA  WISANDIN,  INA 

wisANDAN.  They  often  prefixed  a  preposition  such 
as  AT  or  DU,  at  or  to,  to  these  phrases  ;  and,  in  this 
variety  of  expression,  they  did  not  yield  to  the  po¬ 
lished  inhabitants  of  Attica. 

The  grammarians  inform  us,  that  the  Greeks 
had  only  eighteen  prepositions,  for  they  excluded 
from  that  name  such  words  as  anchi,  near  ;  hama, 
together ;  mespha  and  mechri,  adjoining  to ;  sche- 
DON,  holding,  touching  ;  hexes,  in  connection  j 
plesion,  near;  engus,  nigh;  pelas,  close  by; 
CHORis,  from  chora,  room  :  the  radical  is  cyr, 
turn,  move  about,  analogous  to  hwearf,  spatium, 
in  Anglo-Saxon. — Messegu  and  metaxu,  neuters 
of  adjectives  in  us  or  wasa,  and  compounds  of 
messos,  middle ;  ag,  lead,  conduct ;  of  meta,  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  ag-s,  the  inceptive  of  ag.  These  and 
many  others  they  have  called  adverbs,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  they  have  termed  the  adverbial 
pronouns  expletives  and  particles. 

The  eighteen  prepositional  words,  which  have 
excited  much  difficulty  in  explaining  their  sense 
and  construction,  are  ec,  out,  from  wac,  touching 
the  surface ;  pro,  before,  from  rag,  begin,  run 
forth,  rise  ;  compounded  with  bi  pros,  for  pro-sa, 
having  the  quality  of  pro  ;  apo,  from  ap  and  ab, 
touching,  adjoining  ;  anti,  the  dative  of  geond, 
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gone  to,  against ;  en,  in,  from  mn  and  an,  parti¬ 
ciples  of  EAc,  united,  embodied  with  ;  eis,  for  eni, 
and  for  enis,  genitive  of  en,  in  :  enis  is  in  the 
state  of  going  in  : — sun,  together,  from  sama,  same, 
joined  ;  dia,  di,  from  twia  or  twiga,  divided  : 
the  radical  is  twag,  chop  asunder,  cut :  dis  is  two- 
wise,  as  eis  is  inwise. — Amphi,  the  dative  of  amb, 
bend,  double ;  ana,  on,  from  ahna  or  agna,  raised 
or  added,  put  to  ;  epi,  the  dative  of  gehep,  heaved, 
raised ;  kata,  at,  on,  along,  from  ga-ata,  added, 
joined,  annexed  :  the  radical  is  ag,  common  in 
Celtic  at  this  day. — At  a  is  for  agta,  in  Visigothic 
ata,  in  Latin  ad.-— Meta,  conjoined  with,  is  the 
preterite  participle  of  mag  or  mig,  mix.  Para  is 
gone,  against,  at,  near ;  from  far,  go,  pass  :  peri 
is  the  dative  of  para  :  it  signifies  in  ambitu,  in 
going  or  walking  about  a  thing.  Per  is  altogether  ; 
PERix  is  circularly  ;  and  perats  a  circumference, 
bound,  or  limit  :  peran  is  the  accusative  of  para, 
and  signifies  beyond,  on  the  passed  (past.)  Huper 
is  over  or  lifted  above,  but  fiupo  or  hup  is  lift  that 
is  under ;  for  the  upper  object,  which  is  named  af¬ 
ter  HUP,  is  to  be  taken  off,  according  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  idea  of  this  word. 

Most  of  the  Latin  prepositions  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  explained  in  this  work,  except  ap  ud,  the 
preterite  participle  of  ap,  join,  which  is  apod, 
joined ;  ob,  in  Sanscrit  abhi  and  abhita,  joining, 
near,  before,  in  front,  all  over,  all  about,  from  agba 
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or  AGiBA,  touching ; — thus,  obsto,  I  stand  before  ; 
OBEsus,  eaten  all  on  the  surface  round  about,  over¬ 
eaten,  fat :  PER,  from  pera,  passing,  going  along, 
or  through ;  praiter,  close  beside,  by,  near  5 
PONE,  the  dative  of  pon,  from  pag,  go. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Account  of  the  Sanscrit^  Persic^  and  Slavonic. 

While  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  Athens  and  Ionia 
were  rising  into  immortal  distinction  in  the  West, 
they  were  frequently  called  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Great  King,  whose 
dominions  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont.  But  such  are  the  obstacles  that  retard  the 
progress  of  useful  knowledge,  that  Greece  opposed, 
and  afterwards  conquered  the  East,  without  leaving 
any  distinct  account  of  the  mighty  nations  which  it 
had  subdued.  At  this  late  period,  when  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  examining  every  part  of  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  is  acknowledged,  rather  than  promoted ;  our 
information  respecting  Persia  and  India  is  vague 
and  imperfect.  The  language  of  the  Brachmaiies 
is  not  yet  fully  in  our  possession.  We  have  not 
collected  nor  communicated  to  the  world  the  liter¬ 
ary  monuments  of  that  people,  from  which  the 
Greek  philosophers  borrowed  many  of  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
from  the  revolutions  of  Western  Asia,  to  teach,  in 
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distant  ages,  the  state  of  society  in  those  countries 
that  were  first  civilized. 

The  Medes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
the  best  Greek  historian,  consisted  of  several  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Persia.  These  w^ere 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  from  whom  they  were 
the  first  people  who  revolted.  They  resumed  their 
independence  about  A.  N.  C.  7*^8.  About  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  A.  N.  C.  709, 
Deyoca,  or  Devoca,  by  great  policy  and  art,  united 
the  Buses,  Paretacenians,  Struchates,  Arizantes, 
Budiens,  and  Magi,  (magi,  men,)  into  one  govern¬ 
ment,  and  founded  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  Media. 
The  whole  nation  was  called  madi  or  magdi,  the 
tribes.  His  son  Phraorta,  A.  N.  C.  65%  subdued 
the  tribes  of  the  same  race  in  the  south,  the  Pasar- 
gades,  Maraphiens,  Maspiens,  Panthialeans,  Deru- 
sians,  Germaniens,  and  several  others,  collectively 
called  Persians.  The  Panthialeans,  Derusians,  and 
Germaniens,  were  agricultural  tribes,  as  is  affirmed 
by  Herodotus,  and  particularly  indicated  by  the 
name  kermani,  labourers,  workers,  i'rom  the  verb 
KER,  work,  in  Persic  and  Sanscrit.  The  Persians 
and  Medes  spoke  the  same  language.  The  Me¬ 
dian  names  Devocah,  Phraortah,  Cuacsharah,  As- 
tayagah,  Mandana,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Persian  Corwesh,  Gustaspah,  Teispah,  Mardony- 
ah,  Artocshercshah,  Achamanah,  Siromitrah,  and 
innumerable  others.  In  Sanscrit  and  old  Persic, 
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masculine  nouns  generally  terminated  in  ah.  He¬ 
rodotus  declares  that  Persic  names  ended  without 
exception  in  s  or  sigma.  It  is  discovered,  by  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Teutonic  and  Sanscrit,  that  the  ah 
at  the  close  of  such  words  stands  for  as.  It  seems 
to  have  been  pronounced,  in  the  time  of  that  his¬ 
torian,  AS,  which  is  the  reason  why  he  makes  an 
assertion  which  has  puzzled  many  philologists,  but 
which  is  accurately  true,  and  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  language. 

Curvesh,  or  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambusah,  a  Persian, 
and  Mandana,  the  daughter  of  Astayagah,  king  of 
the  Medes,  who  was  the  fourth  sovereign  of  that 
people,  after  Devocah  transferred  the  sceptre  to 
the  Persians,  and  united  the  two  nations  into  one 
monarchy,  A.  N.  C.  559. 

The  Medes,  Persians,  and  Indians,  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  were  allied  to  one  another, 
in  the  degree  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  Greeks. 
This  important  fact  is  established,  1.  By  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  Median  names  to  the 
Sanscrit  in  form  and  sense  ;  By  the  perfect  co¬ 
incidence  of  the  remains  of  the  Zend  with  the 
Sanscrit ;  S.  By  the  easy  derivation  of  almost  every 
modern  Persic  word  (the  Arabic  terms  excepted) 
from  the  Sanscrit.  ^ 

Though  the  learned  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
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existence  of  an  ancient  empire  in  Persia,  which  dis¬ 
persed  colonies  into  Europe  and  India,  the  evidence 
of  that  important  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  weak  and 
insufficient.  The  Medes  and  Persians,  at  the  dawn 
of  history,  were  an  assemblage  of  independent  tribes, 
like  the  Canaanitish  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  conquest ;  the  Germans,  at  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era  ;  or  the  Northern  Americans,  when 
discovered  by  the  English.  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  nations  between  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  in 
the  Punjab  and  its  vicinity,  probability  militates 
against  the  supposition  of  a  primitive  empire.  We 
may  admit  that  Persia  was  the  spot  from  which 
the  B^;ahminical  tribes  entered  India,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  population  to  the  north  and  east.  It  is  still 
far  from  being  established,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  cultivated,  to  any  considerable  extent,  by  those 
numerous  tribes  that  first  sent  colonies  into  India. 
In  short,  the  speculations  of  Mr  Bryant,  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton,  and  even  of  Sir  William  Jones,  on  this 
subject,  appear  to  me  much  more  bold  than  satis¬ 
factory.  No  book  has  done  more  injury  to  ancient 
history  than  Bryant’s  Treatise  on  Mythology,  a 
fanciful  work,  of  which  the  etymological  part  is 
false,  the  historical  dubious,  and  the  theoretical 
imaginary.  His  airy  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  empire,  which  he  drew  from  the 
poetical  geographer  Dionysius,  is  entitled  to  no 
credit,  as  it  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  any  wri- 
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ter  of  remote  antiquity  ;  as  it  is  evidently  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  Brahminical  prejudices  still  current  in 
India,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  philosophy 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Chaldeans.  No  man  re¬ 
veres  the  learning  and  admirable  personal  character 
of  Sir  William  Jones  more  profoundly  than  the 
writer  of  these  pages.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  science  and  virtue,  the  best  pursuits  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  by  which  only  it  becomes  worthy  of  immortal 
honour  ;  but  his  attempt  to  prove  that  Iran  or 
Persia  was  the  true  primitive  centre  of  population, 
of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts,  must  be 
viewed  with  caution.  He  rests  too  implicitly  on 
the  vague  and  absurd  assertions  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  in 
his  Discourse  relating  to  the  Goths  and  Scythians, 
of  which  not  one  page  is  agreeable  to  the  truth  of 
history.  He  has  ascertained  that  Persia  was  the 
motheV  country  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the 
Greeks  and  northern  nations  issued  from  that  dis¬ 
trict.  But  he  has  admitted  in  too  implicit  a  man¬ 
ner  the  mythological  existence  of  an  early  Scythian 
empire,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  a  part  of  their  philosophy,  were  originally 
formed.  That  the  Indian  and  Greek  mythology 
approach  one  another  in  many  respects  ;  that  the 
Brachmanes  cultivated  speculative  philosophy  from 
the  time,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  j  and 

that  the  Greeks  early  imported  from  Egypt,  Phoe- 
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iiicia,  Chaldea,  and  India,  opinions  current  in  these 
countries,  may  be  considered  as  certain.  The  dis¬ 
persion  of  nations  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  manner 
asserted  by  Bryant  and  many  others,  countenanced 
by  some  passages  in  Justin  and  Dionysius,  authors 
of  late  authority,  and  sanctioned  too  readily  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  must  not  be  admitted  till  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  proven. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Brachmanes  to  great  an¬ 
tiquity  would  have  been  sustained,  if  they  had  not 
extended  these  to  millions  of  ages.  Tiie  period  of 
the  suTTi  YOG,  or  pure  age,  was  3,200,000  years  ; 
that  of  the  tirtah  yog,  the  age  in  which  one  third 
of  mankind  were  corrupted,  2,400,000  years  ;  that 
of  the  D  WAP  AAR  YOG,  in  which  one  half  of  mankind 
were  reprobate,  1,600,000  years.  The  cali  yog, 
or  depraved  age,  has  run,  according  to  them,  5000 
years  ;  a  period  which  might  be  reckoned  their  ge¬ 
nuine  account  of  the  duration  of  the  w^orld,  were  it 
not  certain  that  they  ascribe  the  Vedas  to  the  first 
age,  and  also  some  commentaries  on  these  writings, 
an  extract  from  one  of  which  shall  presently  be 
^iven.  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  value  it  on  ac- 
count  of  its  antiquity,  as  it  is  between  six  and  seven 
millions  of  years  old. 

This  enormous  antiquity  might  be  dismissed 
as  a  fable  of  the  wildest  description,  if  some 
learned  persons  were  not  still  inclined  to  date  the 
era  of  Indian  philosophy,  at  a  long  period  before 
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Christ.  While  I  dispute  the  accuracy  of  their 
opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  allow  its  full  merit  to 
Indian  science,  and  a  proportion  of  antiquity,  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  One 
fact  merits  discussion  in  this  place,  which  certainly 
tends  to  weaken  the  base,  not  only  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  legends,  but  of  the  sentiments  which  Bailly 
and  several  very  able  philosophers  have  entertained 
of  Indian  science. 

No  nation  can  be  supposed  to  make  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  knowledge  without  writing,  especially  if  it 
be  not  accustomed  to  hieroglyphical  representation. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  established  by  the  publication  of 
the  Greek  and  Homan  Notae,  that  the  Indian  cy¬ 
phers  are  of  European  invention,  being  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  the  names  of  numbers  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  That  we  received  them  from  the  Arabs, 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  originally  made 
their  way  into  India  from  Europe.  Further,  it  is 
certain,  from  ocular  examination,  that  the  Sanscrit 
character  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee.  Though 
the  various  alphabets  of  the  nations  of  Asia  have 
led  some  to  imagine,  that  they  have  been  invented 
without  assistance  from  the  Phoenician,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  that  alphabetical  writing  rose  from 
the  Phoenicians,  and,  in  its  eastern  course,  settled 
early  at  Babylon,  from  which  it  proceeded  into 
India.  The  descent  of  the  European  alphabets, 
and  of  the  Sanscrit  itself,  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Mor- 
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ton^s  edition  of  Bernardos  Orbis  Literatura  a  Cha- 
ractere  Samarit  Deducta.  The  alphabets  of  South¬ 
ern  India,  those  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  of  the 
countries  adjoining  to  the  Indian  territories,  though 
extremely  different  in  figure  and  arrangement  from 
the  Phoenician,  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the 
Sanscrit.  Ocular  inspection,  assisted  by  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  comparison  requires,  demonstrates  the 
ancient  identity  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Chaldee  let¬ 
ters.  ^ 

The  same  country,  which  bestowed  the  alphabet 
on  India,  gave  to  it  that  wild  and  primitive  system 
of  religious  opinions,  preserved  at  this  day  among 
the  Hindus.  Brahm,  the  separated  First  Cause  of 
the  Chaldeans,  the  incommunicable,  invisible  One, 
of  whom  all  things  are  an  emanation,  from  the  most 
spiritual  down  to  the  most  gross  and  material 
beings  j  Brahmah,  or  the  revealed  and  secondary 
Deity,  by  whom  the  Invisible  makes  and  governs 
the  universe;  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  he  animates 
all ;  complete  the  Sovereign  Triad,  both  in  Indian 
and  Chaldean  theology.  The  inferior  triads  ;  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  the  dark  and  malignant 
quality  of  matter ;  the  seven  heavens  or  spheres, 
and  the  seven  infernal  regions ;  the  doctrine  of 
regaining  the  Supreme  Essence,  or  of  returning 
into  the  First  Cause  by  penance,  mortification,  and 
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leaving  the  world  ;  are  common  to  the  Brahminical 
and  Babylonian  creeds.  Many  smaller  points,  in 
which  they  fully  coincide,  make  it  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  that  Chaldea  was  in  possession  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  and  of  whatever  science  was  connected  with 
them.  Before  the  Medes  had  founded  their  em¬ 
pire,  and,  in  all  probability,  before  the  Indians  had 
any  religion,  except  that  of  illiterate  savages ;  the 
Chaldeans  and  Arabs  had  combined  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  notions  of  the  First  Cause  with  the  worship  of 
his  image  or  spirit  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in 
the  earth,  of  which  they  imputed  the  generative 
powers  and  the  good  qualities  to  the  Author  of  the 
universe,  but  the  contrary  qualities  to  the  malignity 
of  matter,  and  the  genii  which  presided  over  these. 
Sabianism  was  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  wrought  into 
two  complex  systems.  The  Chaldean  system  was 
communicated  to  the  Medes,  and  by  them  to  the 
Indians,  in  whose  extensive  regions  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  the  influence  of  an  interested 
priesthood,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  people,  debarred 
from  instruction  by  their  own  consent. 


SECTION  11. 

When  the  first  colonies  entered  India,  which 
they  evidently  did  by  way  of  Persia,  they  brought 
along  with  them  the  Persian  language,  as  then 
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spoken.  It  was  a  dialect  of  the  speech  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Teutones,  to  which  it  still  retains  a 
greater  resemblance  than  is  at  first  obvious.  For 
time  has  established  a  strongly  apparent  difference, 
both  in  sound  and  composition,  among  these  dia¬ 
lects  ;  which  entirely  vanishes  upon  close  examina¬ 
tion,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  their  words  in 
a  state  of  perfect  similarity,  in  which  the  same  laws 
of  derivation  and  composition  perform  the  same 
operations  in  all. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  original  language  of 
Europe  rose  from  nine  monosyllables,  and  their  va¬ 
rieties  ;  by  compounding  each  of  these  with  itself, 
or  with  the  rest. 

All  original  Sanscrit  and  Persic  verbs  are  either 
these  nine  words  and  their  varieties,  or  simple 
compounds  of  these,  which  may  be  called  second¬ 
ary  verbs,  or  compounds  of  secondary  verbs,  with 
the  original  consignificative  words,  which  may  be 
called  ternary  compounds,  or  derivatives.  The 
ternary,  or,  at  farthest,  the  quatrine  compound, 
may  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  the  class  of 
simple  roots;  but  this  definition  is  arbitrary. 
The  Indian  grammarians  have  made  catalogues 

of  their  roots,  which  they  call  d’hat - These 

lists  are  as  defective  as  the  lists  of  Greek  and 
Latin  radicals  in  Europe  ;  and  the  etymology  of 
many  Sanscrit  nouns,  which  are  easily  traced  in 
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the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  is  in  the  Indian 
vocabularies  absurd  and  contradictory. 

It  is  impossible  to  open  a  Sanscrit  vocabulary, 
without  discerning  the  affinity  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Indian.  A  short  list  of  words,  formed  in  the  most 
unselecting  manner,  will  demonstrate  this  asser¬ 
tion. 

Sanscrit,  wah,  bear,  carry ;  Teutonic,  wag  : 
RAJAH,  a  governor ;  Teutonic,  reiks  ;  Latin, 
REGS  :  YUGA,  an  age ;  Teutonic,  eacw  or  aiw  : 
Sanscrit,  ratha,  a  chariot ;  Teutonic,  rad  :  pad, 
foot ;  Teutonic,  fot  :  patha,  a  road ;  Teutonic, 
path  :  nakha,  nail ;  Teutonic,  naegel  :  nisha, 
night ;  Teutonic,  niht  :  veda,  knowledge ;  Teu¬ 
tonic,  wiTE  5  Icelandic,  oedda,  knowledge  :  ga- 
TiH,  going ;  Teutonic,  gaet  :  raja,  a  row,  a 
range ;  Teutonic,  racwa  and  rawa  :  dant,  tooth  ; 
Teutonic,  tunth  :  manushya,  a  man  ;  Teutonic, 
mensch  :  YUVAN,  young ;  Teutonic,  geong  and 
lUNG  :  acshi,  an  eye  ;  Teutonic,  oog  or  augo  : 
go,  a  cow  ;  Teutonic,  cu  :  ucshan,  an  ox,  viz.  a 
bull  y  Teutonic,  ox  a  :  no,  a  boat ;  Teutonic,  — ; 
LOG,  a  place ;  Teutonic,  leag  or  log,  from  lag, 
lay,  lie  :  maha,  great  j  Teutonic,  meag  and  mea- 
GOL,  also  mikil  :  varaha,  a  hog ;  Teutonic,  fe- 
ARH ;  Latin,  verres  :  janu,  the  knee  ;  Teutonic, 
CNiw ;  Latin,  genu  :  daru,-  wood ;  Teutonic, 
TRiw ;  also  DRU,  a  tree :  riju,  straight,  right, 
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true ;  Teutonic,  riht,  from  rag,  stretch :  vand- 
HUR,  modest,  bashful,  from  vandh,  fear,  honour, 
regard ;  in  Teutonic  wend  ;  (See  Lye’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,  words  wandian  and  wendian  :) 
STHiRA,  stiff,  fixed  ;  Teutonic,  stith  :  sthavira, 
old,  stiff ;  Slavonic,  staraya  ;  all  from  stha  or 
STA,  make  stand,  fix,  set  firm  :  wadhuh,  a  woman, 
from  WADH,  produce ;  in  Teutonic,  wacba,  by  con¬ 
traction  WETB,  a  woman  :  ganga,  a  river,  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  ;  in  Teutonic,  gang  or  gong  :  nadah 
and  NADI,  a  river,  from  nad,  move  ;  in  Celtic  and 
Cyniraig,  neth  or  nith,  a  moving  winding  stream  : 
dadruh,  a  tetter  or  ringworm,  from  dru,  run 
around  ;  in  Teutonic,  thrag  ;  in  Greek,  dramo,  I 
run,  THROO,  I  throng  :  wat  and  wayuh,  the  wind  ; 
in  Teutonic,  waion,  to  blow ;  from  wag,  move, 
blow  ;  in  Latin,  VENTUs;  in  Greek,  anemos.  The 
Sanscrit  verb  an,  blow  ;  and  its  derivative  anila, 
wind,  breath ;  with  at,  blow;  and  atma  or  atmana, 
breath  or  spirit ;  are  all  like  the  Greek  atmos  and 
Celtic  ANAL,  breath,  from  ag  and  ah,  move,  a  word 
equally  applicable  to  air,  water,  and  fire.  In  San¬ 
scrit,  VARi  is  water,  varuna  the  god  of  water :  the 
words  WAS,  water ;  wid  or  id,  wet ;  indra,  for 
IDRA,  the  god  of  wetness  or  rain  ;  are  quite  com¬ 
mon. 

Other  nouns  are,  majja,  marrow;  originally  mog, 
or  MAG  in  Teutonic  and  Sanscrit  :  tunthah,  fire ; 
in  Teutonic,  tind  ;  in  Celtic,  teine  :  sthan,  a  sta- 
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tion,  a  country ;  in  Teutonic,  stand,  a  stance  or 
station  :  bhuh  and  bhur  and  BHUMii  the  earth  ; 
in  Teutonic,  bygga,  a  dwelling,  a  habitation  :  the 
primitive  radical  is  bag  and  big,  move,  stir,  live, 
walk  about,  he  ;  and,  in  another  view  of  moving, 
work,  labour,  toil,  investigate,  study,  ply.  The 
earth  is  called  bhur,  and  the  sky  bhuwar.  They 
reckon,  like  the  Chaldeans,  fourteen  worlds  or 
spheres,  each  of  which  is  called  bhoobun.  The 
seven  below  the  earth  are  the  infernal  regions,  full 
of  all  things,  frightful  to  the  sense.  The  earth  is 
the  lowest  of  the  seven  upper  spheres,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  bhur-loki,  earth-dwellers  ;  for 
LOK  is  locus,  a  place.  The  bobur-lok  is  the  vault 
of  the  visible  heavens,  where  are  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  The  swergeh-lok  is  the  common-pa¬ 
radise  for  all,  who  merit  heaven  in  any  respect. 
The  mahurr-lok  is  the  paradise  of  saints,  who 
have  left  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  desert,  lived  as 
hermits  under  particular  mortification.  Mahur  is 
great  or  transcendant,  from  mahat,  great.  The 
janneh-lok  is  the  place  of  the  souls  of  pious  and 
moral  men.  Jan  is  anima,  a  soul  or  Uvmg  thing ; 
from  JAN,  produce ;  in  Latin,  gigno.  Janeh  is 
nearly  equal  in  sense,  and  altogether  in  derivation, 
to  genius,  a  spirit  born  with  a  man,  an  angel  that 
guards  him.  The  tapeh-lok  is  the  sphere  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  worshippers,  who  have  died  for  their  faith, 
or  all  their  lifetime  been  devoted  to  religion.  Ta- 
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PASA  is  a  devotee,  from  tap,  be  warm,  shine.  The 
suTTi-LOK  is  the  highest,  the  region  of  Brihm?,  or 
the  revealed  Power  of  the  Invisible  First  Cause ; 
the  land  of  the  siipramundane  light,  of  perfection, 
suTTi ;  of  men,  who  have  never  told  a  falsehood 
in  their  lives  ;  and  of  women,  who  have  burnt  them* 
selves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.  The 
spirits  of  these  are  considered,  as  nearly  about  to 
re-enter  the  source  of  all  created  beings,  and  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Deity. 

Some  of  the  more  important  words,  which  have 
been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  have 
the  following  appearance  in  Sanscrit. 

SwA,  property  ;  swami^  a  proprietor,  a  master  : 
svA  or  SWA,  own,  belonging  to  self ;  swayam,  self, 
himself,  herself,  &c. :  syah,  sya,  tyad  ;  by  con¬ 
traction  sah,  sa,  tad,  that,  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter  ;  an  invaluable  proof  of  the  relation  of 
the  article  or  demonstrative  pronoun  to  swa,  own 
or  self.  Yah,  ya,  yad,  who,  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine;  and,  which,  neuter;  the  same  as  the  Visigothic 
Ei,  and  both  from  aga  or  eaca,  same,  self.  The 
two  demonstratives  eshah,  esha,  etad  ;  hie,  haec, 
hoc  ;  and,  ayam,  iyam,  idam  ;  hie,  haec,  hoc ;  are 
from  AH,  self,  in  this  manner  :  ah  is  put  into  the 
preterite  tense,  and  so  becomes  ahat,  ayat,  and 
ET  ;  same,  selfsame,  this,  to  which  the  personal 
consignificatives  are  joined,  in  a  way  to  be  described 
presently.  Ayam  shows  its  derivation  from  aya, 
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in  an  obvious  degree.  The  consignificative  da  or 
TA  is  annexed  to  Sanscrit  neuter  pronouns,  as  it  is 
in  the  Visigothic  thata,  that  j  hita,  it ;  allata, 
all ;  SAMATA,  same. 

The  Sanscrit  pronoun  adas,  this  or  that,  indif¬ 
ferently,  is  a  compound  of  eta,  this,  and  sa,  that. 
The  interrogative  kah,  ka,  kim  ;  quis,  quae,  quid, 
in  Latin;  and  hwis,  hwis,  hwata,  in  Visigothic  ;  is 
abundantly  plain  by  itself ;  as  are  ah  am,  I ;  twam, 
thou  ;  sah,  he  ;  sa,  she  ;  tad,  that  or  it. 

No  person  of  the  least  discernment  can  mistake 
the  coincidence  between  the  Visigothic  and  San¬ 
scrit,  in  the  following  adjectives  ;  particularly,  if  he 
recollect  that  the  Visigothic  hw  is  in  the  Indian, 
as  in  the  Latin  dialect,  expressed  by  k,  and  its  w 
by  V.  I  insert  the  Teutonic  immediately  after  the 
Indian  term,  and  request  that  the  reader  would 
firmly  recal  to  mind  the  steps  by  which  the  altera¬ 
tions  have  taken  place. 

Sama,  samo,  together,  united,  same,  all ;  ubha, 
EMB  or  AMB,  both  ;  twam,  twa,  separated,  differ¬ 
ent,  other  ;  eka,  aik,  ain,  united,  joined,  one ; 
APARA,  AFAR,  after,  behind  ;  purwa,  faura,  be¬ 
fore  ;  NEMA,  all,  Visigothic  nim,  take :  anyatara, 

ANTHARA,  Other ;  KATARA,  HWADAR,  whether,  in 

Latin  uter  ;  itara,  Saxon  aegther,  either ;  sa- 
NAN  and  SANAT,  Visigothic  sinteino,  perpetual ; 
sanyam,  sunya,  true  ;  pra,  fra,  from,  forth,  fro  : 
DWAi  and  TWAi,  doubt,  in  doubt,  are  in  Saxon  twe- 
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OG,  in  Latin  dubium  ;  all  from  twag,  divide.— Na, 
not,  in  all  the  northern  and  southern  dialects ;  an, 
in  Gothic  wan,  wanting.  In  Sanscrit  compounds, 
an  is  used  before  vowels,  and  a  before  consonants. 
— Apa,  under.  Gothic  up;  api,  even,  Visigothic 
ibn;  am  and  om,  yes,  yea,  from  the  Gothic  ac  or  ag, 
with  MA  ;  thus  acma,  certain,  conjoined,  united, 
inseparable,  confirmed  :  ku  and  ka,  bad,  vile,  lit¬ 
tle  ;  Teutonic  cwad,  quaad,  and  qua,  evil :  kwa, 
where  ;  Visigothic  hwar  :  nu,  same  in  Sanscrit 
and  Gothic,  now  :  nanu,  not  now  ;  na-nu-cha, 
and  not  now ;  literally  not-now-also :  pari,  in 
circuit,  Visigothic  fera,  a  bound,  a  border ;  the 
same  as  fines  in  Latin  :  madhya,  middle,  Visigo¬ 
thic  MiDDA  ;  SA,  with.  Gothic  sam.  The  Sanscrit 
has  four  adverbs  derived  from  pronouns,  which  are 
joined  to  verbs  or  nouns,  and  are  altogether  the 
same  as  que,  ke,  ve,  and  te,  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
These  are  ka,  cha,  va,  and  tu.  In  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  KA,  CHA,  and  VA,  rhyme  to  le,  de,  or  me,  in 
French. 

The  nine  consignificatives  a,  wa  ;  ba,  pa  ;  da, 
ta,tha;  ak:a,aga;  la,  ma,  na,  ra,  sa,  continually 
perform  in  Sanscrit  the  very  same  functions,  which 
they  execute  in  the  northern  tongues. 

1.  Preterite  participles  are  universally  made  by 
annexing  ta,  tha,  or  their  varieties,  to  the  radicals^ 
Sometimes  na  is  used  instead  of  these,  as  in  Eng- 
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lish  we  say  given  or  driven,  rather  than  gived  or 
drived. 

Rita,  right,  straighted ;  bhuta,  been  ;  dhyata, 
thought ;  CHYUTA,  dropt ;  mita,  thrown  ;  datta, 
given  ;  mita,  measured,  meted  ;  jnata,  known ; 
KYAT  A,  told  ;  PITA,  druuk ;  smita,  smiled  ;  dhri- 
TA,  pressed  ;  bhakta,  served  ;  yukta,  joined ; 
BRiSHTA,  fried  ;  atta,  eaten  ;  witta,  known,  dis¬ 
covered  ;  JATA,  born  ;  gata,  gone  ;  srapta,  crept ; 
LUPTA,  lopped,  cut ;  lipta,  anointed ;  upta, 
weaved,  wapt ;  mata,  mended ;  tata,  extended ; 
VAMiTA,  vomited,  cast  up  ;  puta,  stinking  ;  pita, 
fat ;  LABDHA,  taken ;  trapta,  pleased  ;  takta, 
polished  by  cutting ;  digadha,  tinged,  dyed ; 
DASHTA,  bitten  ;  akta,  collected ;  swasita,  breath¬ 
ed  ;  swAPTA,  slept ;  nashta,  destroyed  ;  rishta, 
gone  ;  udha,  carried ;  dugdha,  milked ;  tapta, 
hot,  warmed ;  are  the  preterite  and  passive  parti¬ 
ciples  of  Indian  verbs,  which  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic.  Reg, 
stretch  ;  big,  be,  dwell,  cultivate  ;  thwag,  take, 
point,  indicate  ;  giut,  cast,  melt,  found ;  imitto,  I 
throw  ;  do,  I  give  ;  participle,  datus  :  met,  mea¬ 
sure,  metior ;  gnoo,  I  know  ;  old  Latin  gnotus  and 
NOTus,  known  5  Gothic  kunth,  known  :  cwith, 
tell,  of  which,  quoth  I,  is  the  preterite ;  pio,  I 
drink ;  smig,  smile,  look  soft ;  thrig  and  thrag, 
squeeze,  hold  fast ;  bag,  give  to,  serve,  attend,  of 
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which  the  Visigothic  ambaht,  an  attendant,  a  ser¬ 
vant,  (not  a  slave,  the  appellation  of  whom  was 
SKALC  or  THEAw,)  is  a  derivative.  Ambaht  is  ser¬ 
vice,  duty,  office,  which,  in  modern  German,  is 
OBACHT.  The  Sanscrit  yuj,  originally  yuk,  is,  in 
Gothic,  AIK  or  EAC,  join.  The  various  Indian 
senses  of  this  word  are,  I  join,  I  unite,  I  ap¬ 
ply,  use,  increase,  add,  augment.  In  the  Chaldee 
philosophy  it  was  maintained,  that  a  man  might,  by 
mortification  of  all  his  passions,  and  by  renouncing 
all  worldly  business.  Join  his  soul  to  the  Supreme 
Being  from  whom  it  had  emanated.  Hence  yuj 
signifies  to  unite  mentally  with  God ;  and  the  man 
who  follows  such  contemplation  is  called  yogo,  or 
MUNI,  a  thoughtful  but  silent  worshipper.  The  La¬ 
tin  word  OETOR,  now  written  utor,  is  from  eac, 
apply. 

The  other  words  are  breag  or  braec,  fry,  (See 
Lye’s  Dictionary,)  in  Latin  frigo ;  aet  and  aed, 
eat,  (agd,  chewing,  masticating;)  wid,  wit,  and 
viD,  see,  know  ;  in  Latin  video  ;  in  Greek  eideo  ; 
cwiG,  bear,  produce,  geno  and  gigno  j  gag,  go  ; 
SERPo,  I  creep  ;  olopto,  I  cut  by  a  blow  ;  aleipo, 
I  anoint ;  wab  and  wap,  cast,  weave  ;  mun  in  Vi¬ 
sigothic,  mind,  remember  ;  tag  and  tog,  tug, 
draw,  extend ;  vomo,  I  cast  up ;  puteo,  I  am  rot¬ 
ten  :  the  radical  is  fag  or  fog,  be  moist,  soft,  pu- 
% 

trid ;  whence  ful,  putrid,  now  written  foul  :  the 
true  sense  is  wet,  dirty,  dissolved,  clammy. — Fag, 
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eat,  feed,  which  produced  fagt,  fed,  fat ;  labo,  I 
take ;  in  Saxon  laecc,  to  lay  hold  on  :  thraf, 
strengthen,  confirm  ;  comfort  in  Visigothic  ;  ter- 
po,  I  please  in  Greek :  twag,  make,  shape,  cut  f 
whence  tecton  in  Greek,  a  wright :  deag,  dip, 
daub,  die  ;  dago,  I  bite  in  ancient  Greek ;  ag, 
compel,  drive  together,  collect ;  swag,  and  its  de¬ 
rivative  swoR,  in  Teutonic,  breathe  audibly  j  swap, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  sopio,  in  Latin,  I  sleep  :  The 
Latin  somnus  was  originally  swefens,  and  hupnos 
in  Greek  was  swopnos.  In  old  English  a  sweven 
is  equal  to  the  Latin  somnium,  a  dream,  that  is  a 
sleep-thought.  The  Greek  onar  was  once  sonar. 
The  Saxon  knaec,  the  Latin  neco,  I  crush  or  kill, 
is  the  origin  of  nashta,  destroyed.  Rig,  go,  run, 
move,  is  common  Teutonic  and  Celtic.  Wag,  move, 
proceed,  carry,  bear,  run,  flow,  is  the  radical  of 
WAH,  carry ;  adha,  carried  in  Sanscrit.  Dag  or 
DWAG,  press,  squeeze,  milk,  is  common  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  and  Greek.  Titt’hos  in  Greek,  dug  and 
teat  in  English,  daddya  in  Visigothic,  all  signi¬ 
fying  the  breast,  are  its  derivations.  Other  verbs  in 
the  same  sense  are  meolc,  press,  squeeze,  from 
MAL,  press ;  and  lag,  grasp,  clasp  :  meolc,  glact, 
or  lact,  all  signify  the  liquor  squeezed  or  pressed 
out  by  the  mouth  or  hand.  Tap,  shine,  warm, 
from  twap,  a  derivative  of  twag,  twinkle,  ra¬ 
diate,  is  a  very  ancient  verb  ;  found  also  in  Cel¬ 
tic,  Greek  (thepo,)  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic. 

12 
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The  name  of  the  Scythian  goddess  of  fire  was  Ta- 
BiTi,  a  genuine  Sanscrit  noun,  formed  from  tabita, 
warmed,  shone,  with  the  addition  of  i,  the  sign  of 
the  feminine  agent. 

2.  Participles  terminating  in  na  are  common  in 
Sanscrit :  thus,  girna,  turned,  whirled ;  dirnna, 
torn ;  tirna,  crossed  over;  puna,  purified;  dhuna, 
shaken  ;  drana,  slept ;  purnna,  filled  ;  bhagana, 
broken ;  pyana,  fat ;  dyuna,  shone  ;  from  gir, 
turn  ;  drt,  tear  ;  tri,  cross  over  ;  pu,  make  clean  ; 
DHU,  shake ;  dru,  sleep ;  pur  or  pri,  fill ;  bhaj, 
break  ;  pya,  feed,  fallen  ;  div,  shine,  sparkle,  shake 
like  the  vibrations  of  light,  play,  sport.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  cognates  of  these  are  gyro,  I  turn ; 
DRASSo,  I  tear ;  trans,  across  ;  purus,  pure  ;  do- 
neo,  I  shake ;  dartho  and  dormio,  I  sleep ;  bri- 
THEs,  loaden ;  pion  and  pinguis,  fat ;  dies,  a  day,  so 
called  from  its  light  or  shining.  In  Visigothic,  we 
have  the  true  radical  dag.  The  Saxon  verbs  cyr, 
turn  ;  der,  hurt ;  tear,  rend,  pull ;  thwairth, 
cross,  thwart ;  thud,  shake ;  dream,  sleep,  dream  ; 
BAG  or  BOG,  and  big,  bend,  bow ;  fag,  eat ;  fod 
or  FED,  eat,  nourish ;  and  deeg,  to  dawn  ;  may  be 
compared  with  these  Oriental  radicals.  In  India 
the  sky  is  called  div,  or  rather  dyauh,  from  its 
shining  :  diva  is  “  by  day,’"  or  in  the  day  time : 
NAKTAM  is  by  night.  A  god  is  called  deva,  one 
who  shines ;  in  Latin  deus  and  divus  ;  in  Greek 
THEos,  One  made  a  god  is  termed  dewtah,  a  word 
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analogous  to  deificatus,  and  formed  by  adding  ta, 
done  or  made,  to  deva.  The  Hindus  do  not  wor¬ 
ship  the  First  Cause  by  himself,  but  the  First  Cause 
in  the  person  of  his  revealed  word  or  mind,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  person  of  the  Supreme  Triad.  These  three 
are  Brahm,  the  separate,  incommunicable,  high  Pa¬ 
rent  of  all ;  Brahma,  the  Dewtah  or  object  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  actual  Governor  of  the  universe  ;  and  the 
Perm-Atma  or  universal  Spirit. 

3.  The  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  formed 
from  the  Sanscrit  participles,  is  incalculably  great. 
In  possession  of  the  whole  system  of  composition  in 
its  full  extent,  no  language  abounds  in  such  ferti¬ 
lity  of  terms  as  the  Indian ;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Teutonic  philology  over  the  dialects  of  Greece  and 
Borne  is  small,  in  comparison  with  its  conquest  of 
the  East,  where  the  world  of  words  is  hardly  less 
populous  than  the  regions  which  employ  them. 

The  Sanscrit  verb  is  formed  on  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  and  Visigothic.  It  has  two  active  voices, 
the  same  as  the  active  and  middle  voice  in  Greek  5 
and  one  passive  voice,  formed  like  Greek  verbs  in 
Eo,  pure ;  but  conjugated  like  the  middle  voice. 
The  pronouns,  which  form  the  persons,  are  the  same 
as  in  Greek  and  Gothic.  They  are  mi,  I ;  si,  thou  ; 
Ti,  he.  These,  in  the  dual,  are  awah,  we  two  ; 
athah,  you  two  ;  atah,  they  two.  The  plurals  are 
AMAH,  we  j  ATHA,  you  ;  ANTI  01'  UNTi,  they.  Th^ 
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proper  or  reflected  voice  joins  e  or  at,  which,  in 
Greek,  is  at,  and  in  Gothic  a,  from  ag,  self,  to 
these  pronouns,  which  changes  them  to  e  or  at,  I 
myself  5  ase  or  asai,  thou-thyself ;  atac,  he-him- 
self ;  avahai,  we  two  ourselves  ;  aithai,  you  two 
yourselves  5  aitat,  they  two  themselves  ;  amahai, 
we  ourselves ;  adhwat,  you  yourselves ;  antai, 
they  themselves.  The  Greek  at,  like  the  Sanscrit, 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  like  ai  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  fair. 

Every  Sanscrit  and  Persic  verb  made  the  infini¬ 
tive  from  what,  in  Latin,  is  called  the  first  supine  ; 
that  is,  the  neuter  gender  of  the  preterite  participle, 
ending  in  ta,  was  used  as  the  noun  of  the  verb. 
Hence  all  Indian  infinitives  end  in  tum,  or  its  va¬ 
rieties  ;  and  all  Persic  infinitives  in  den  or  dun. 
All  Slavic  infinitives  end  in  te  ;  thus  jivitum,  in 
Sanscrit,  to  live,  is  jivate  in  Russian.  As  the  pre¬ 
terite  participle  in  ta  easily  undergoes  contraction, 
the  Persic,  Indian,  and  Slavic  infinitives,  are  often 
irregular  in  form. 

The  Sanscrit  has  ten  tenses  in  every  voice ;  each 
formed  on  the  principles  already  explained  in  this 
work.  The  example  of  these  inserted  here  is  that 
of  BHAviTUM,  to  be ;  in  Persic  buden,  which  is  a 
contraction  of  bhavitum. 

The  indicative  has  six  tenses  ;  one  present,  three 
past,  and  two  future.  The  present  is  the  ra¬ 
dical,  as  usual,  with  the  pronouns  affixed.  The 
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preterities  are  formed  by  redoubling  the  verbs,  as 
is  done  in  Gothic,  Greek,  and  occasionally  in  La¬ 
tin  ;  or  by  prefixing  a  short,  which,  in  sound  and 
sense,  resembles  the  epsilon  of  the  Greek  imper¬ 
fects  and  aorists.  It  represents  the  Teutonic  ge  or 
GA,  gone.  The  futures  are  made  either  by  a  simple 
change  on  the  vowels  of  the  present,  or  by  the  use 
of  SA,  as  in  the  first  Greek  future. 

The  Sanscrit  potential  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
subjunctive  in  form  and  meaning.  The  precative 
is  the  Greek  optative  ;  the  conditional  is  a  future, 
with  the  preterite  a  prefixed  to  it :  The  imperative 
is  like  the  Latin  one. 


Example  of  the  Active  Voice. 

|l  Present. 

Sing.  Bliavami-vasi-vati 
Dual  Bliavavah-vathah- 
vatah 

Plur.  Bhavamah-vatha-vanti 
Potential. 

Sing.  Bliaveyam-veh-vet 
Dual  Bliaveva-vetam-vetam 

Plur.  Bhavema-veta-veyuh 

First  Preterite. 

Sing.  Abhavam-vah-vat 
Dual  Abliavava-vatam- 
vatam 

Plur,  Abliavama-vata-van 


Proper  or  Middle  Voice. 
Present. 

Sing.  Smaye-yase-yate 

Dual  Smayawahe-yethe- 
yete 

Plur.  Smayamahe-yadhwe- 
yante 

Potential. 

Sing.  Smayeya-yethah-yeta 

Dual  Smayewahi-yeyatham- 
yeyatam 

Plur.  Smayemabi-yMhwam- 
yeran 

First  Preterite, 

Sing.  Asmaye-yath-yata 

Dual  Asmayawahi-yetham- 
yetam 

Plur.  Asmayamahi-yadho 
wam-yanta 
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Example  of  the  Active  Voice. 
Second  Preterite. 

Sing.  Babhuwa-uvvdtha-uwa 
Dual  Babhuwiwa-uwatliiih- 
uwatuh 

Plur.  Babbuv/ima-uwa- 
uwali 

Third  Preterite. 

Sing.  Abhuwam-uh-ut 

Dual  Abhuwa-utam-utam 

Plur.  Abhuma-uta-uwaii  or 
uh 


Proper  or  Middle  Voice. 

Second  Preterite. 

Sing.  Sesme-sesmishe-sesme 

Dual  Sesmiwahe-seSmyate- 
sesmyate 

Plur.  Sesmiyamahe-sesniid- 
hwe-sesmiyare 
Third  Preterite. 

Sing.  Asmeshi-asmeshthah- 
asmeshta 

Dual  A smeshwahi-asmesha- 
tham-asmeshatam 

Plur.  Asmeshmahi-asmedh- 
wam-asmeshat. 


The  verbs  given  as  examples  are  marked  in  cata¬ 
logues  of  radicals  bhu  and  smi  ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
ought  to  be  written  bhav  and  smaya  ;  for  these 
are  their  forms  in  conjugation.  Their  infinitives 
are  bhavitum  and  smetum,  a  contraction  for 
SMAYTUM.  The  Anglo-Saxon  smeag,  and  smigel, 
to  look  soft,  to  smile,  are  well  known  ;  as  is  smick¬ 
er,  to  simper,  or  wear  a  constant  smile  in  the  face, 
a  sign  of  insipidity.  The  Teutonic  g  in  words  like 
SMEAG  is  in  Greek  softened  into  ai,  and  in 
Sanscrit  into  Y.  Though  smeag,  in  one  sense, 
means  to  soften ;  in  its  original  one  it  signifies 
bruise,  beat,  smash  ;  for  all  words  denoting  soft¬ 
ness,  delicacy,  and  the  like,  come  from  others  of  an 
opposite  sense.  Mollis,  contritus,  in  Latin,  and 
SOFT,  NESC,  swET,  SMOGTH,  OF  SMOTH,  in  Teutonic, 
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are  common  examples  of  this.  Smaio  in  Greek  sig¬ 
nifies  I  bruise,  polish,  scour  rudely  by  rubbing.  The 
pronouns  annexed  to  the  active  persons  are  mi,  si, 
Ti ;  the  duals  of  which  are  awah,  we  two  ;  thah, 
you  two  ;  tah,  they  two  ;  and  the  plurals  amah, 
THA,  ANTI.  By  addition  of  e  or  at,  self,  they  take 
the  forms  e,  se,  te  ;  or  ai,  sai,  tai;  awahai,  ethai, 

ETAI  :  AMAHAI,  ADHWAI,  ANTAI. 


First  Future. 

Sing.  Bhavitasmi-tasi-ta 

Dual  Bhavitaswah-tasthali- 
taro 

Plur.  Bhavitasmah-tasthah- 
tarah 

Second  Future. 

Sing.  Bhavishyami-shyasi- 
shyati 

Dual  Bhavishyawah- 

shy  athah-  shy  atah 

Plur.  Bhavishyamah- 

shy  athah- shy  anti 
Conditional. 

Sing.  Abhavishyam-shyah- 
shy  at 

Dual  jVbhavishyawa- 

shyatam-shyatam 

Plur.  Abhavij^shy^ma-shyata- 
shyan ' 

Precative  or  Optative. 

Sing.  Bhuyasam-uyah-uyat 


First  Future. 

Sing.  Smetahe-smetase- 
smeta 

Dual  Smetahe-smetasathe- 
smetaro 

Plur.  Smetasmahe- 

smetadhwe-smetarah 
Second  Future. 

Sing.  Smeshye-shyase- 
shyete 

Dual  Smeshyamahe- 

shy  adh  w  e  -  shy  ant  e 

Plur.  Smeshyawahe- 
shyethe-shyete 
Conditional. 

Sing.  Asmeshye-shyathah- 
shyata 

Dual  Asmeshawahi- 

shy  etham-  shy  etam 

Plur.  Asmeshyamahi- 

shy  adh  warn- shy  anta 
Precative  or  Optative. 

Sing.  Smeshiya-shishthah- 
shishta 
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Dual  Bhuyaswa-uyastam- 
uyastam 

Plur.  Bhuyasma-uyasta- 


Dual  Smeshiwahi- 

shiyastham-shiyastam 
Plur.  Smeshimahi- 


uyasu 

Imperative. 


shidhwam-shiran 

Imperative. 


Sing.  Bhavani-bhava- 
bhavatu 

Dual  Bhavava-bhavatam- 
bhavatam 

Plur.  Bhavama-bhavata- 
bhavantu 


Sing.  Smayai-smayaswa- 
smayatam 
Dual  Smayawahai- 

smayetbam-smayetam 
Plur.  Smayamahai- 

smayadhwam-smayantam. 


If  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  verbs  be  compared,- 
their  resemblance  must  strike  every  inquirer.  The 
pronouns  of  verbs  in  mi,  which  is  the  oldest  form  of 
the  Greek  conjugation,  once  stood  in  this  manner. 

TiTHEEMI,  TITHEESI,  TITHEETI,  TITHETON,  TIT- 
HETON  ;  TITHEMEN,  TITHETE,  TITHENTI  ;  and  LE- 
GOMI,  LEGESr,  LEGETI,  LEGETON  LEGETON,  LEGO- 
MEN,  LEGETE,  LEGONTi.  If  the  vowel  E  be  changed 
to  Ai,  sounded  like  ai  in  fair,  which  is  considered 
by  all  the  Indian  grammarians  as  a  diphthong,  the 
resemblance  between  the  Greek  subjunctive  and 
the  Sanscrit  potential  is  almost  complete.  The  first 
preterite  in  Sanscrit  is  formed  by  prefixing  a, 
sounded  like  e  in  her,  to  the  verb ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  pronouns  undergo  a  change  similar  to 
that  which  they  suffer  in  the  Greek  imperfect. 
Compare  throughout  the  forms  and  terminations  of 
ABHAVAM,  I  was,  and  elegon,  I  was  saying.  The 
second  is  the  true  and  perfect  preterite  formed  by 
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duplication,  as  in  Greek  and  Visigothic,  and  at 
times  in  Latin.  A  similar  contraction  takes 
place  in  the  vowels  of  the  word,  along  with  redup¬ 
lication.  Sometimes  the  reduplication  itself  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  contracted  form,  and  the  pronouns  at 
the  end  of  it  undergo  a  considerable  change.  Many 
of  the  third  persons  plural  in  the  proper  voice,  and 
particularly  the  third  person  plural  of  this  tense,  end 
in  RA,  along  with  their  pronoun,  which  recals  the 
third  persons  plural  of  Latin  verbs,  such  as  lege- 
runt,  amaverunt,  and  amavere. 

The  third  preterite  and  first  preterite  are  con¬ 
nected  very  closely.  They  are  both  past  tenses  of 
an  indefinite  nature,  similar  to  the  Greek  imper¬ 
fects  and  aorists.  The  first  preterite  is  called  the 
preterite  of  yesterday  ;  it  denotes  time  past  before 
any  portion  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  third  is 
called  the  preterite  of  to-day,  and  marks  time  re¬ 
cently  and  indefinitely  past.  In  a  few  instances, 
these  two  preterites  are  formed  with  the  same  ter¬ 
minations,  which  shows  their  alliance  and  former 
identity ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  examples, 
SA  or  s  is  introduced  into  the  third  preterite,  which 
gives  it  a  sense  of  working,  completing,  effecting. 


or  managing. 

It  is  a  primary  rule,  founded  on  the  radical  sense 
of  SA  or  SWA,  move  violently,  work,  make,  com¬ 
plete,  finish ;  that,  wherever  it  is  introduced,  it  forms 
more  active  and  operative  verbs.  Consequently,  it 
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produces  inceptives,  frequentatives,  futures,  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  preterites,  in  which  the  action  is  marked  as 
partly  or  wholly  performed.  Wac-sa,  I  am  actu¬ 
ally  increasing  or  growing;  leg-so,  I  am  begin¬ 
ning^  to  perform  speech ;  dic-si  or  dixi,  I  have 
wrought  or  completed  speaking ;  are  three  out  of 
innumerable  examples^of  the  use  of  sa. 

Accordingly,  we  find  sa  introduced  into  San¬ 
scrit  preterites  of  the  third  order.  So  apacshit, 
he  has  boiled  or  cooked  to-day,  from  a,  the  sign  of 
the  preterita  pac  in  Teutonic  ;  bag,  soften,  boil, 
roast ;  sa,  make,  accompanied  with  i  long,  and  the 
pronoun  ta,  he.  The  long  vowel  aids  the  preterite 
sense,  for  it  is  that  modification  which  preterite 
forms  produce  on  the  vowels  of  the  root.  A-wap- 
siT,  he  has  weaved  ;  a-sarp-sit,  he  has  crept  or 
slid  ;  ASWAPSiT,  he  has  slept ;  adancshit,  he  has 
bitten  ;  abantsit,  he  has  bound  ;  atotsit,  he  has 
bruised  ;  awatsit,  he  has  remained  ;  show  the  force 
of  this  consignificative,  and  the  aflBnity  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  Teutonic,  and  Latin.  The  radicals  are  wap, 
cast,  weave  ;  srap,  creep ;  serpo  in  Latin  ;  swap, 
sleep  ;  sop-io  in  Latin  :  dac,  bite  ;  whence  daco, 
I  bite  in  Greek ;  and  tog,  tear  in  Teutonic.  The 
noun  TUNTH,  a  tooth,  is  from  this  word.  Bind  and 
BAND,  bind,  are  common  in  Teutonic,  Persic,  and 
Sanscrit.  Der-bend  is  the  door  of  the  strait  close, 
or  gate  of  Caucasus,  Tud,  bruise,  and  was,  stay, 
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are  the  Latin  tundo,  and  Visigothic  wesan,  to  be, 
abide,  rest,  remain. 

The  example  of  abhuwam,  I  was,  or  I  have 
been,  to-day,  is  a  contraction  for  abhavam  ;  and 
ABHUT  for  ABHAVAT ;  but  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  condense  the  vowels,  as  in  Latin,  when  tuli  is 
formed  from  tollo.  Asmeshi  stands  for  asmay- 

ASI. 

The  first  future  is  made  by  forming  a  kind  of 
preterite  participle  from  the  radical ;  such  as  bha- 
viTA,  been;  and  smayata  or  smeta,  smiled; 
swAR-iTA,  sounded  ;  mata,  killed  ;  lodha  for  lu- 
HiTA,  loved  ;  wodha  for  wahita,  carried.  To  this 
participle  is  joined  SA,  work,  operate,  which  effects 
an  excellent  future  sense.  Bhavitasmt,  I  operate, 
that  is,  I  am  about  the  act  of  being  ;  wodhasmi, 
I  am  about  completing  carriage,  viz.  I  shall  carry ; 
MATASi,  thou  shalt  complete  slaying  or  scattering, 
from  MI,  slay ;  also  scatter,  throw :  datasmi,  I 
shall  give ;  dota  or  davita,  he  shall  pain  ;  kart- 
TARAH,  they  shall  do,  from  da,  give  ;  du,  pain, 
and  KRi  or  kar,  do,  a  very  common  Sanscrit  verb  ; 
in  Teutonic  krig,  strive,  labour,  toil,  fight.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Persia  were  called  Carma- 
NiH,  from  being  labourers ;  and  a  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  philosophers  Germanes,  from  their  perform¬ 
ing  (kerm)  Tories  of  piety. 

This  perfect  future  marks  time  to  come,  exclu- 
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sive  of  the  present  day.  For  indefinite  and  imper¬ 
fect  future  time,  the  Indians  have  a  form  which 
they  call  the  future  of  to-day,  which  resembles  the 
Greek  futures  in  sa,  and  of  which  bhavishyat,  he 
is  about  to  become,  he  is  beginning,  he  is  working 
to  become,  or  be,  is  an  example.  It  consists  of  sa, 
work;  joined,  not  to  the  root,  as  found  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  lists,  which  is  only  a  grammatical  fiction ;  but 
to  the  real  verb,  as  bhav,  be ;  smaya,  smile ;  swa- 
ya,  go,  increase  ;  yach,  seek ;  han,  strike ;  gam, 
go  ;  ga,  sing  ;  whence  bhavishyami,  I  commence 
to  be ;  SMESHYE,  I  shall  smile,  for  smayishye  ; 
swayishyat,  he  shall  go  on  or  increase  ;  yachi- 
shyamahe,  we  shall  seek  for  ourselves,  (proper 
voice  ;)  hanishyat,  he  shall  hit ;  gamishyanti, 
they  shall  go  ;  gashyante,  they  shall  sing  to  them¬ 
selves  or  for  themselves.  The  sa  is  preceded  by  the 
short  vowel  i  in  all  these  formations  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  when  the  verb  is  fitted  for  ta  of  the 
first  future,  it  is  also  adapted  for  sa  of  the  second. 
As  to  sense,  the  first  future  is  definite,  like  futures 
in  ro,  derived  from  the  preterite  in  Latin  ;  and  the 
second  future  indefinite  and  incomplete,  as  to  mean¬ 
ing  :  bhavita,  he  shall  he  fully  and  completely  ; 
BHAVISHYAT,  he  shall  commence  beings  he  shall 
begin  to  be. 

The  conditional  tense  is  very  naturally  made  by 
prefixing  a,  the  preterite  consignificative,  to  the 
second  future.  Yadi  sila  komala  bhavishyat, 
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TADA  SRIGALAIREVABHACSHISHYATA,  If  a  Stone 

were  soft,  then,  by  the  jackals,  truly,  it  would  eat 
itself ;  that  is,  be  eaten.  The  words  separately  are 
YADi,  on  that,  if ;  sila,  a  stone ;  komala,  soft ; 
ABHAviSHYAT,  would  be  ;  TADA,  on  that,  then  ; 
SRiGALAiH,  by  the  jackals,  (h  before  vowels  is  often 
changed  into  r  ;)  eva,  certainly,  so  ;  abacshishy- 
ATA,  it  would  eat  itself ;  the  third  person  of  the 
conditional  tense,  and  proper  or  middle  voice  of  the 
verb,  BHAG,  eat,  chew.  This  tense  has  a  preterite 
sense  conveyed  into  it  by  a  ;  but  its  essence  con¬ 
sists  in  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  aorist  in  sa. 
Legso  is— I  make  speech,  I  begin  to  speak,  which, 
in  Sanscrit,  is  vacshyami,  from  vach,  speak.  If 
AN  be  placed  after  elexa,  I  said,  the  phrase  elexa- 
AN,  I  would  have  said,  is  nearly  the  same  as  awac- 
SHYAM.  The  future  and  preterite  are  joined. 

The  precative  may  be  said  to  be  indefinitely  fu¬ 
ture,  because,  whatever  is  wished  to  be,  is  to  come  ; 
but  as  the  Greek  optative  is  of  almost  every  time,  so 
the  Indian  precative  is,  in  the  present  tense,  assist¬ 
ed  by  SA,  the  consignificative  of  the  future.  The 
verb  receives  ya,  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
verbifying  consignificative  ag  or  ig,  act  or  make  ; 
in  Greek  written  a,  e,  or  o,  according  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  vowels  which  precede  or  follow  it.  In 
verbs  of  a  confluent  nature,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace 
this  process  ;  but  in  verbs  which  possess  hard  con¬ 
sonants,  it  is  clearly  discernible.  Bhavya  contracts 
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into  I^HUYA  ;  daya  into  deya,  (daiya  ;)  smayya 
into  SME ;  RUVYA  into  ruya  ;  yuvya  into  yuya, 
and  so  produce,  bhuyasam,  may  1  be  ;  deyasam, 
may  I  give ;  smeshiya,  may  I  smile  ;  ruyasam, 
may  I  roar  ;  yuyasam,  may  I  join,  and  the  like ; 
but  WACHYASAM,  may  I  speak;  wahyasam,  may  I 
carry  ;  usyasam,  may  I  wish  ;  chidyasam,  may  I 
cut ;  PACHYASAM,  may  I  boil  ;  show  the  y  inserted 
after  the  radical,  on  which  the  power  of  the  opta¬ 
tive  depends.  In  the  proper  voice,  the  long  vowel  i 
stands  for  ayi  or  yi,  which,  in  that  voice,  comes 
after  sa.  Indeed,  sa  is  twice  inserted ;  for  deyas- 
MA  is,  may  we  give  ;  but  dasimahi  is,  may  we  give 
to  ourselves ;  dasishta,  may  he  give  to  himself. 
The  insertion  of  ya,  act  or  make,  and  sa,  operate, 
commence  ;  produces,  in  this  form  of  the  verb,  an 
optative  and  future  sense  in  one  combination. 

The  potential  tense  is  nearly  related  to  the  pre*> 
cative.  In  Greek,  lego,  legeis,  legei,  I  may,  thou 
may,  he  may  say,  were  originally  leg-ig-a,  leg-eg- 
esi,  leg-eg-eti,  which  afterwards  became  leg-e-o, 
leg-e-esi  or  leg-e  eis,  and  leg-e-eit  for  leg-e-eti. 
Their  next  change  was  into  lego,  legeis,  legei ;  the 
E  sounded  as  in  the  word  bare,  and  the  i  indistinctly 
heard.  In  Sanscrit  this  eg  or  e  was  written  aya  ; 
so  RAH,  quit,  vacate,  leave,  retire.  The  verb  from 
which  Brahm,  the  retired  god,  is  derived,  is  in  the 
present  rahami,  I  retire  ;  rahasi,  rahati ;  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  rahamaha,  rahatha,  rahanti ;  we,  you,  they  re- 
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tire.  The  potential  of  rah  was  once  rah-aya-mi, 
rah-aya-si,  rah-aya-ti ;  and  in  the  plural  rah-aya- 
maha,  ray-aya-tha,  rah-ay-anti ;  but  aya  was  easily 
changed  by  pronunciation  into  e, — an  Indian  diph¬ 
thong  sounded  like  ai  in  hair,  or  like  Greek  ai  or 
ETA,  which  made  rahemi,  rahesi,  rahet,  rahemaha, 
rahetha,  rahenti ;  and  the  very  same  train  of  change, 
which  has  been  explained  in  the  example  of  lego 
in  Greek,  converted  these  persons  of  rah  into 
raheyam,  raheh,  rahet,  rahema,  raheta,  raheyuh. 
Remark  that  h  final  in  Sanscrit  is  the  common 
substitute  for  s,  both  in  the  close  of  verbs  and 
nouns.  Rahenti,  like  legonti,  the  third  person 
in  Greek,  (legosi,)  became  rahesi  and  rahe-is, 
then  RAHE-iH,  and,  for  euphony,  raheyuh.  The 
Latin  amem,  ames,  amet,  &c.  is  formed  like  the 
Sanscrit  potential. 

This  first  principle  is  carefully  to  be  recollected, 
that  AYA  or  YA,  in  Sanscrit,  stands  for  ag,  eg,  or 
OG,  varieties  of  ag,  make,  act,  do.  When  a  new 
verb  is  to  be  made  in  Greek,  Latin,  Visigothic,  or 
Sanscrit ;  the  representative  of  these  is  joined  to  the 
radical,  and  a  new  verb  is  formed.  All  Latin  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation  are  formed  like  am-a-o, 
am-a^s,  I  love  ;  all  verbs  of  the  second  like  doc-e-o, 
and  of  the  fourth  like  aud-i-o.  These  are  deriva¬ 
tives.  The  third  conjugation  comprehends  primitive 
verbs.  Greek  verbs  in  ao,  eo,  oo,  are  all  deriva¬ 
tives  made  with  ag.  Thus  doco,  I  point  out,  in- 
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dicate,  show,  seem,  having  docso  in  the  future,  is 
a  primitive  ;  but  doc-e-o,  doc-e^so,  is  a  derivative 
formed  from  doc,  show  or  seem,  eg,  act,  and  o,  I. 
Doco  is  I  seem,  but  doceo  I  act  or  perform  seem¬ 
ing,  which  is  more  emphatical  and  descriptive. 
Therefore  derivatives  generally  supersede  their 
originals. 

The  Indian  passive  is  made  by  turning  the  verb 
into  a  verbal  noun,  or  considering  it  as  such  :  to 
this  verbal  is  added  ya,  (aga,)  and  the  pronouns, 
as  used  in  the  proper  voice.  Pack,  boil  5  pachatj, 
he  boils  meat  for  another ;  pachate,  he  boils  meat 
for  himself.  These  are  the  active  voices,  and  they  - 
are  in  Greek  called  the  active  and  the  medial. 
But  PACH-YA-TE  means  he  is  boiled  like  meat ;  or, 
literally,  he  boiling  acts  to  himself.  The  relation 
between  reciprocals  and  passives,  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  must  be  recollected  in  this  place. 

In  Greek,  philos  is  a  friend  ;  phil-e-o,  I  act  the 
friend,  I  show  myself  a  friend  ;  and  phil-e-et-ai, 
he  acts  the  friend  to  himself,  or  he  is  used  as  a 
friend.  The  Sanscrit  passive  is  constructed  on  this 
model,  which  is  the  key  to  the  complicated  history 
of  deponent  and  passive  verbs. 

Besides  this  original  method,  the  Indian  writers 
also  use  the  passive  participle  preterite  with  the 
substantive  verb,  as  is  done  in  English.  They  like¬ 
wise  indulge  greatly  in  the  use  of  the  third  person 
of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  construed  with  the 
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dative  or  ablative  of  the  pronoun.  As  the  Latins 
said  pugnatur  tibi,  or  pugnatur  a  te,  instead  of  pug- 
nas,  the  Indians  say  bhuyate  twaya,  it  is  being 
by  thee,  instead  of  twam  bhavasi,  thou  art.  This 
phraseology  is  very  common  in  Hindustani,  a  mo¬ 
dern  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit. 

The  negative  adverbs  are,  as  in  Greek,  na  and 
MA,  one  of  which  denies,  the  other  forbids.  So 
NA-GACHATi,  he  goes  not ;  ma-gacha,  do  not  go  : 
MA-GAT,  he  ought  not  to  go  ;  ma-bhava,  be  not. 
If  SMA,  do,  be  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  present  tense, 
the  verb  becomes  a  preterite.  Masma  is  do  not ; 
bhavatisma,  he  has  been  or  become.  On  the 
very  same  principle,  do,  done,  is  prefixed  to  Celtic 
verbs ;  and  ga,  go,  da,  do,  are  interwoven  with 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

The  Sanscrit  participles  are  very  numerous,  and 
finely  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  northern  languages. 

The  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  are  in  this 
ancient  dialect  made  as  follows.  The  Greek  os, 
and  Gothic  s,  is  written  in  Indian  h,  and  makes 
the  syllable  ah,  pronounced  uh,  like  u  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  huty  a  cottage.  So  in  Greek  the- os,  a 
god,  in  Latin  div-us,  in  Sanscrit  dev-ah.  This 
rule  is  universal,  and  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
feminine  is  made  chiefly  by  a,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  the  neuter  by  adding  am,  which  is 
pronounced  like  um  in  Latin,  and  like  um  in  the 
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English  word  rum.  The  feminine  is  in  many 
nouns,  and  in  some  adjectives,  made  by  i  long  or  i 
short,  with  h  ;  so  srth,  prosperity  ;  strih,  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  MATiH,  opinion,  mind  5  gatih,  going  or  mo¬ 
tion.  These  are  like  the  Greek  metis,  the  mind, 
and  feminines  in  is. 

As  the  Visigothic  participle  ended  in  ands-an- 
DEi-AND,  in  common  \  and  in  anda-ando-ando, 
when  applied  demonstratively ;  and  as  the  Greek 
participle  ended  in  on-onda-ont,  and  afterwards 
in  on-ousa-on  ;  so  the  Sanscrit  participle  had  the 
very  same  terminations,  underwent  similar  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  day  presents  a  similar  appearance, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  n  before  the  t  is  ge¬ 
nerally  expelled  in  certain  of  the  cases.  The  verb 
PACK,  (pronounce  patch,)  boil,  has  the  present 
participle  pa  chan  masculine,  pachanti  feminine, 
PACHAT  neuter ;  in  Greek  pepton,  peptousa,  pep- 
ton.,  This  adjective  was  originally  pachands, 
PACHANDi,  PACHAND,  and  PACHANT,  by  contrac¬ 
tion  PACHAT.  The  accusatives  singular  of  these 
three  terminations  are  pachantam,  pachantim, 
PACHANTAM  ;  and  their^  nominatives  plural  pach- 
ANTAH,  pachantyach,  PACHANTI  \  in  Latin  co- 
quentes,  coquentes,  coquentia.  This  is  the  active 
present  participle. 

In  full  conformity  to  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit 
middle  or  proper  voice  has  a  present  participle  in 
MAN,  which  takes  the  terminations  ah-a-am,  equal 
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to  os-A-ON  in  Greek.  So  pach-amanah,  pach- 

AMANA,  PACHAMANAM,  in  Greek  PEPTOMENOS-E- 
ON,  boiling  to  or  for  himself.  As  the  passive  is 
formed  by  joining  ya  to  the  radical,  and  using  the 
terminations  of  the  proper  voice ;  so  the  present 
participle  passive  is  also  formed  like  that  of  the 
proper  voice,  only  ya  is  inserted.  Pach-ya-manah, 

PACH-YA-MANA,  PACHYAMANAM,  boiled,  COoked, 

roasted. 

The  second  or  redoubled  preterite  has  one  par¬ 
ticiple  for  the  active,  and  another  for  the  proper 
voice.  The  active  one  is  formed  by  adding  wan, 
WANTi,  WANT,  to  the  redoubled  verb.  Of  the 
syllable  or  word  wa,  it  must  be  tenaciously  recol¬ 
lected,  that,  like  a  or  ya,  it  signifies  work  or  act. 
When  it  has  the  form  of  wan,  wanti,  want,  which 
is,  in  the  contracted  form,  wan,  ushi,  and  wat,  it 
means  working,  in  all  the  three  genders.  W^hen 
the  verb  is  redoubled,  it  is  preterite  by  nature. 
For  instance,  wid,  know,  in  Visigothic  wit  ;  if 
redoubled,  becomes  wi^wid,  known  :  pach,  boil ; 
PAPACH,  and,  by  contraction,  pech,  boiled :  rud, 
weep,  in  Visigothic  greit  j  rurud,  wept :  gam, 
go  ;  JA-GAM,  gone.  Add  to  these  wan,  ushi-wat, 
you  have  wiwidiwan,  wiwidushi,  wiwidiwat,  hav¬ 
ing  known ;  pechiwan,  pechyushi,  pechiwat, 
having  boiled,  &c.  Remark  that  our  auxiliary 
hwving  marks  the  active,  while  the  redoubled  verb 
conveys  the  preterite  sense. 
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A  similar  participle  belongs  to  the  preterite  pro¬ 
per  ;  but  it  has  not  wan,  the  active  consignificative, 
but  AN  AH,  ana,  anam,  which  gives  it  not  so  active 
a  sense,  but  one  more  inclined  to  the  passive.  So 

PECH-ANAH,  PECHANA,  PECHANAM,  IS  boiled,  Or 

having  boiled ;  yayachanah,  he  having  sought,  or 
he  having  been  sought ;  titij-anah,  he  having 
been  sharpened.  The  radicals  are,  pech,  for  pa- 
pach,  the  duplicate  of  pach,  boil ;  ya-yach,  from 
yach,  seek,  endeavour  to  follow  or  get ;  titij, 
from  Tij,  sharpen ;  in  Greek  thego,  I  sharpen. 
A  sharp -pointed  dart  or  arrow  is  tig,  (pronounce 
TEEG,)  in  Persic.  The  river  Hiddikel  is  said  to 
have  been  called  tig-rih,  the  sharp  or  quick  stream, 
from  its  velocity. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  species  of  Sanscrit 
preterite  participles  rises  from  the  radicals,  by  an¬ 
nexing  to  them  TA.  The  nature  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  DA  in  Gothic,  tus-ta-tum  in  Latin,  and  ts 
in  the  preterite  participles  of  Greek  verbs,  has  been 
already  shown.  In  Sanscrit  this  termination  forms 
a  preterite  passive  participle  to  every  verb.  As 
ama-tus,  amata,  amatum,  is  a  common  adjective, 
the  same  is  the  case  in  Sanscrit :  paktah,  pakta, 
PART  AM,  is  analogous  in  declension  to  coctus-a-um. 

If  the  termination  ta  be  unsuitable  or  unusual, 
in  union  with  any  verb ;  the  Indians  use  instead  of 
it  nah-na-nam.  The  English  say  driven  for  drived, 
striven  for  strived  j  and  in  some  verbs  they  have 
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three  preterite  passive  participles,  viz.  one  by  re¬ 
duplication,  as  wove,  from  wewof  ;  another  by  da, 
as  weaved ;  a  third  by  en  joined  to  wove,  as  woven. 
The  Sanscrit  and  English  coincide  entirely  in  this 
particular,  as  in  many  others. 

The  examples  which  follow  will  illustrate  the  af¬ 
finity  of  these  two  languages,  and  also  the  point  in 
question.  Shthita,  stood  ;  bhuta,  been ;  dhyata, 
thought ;  LAGANA,  clung,  fixed  ;  rugana,  broken  ; 
MATTA,  mad }  bhugana,  bowed,  bended ;  atta, 
eaten  ;  witta,  known ;  bhrishta,  bristled,  roast¬ 
ed  ;  wiGANA,  wagged,  moved,  agitated ;  upta, 
weaved ;  gata,  gone,  in  Scotch,  gaid  ;  wamita, 
vomited ;  lupta,  lopped  ;  hata,  hit  j  damita, 
tamed ;  naddha,  knotted  ;  pushta,  fed ;  pita, 
fat ;  sphita,  swelled  ^  jnata,  known ;  sanna  for 
SADNA,  sunk  ;  hlinna  for  hlidna,  glad ;  bhittam, 
a  fragment,  a  bit.  These  resemble  the  modern 
English ;  but  the  following  are  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Gothic,  with  very  little  disguise.  Chidita,  cut  j 
Latin  caesus  from  caedo  ;  in  Sanscrit  chid  : 
MINNA,  moist,  from  mid,  be  wet ;  in  Latin,  madeo: 
widna  or  wiNNA,  get ;  in  Teutonic  win,  gain,  get 
to,  obtain  :  nunna  and  nucta,  sent,  from  hud, 
send  ;  Latin  nuntio,  from  nuntius,  a  man  sent : 
writta,  turned,  from  writ  ;  in  Saxon  wrig,  turn, 
twist,  bind  ;  chitta,  awakened,  roused,  animated, 
from  chit  ;  in  Latin  cio,  I  excite  ;  in  Saxon  cwice, 
I  move,  quicken :  gita,  sung,  from  gi,  sing  *,  in 
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Saxon  GiDD  :  murnna  or  murnya,  killed,  from 
MAR,  kill ;  common  in  Latin,  Persic,  and  Teutonic  : 
CHYUTA,  dropped,  melted ;  Saxon  and  Gothic  geo- 
TA,  cast,  melted :  wata  and  wana,  blown,  from 
WA,  blow,  a  primitive  verb ;  whence  wat,  wind,  in 
Sanscrit ;  ventus  in  Latin  ;  wind  in  Visigothic  ; 
BAD  in  Persic  ;  animus  in  Latin ;  anemos  in 
Greek  ;  aemat,  a  blast ;  ahma,  a  spirit ;  aotos, 
what  is  blown,  a  flower,  and  innumerable  other  de¬ 
rivatives  :  PITA,  drunk,  from  pi,  drink ;  pio,  I 
drink  in  Greek  ;  bibo,  a  redoubled  or  frequentative 
verb  in  Latin  :  mita,  measured ;  Saxon  meta  ; 
Latin  mensus  :  datta,  given,  from  da,  give ; 
Greek  and  Latin  do  :  puna,  purified ;  tirnna, 
crossed  over  ;  huta,  called,  cried  to;  drana,  slept; 
SKANNA,  dried,  withered ;  mag  ana,  dipt,  dived ; 
akta,  made  clear,  anointed ;  utta,  wetted ;  trap- 
ta,  ashamed  ;  mata,  minded,  for  manita  ;  drab- 
DHA,  terrified ;  kshmita,  shaken,  of  which  the  ra¬ 
dicals  are  bag,  rub,  cleanse ;  thwar  or  thrag, 
cross  ;  hwag,  call ;  drag,  droop,  slip  down  :  slep, 
sleep,  is  from  slagpa,  become  pliant,  relaxed  : 
SCAG,  to  agitate,  dry  ;  mag,  put  into  water  ;  ag, 
shine,  appear  bright,  clear,  unctuous ;  wag,  wet ; 
drab  and  trab,  drive,  vex,  trouble,  disorder  ;  mag, 
take,  think ;  whence  magd  and  magen,  the  mind  j 
mod  and  mun  :  smag,  bruise,  smite.  The  Latin 
dormio,  purus,  ungo,  lulus,  merge,  mens ;  the 
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Greek  skello,  I  dry  ;  sceletos,  a  dried  animal  j 
HUDOS,  wetness  ;  are  from  these  radicals. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  point  out  the  per¬ 
petual  recurrence  of  similarity  among  these  lan¬ 
guages,  which,  as  they  were  once  the  same,  and  still 
consist  of  the  same  words  variously  used,  cannot  be 
viewed  historically  as  different  even  at  this  day. 
Philology,  in  future  times,  will  unite  the  Celtic, 
Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  their  kindred 
varieties,  in  one  book,  arranged  under  laws  common 
to  all  of  them,  that  the  student  may  become  master 
of  the  principles  on  VyLich  language  grows,  varies, 
decays,  and  renews  itself ;  a  work  which  shall  be 
introductory  to  the  study  of  language,  both  in 
theory  and  practice ;  and  to  the  history  of  the 
world. 

When  the  active  termination  wan,  wati,  wat  ;  is 
joined  to  the  participles  formed  by  ta,  it  produces 
an  active  participle  of  the  preterite  tense.  Krita 
is  wrought,  done,  or  made,  from  kri,  make ;  kri- 
TAWAN,  he  having  made,  or  rather  he  going  on  in 
the  state  of  completed  making  ;  sa  krita  watt,  she 
made,  or  she  having  made. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  preterite 
participle  in  ta  received  wa,  act  or  do,  and  so 
forms  a  preterite  indeclinable  order  of  participles, 
of  which  the  following  words  are  examples  :  Krita, 
done ;  kritwa,  having  done  ;  bhanj,  break  ; 
bhankta,  broken  ;  bhanktwa  or  bhakatwa,  hav- 
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iiig  broke  :  sam,  make  quiet,  settle,  rest ;  samitwa, 
having  rested  :  mita,  measured  ;  mitwa,  having 
measured  :  lekhita,  written,  delineated  ;  lekpiit- 
WA,  having  written  :  div,  play,  agitate,  vibrate, 
shine  ;  devitwa,  having  played  :  damitwa,  having 
tamed  ;  smrita,  remembered ;  smritwa,  having 
remembered.  This  indeclinable  participle  made  by 
the  passive,  and  the  word  wa,  do  or  work,  illustrates 
the  preceding  one  in  this  order ;  kri  the  radical, 
in  Teutonic,  krig  ;  in  Latin  creo,  I  make ;  in 
Greek,  craaino  from  crao,  I  make  or  perform ; 
TODE  Moi  creenon  eeldor,  perform,  execute 
this  wish  to  me ;  makes  with  ta,  krita,  wrought, 
done ;  and  with  w^an-wati-wat,  instead  of  wands, 
wandi,  wand,  the  present  participle  of  wa,  it' 
makes  kritawan,  krita wati,  kritawat  ;  an  ad¬ 
jective  nearly  or  entirely  of  the  sense  and  form  of 

PRACHTHEIS,  PRACHTHEISA,  PRACHTHEN,  having 

done,  or  being  done,  in  Greek.  Prachtheis,  ori¬ 
ginally  PRACH-TH-ENDS,  is  from  PRACH  aild  THA, 
and  AND-SA.  In  Sanscrit  the  consignificative  wa, 
joined  to  the  bare  radical,  makes  kritwa,  done,  or 
literally  done-make.  Ya,  which  has  been  explained 
to  be  the  same  as  ag  or  aga,  work,  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  wa,  particularly  when  the  verb  is  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  preposition.  The  Indians  say  a- 
KRiTWA,  not  having  done,  but  pra-kritya,  having 
done  before,  or  forth,  that  is,  openly ;  nam,  bow, 
bend,  salute  by  bending  down  the  body  ;  natwa, 
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having  bent  j  pra»nat-ya,  having  bent  forward,  or 
saluted  by  prostration.  So  prapayya  or  prapya, 
having  obtained,  from  pra,  fore  ;  ap,  get,  get  hold 
of,  possess  ;  and  ya,  make. 

When  the  Indians  wish  to  express  that  the  act 
has  been  done  repeatedly  or  continually,  they  re¬ 
peat  the  participle  in  wa,  Sivam  smritwa  smrit- 
WA  NAMASi;  in  Latin,  Fortunantem,  reminescendo, 
reminescendo,  salutas;  but  literally  in  English,  Hav¬ 
ing  remembered,  having  remembered,  thou  salutest 
Sivah,  viz.  the  propitious  or  fortune-giving  God. 
SiVAH,  SIVA,  SIVAM,  is  FORTUNATUS-A-UM,  or  ra¬ 
ther  FORTUNANS.  The  verb  si,  in  Teutonic  sig, 
means  run,  move,  go,  proceed,  proceed  actively, 
prosper,  speed  :  it  is  allied  to  svi  or  swi,  increase. 
Sometimes  the  indeclinable  participle  of  repetition 
is  made  by  adding  am,  the  sign  of  the  neuter,  to  the 
radical  of  the  verb  5  with  protraction  of  its  vowel  in 
some  cases,  though  not  in  all.  So  pachampacham, 
having  constantly  or  frequently  boiled ;  hayam- 
DAYAM,  having  continually  given  ;  anchaman- 
CHAM,  having  repeatedly  gone. 

The  imperfect  or  indefinite  future,  in  isya  or 
ISHYA,  has  two  participles  of  its  own  peculiar  mean¬ 
ing,  one  active,  another  proper  or  reciprocal.  So 
bhavishyan,  bhavishyati,  bhavishat;  beginning 
to  de,  about  to  become  ;  gamishyan,  gamishyati, 
gamishyat;  about  to  go,  beginning  to  go.  The 
reciprocal  participle  of  this  tense  ends  in  mana. 
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So  SMESHYAMANAH,  SMESHYAMANA,  SMESHYAMA- 
NAM  j  about  to  smile,  masculine,  femine,  and  neu¬ 
ter  :  GAMISHYAMANAH - MANA - MANAM,  ITURUS, 

ITURA,  ITURUM,  aboUt  tO  gO. 

The  powers  of  ig  or  ag  have  been  explained  in 
the  instance  of  the  Greek  future  participles,  prac- 
TEos,  to  be  done  ;  iteos,  to  be  gone  ;  lecteos-a- 
ON,  to  be  said  ;  the  history  of  which  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  in  the  subject  of  Sanscrit  future  participles 
in  YA,  formed  from  the  first  or  perfect  future. 
There  are  three  species  of  future  participles,  all  of 
which  deserve  attention,  formed  from  Indian  verbs, 
viz.  one  by  using  the  preterite  verbal  in  ta,  to 
which  WA  or  VA,  work  ;  and  ya,  act ;  are  affixed.  So 
BHAV,  be  :  BHAviTA,  been :  (this  is  the  verbal  of 
which  the  first  future  is  composed :)  bhav-ita-v- 
YA,  about  to  be,  literally  been- work-make ;  ran- 
TAVYA,  about  to  amuse,  from  ram,  sport,  amuse  ; 
RANTA,  sported  :  bharitavya  or  bharittavya, 
about  to  bear.  Another  species  is  produced  by  join¬ 
ing  NA  to  the  radical,  which  makes  the  verbal  bha- 
VANA,  been  ;  karana,  made  ;  darana,  torn  5  ed- 
HANA,  increased,  augmented  ;  all  of  which  are  pre¬ 
terites  resembling  woven,  driven,  given,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  To  each  of  these  join  iya,  which  is  a  con« 
traction  of  a-ya-ya,  and  you  have  a  participle  re¬ 
sembling  the  Latin  one  in  urus.  So  bhaniya,  fu- 
turum  ;  karaniyam,  facturum ;  edhaniyha,  ed- 
haniya,  EDHANiYAM,  aucturus-a-iim.  The  third 
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species  arises  from  adding  ya  to  the  radical,  as  pak- 
YA,  to  be  boiled  ;  bhagaya,  to  be  divided  ;  chit- 
YA,  to  be  gathered  ;  paya,  to  be  drunk  5  deya,  to 
be  given.  All  of  these  species  are  very  common ; 
and  each  of  them  is  an  adjective  of  three  termina- 
tions,  Bhavitavya,  bhavaniya,  and  bhavya  or 
BHUYA,  its  contraction,  all  end,  if  necessary,  in 
YAH,  YA,  and  YAM  ;  in  Latin,  us-a-um.  Observe, 
that  BHAVYA  signifies  only  about  to  be,  or  becom¬ 
ing  y  while  BHAVITAVYA  signifies  getting  into  the 
state  of  been,  or  completed  and  perfect  existence : 
Bhavaniya  is  nearly  the  same.  The  form  bhav-ya 
deserves  particular  notice,  for  it  is  the  scheme  on 
which  inceptive  verbs  are  made,  and  an  infinity  of 
adjectives  and  substantives.  So  waryya,  feminine, 
eligenda,  a  woman  to  be  chosen,  fit  to  be  chosen ; 
WAHYAM,  neuter,  a  thing  to  be  carried,  or  a  thing  on 
which  carriage  may  be  made,  a  cart,  a  waggon  ;  a- 
JARYYA,  incorruptible,  from  a,  not  5  jar,  decay, 
radix  jri ;  and  ya,  make ;  bhojya,  edible,  or  eat¬ 
able,  from  BHUJ,  eat ;  wapya,  to  be  sown,  fit  to  be 
sown ;  GRAHYA,  seizable,  to  be  seized,  from  grih, 
catch ;  in  Persic,  grip  ;  in  Scotch,  grip. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Indian  verbs  in  what  re¬ 
gards  voices,  moods,  tenses,  and  participles.  Who¬ 
ever  chooses  to  compare  these  with  the  same  in 
Greek,  Gothic,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  will  discover  not 
merely  a  resemblance  in  method  and  formation,  but 
a  fact  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  is,  ‘‘  That 
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all  the  dialects  of  one  original  speech  observe  the 
same  laws,  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  commu¬ 
nication  by  an  analogous  use  of  the  common  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  Indians  arrange  their  verbs  in  ten  classes  or 
conjugations,  on  account  of  certain  varieties,  similar 
to  those  in  Greek,  or  rather  in  Latin,  which  take 
place  in  the  consonants  and  vowels  preceding  the 
pronouns. 

The  philologist  must  remember,  that  the  pronouns 
must  either  be  united  with  the  radical  by  a  short 
vowel,  which  is  the  most  ancient  mode  ;  or  that  a 
consonant  or  long  vowel  may  intervene,  which  vowel 
or  consonant  may  be  justly  called  the  verbifying 
consignificative.  The  oldest  consignificatives  were 
AG,  make ;  act,  work  ;  and  wag,  signifying  the 
same  thing.  These  varied  their  vowels  according 
to  position  into  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  :'the  w  was  also  pro¬ 
nounced  as  V  and  f,  and  often  elided  or  slurred. 
The  g  was  sounded  as  h,  and  frequently  lost.  To 
illustrate  this  many  Latin  verbs  in  are,  all  verbs  in 
ERE  or  IRE  ;  in  short,  the  greater  number  of  verbs  of 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  classes,  are  derivatives. 
All  Greek  verbs  in  ao,  eo,  and  oo  ;  along  with 
many,  in  which  the  characteristic  is  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  are  of  the  same  description.  Amo  and 
AMAT  are  for  am-ago  and  am-ag-at  ;  docet  is 
doc-eg-et  ;  AUDIT  and  audio  are  aud-ig-it  and 
aud-ig-o.  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  all  verbs  of 
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these  classes  were  actually  so  formed,  but  that  the 
class  on  whose  laws  they  were  formed  had  this  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  first  conjugation 
receives  all  new  Latin  verbs.  Why  ?  Because  it 
consists  of  a  radical  and  a  verbifying  auxiliary,  which 
is  contained  in  the  a  before  the  pronouns.  All 
very  primitive  verbs  ended  in  g,  which,  in  Greek, 
was  changed  in  this  manner — ag  into  ai,  as  ag-a, 
I  hear,  into  aio  ;  dig,  pursue,  drive  after,  into 
DIO,  I  run  after,  I  drive,  I  expel,  I  terrify  away  ; 
roga,  I  rush  into  Roo  ;  mug  or  mog-a,  I  press  the 
eyes  or  lips  together,  into  muo.  The  verbs  seeo 
and  SEio,  I  shake  ;  pao,  I  feed,  I  seize  ;  maio,  I 
handle,  grope,  feel,  seek,  lay  hold  of ;  daio,  I  burn ; 
hraio,  I  break;  tao,  I  hold,  and  I  draw,  tug, 
stretch ;  lao,  I  catch,  lay  hands  on ;  kio,  I  move ; 
Ao,  I  blow ;  BAO,  I  go,  or  make  go  ;  gao,  I  pro¬ 
duce  ;  SAo,  I  put  forth,  show,  point,  seem  ;  were 
formerly  swig-a  or  stg-a,  pag-a,  mag-a,  dag-a, 
hrag-a,  tag-a,  lag-a,  cwig-a,  ag-a,  bag-a, 
GWAG-A,  SAG-A.  In  some  dialects  this  g  became  h, 
in  others  the  h  itself  disappeared,  and  left  a  con¬ 
course  of  short  vowels,  which  naturallv  sunk  into  a 
diphthong  or  long  syllable.  In  Celtic  the  g  became 
GH  or  CH.  In  many  of  the  hardier  dialects  it  con¬ 
tinued  when  a  radical,  but  sunk  when  a  consignifi- 
cative.  In  Sanscrit  it  took  the  form  of  aya  or  ya, 
which  last  sounds  like  ya  in  Yarmouth,  originally 
Gearmouth.  What  in  Greek  is  ai,  is  aya  in  San- 
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scrit.  The  Greek  timao,  phileo,  and  doo,  would, 
in  the  Sanscrit,  be  timayami,  philyami,  davaya- 
Mi  or  davyami.  Accordingly,  we  find  aya,  and 
AVA  or  AW  A,  in  that  dialect,  in  most  cases  where 
GA  or  YA  come  between  the  radical  and  the  pro¬ 
nouns  in  Saxon  and  Visigothic. 

The  present,  potential,  imperative,  and  first  pre¬ 
terite,  as  being  directly  from  the  radical,  possess 
certain  anomalies,  which  discriminate  the  ten  class¬ 
es.  The  other  six  tenses  resemble,  each  its  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  the  ten  classes  j  and  therefore  fall  un¬ 
der  the  same  rules,  common  to  all  these  classes. 

The  grammarians  reckon  about  SOOO  radical 
verbs,  of  which  they  form  lists  by  taking  the  short¬ 
est  form,  in  which  they  think  that  the  verb  appears, 
and  inserting  that  in  their  catalogue  of  roots.  They 
reckon  du,  dru,  mna,  bhu,  me,  ve  or  we,  dhyai, 
BHRi,  SRI,  GRi,  TRi ;  the  roots  of  DAv,  run ;  drav, 
run  ;  man,  remember ;  bhav,  be  ;  maya,  change  ; 
WAY  A,  weave  ;  dhaya,  think  ;  bhara,  bear  ;  sara, 
go  ;  GARA,  sprinkle  ;  tara,  cross,  go  across.  They 
take  the  syllable  from  the  preterite  participle,  in 
which  BHUTA  stands  for  bhavita  ;  druta  for  dra- 
viTA  ;  MNATA  for  MANATA  ;  or  froRi  some  other  ab¬ 
breviated,  and  often  imaginary  form.  The  infinitive 
is  always  formed  from  the  verb,  with  ta  annexed, 
being  the  same  as  the  first  supine  in  Latin.  Con¬ 
sequently,  though  BHU,  be ;  kri,  make ;  bhri, 
bear,  and  the  like  j  stand  on  the  lists  ;  their  infini- 
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tives  are  bhavitum,  karttum,  and  bharttum  ;  in 
Persic,  budun,  kerdun,  and  berdun.  Mrt,  die, 
has  marttun  ;  tud,  beat,  has  tottum,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  TUDiTUM  •y  MUCH,  free,  leave,  quit,  has  mok- 
TUM  for  MUKiTUM  ;  u,  bleat,  has  avitum.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  Sanscrit  verbs,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
to  contract  their  first  syllable.  In  Greek,  mnao, 
I  admonish,  I  put  in  mind,  I  counsel,  moneo ; 
MNA,  a  pound,  from  mun,  take,  retain,  hold,  re¬ 
collect  ;  MNio,  I  bruise,  soften,  eat ,  from  man,  for 
MAGN,  bruise  ;  mnea,  reckoning,  counting,  from 
MNEO,  stand  ;  in  hard  Teutonic  and  Latin,  in  the 
form  of  moneo,  munan,  munod,  and  mag.  Mrit- 
YA,  dead  or  dying  ;  mnata,  remembered  ;  gri  for 
GAR,  cast,  throw  ;  smri,  recollect,  for  smar  ;  wri 
for  war,  cover  j  in  Teutonic,  are  mortuus,  munds, 
CYR  or  cur;  smeager  or  smeag,  think;  wrig, 
cast  over,  cover. 

The  first  Indian  conjugation  is  exemplified  by 
BHAv  and  SMAYA,  already  given.  It  comprehends 
about  1000  verbs.  The  second  differs  from  it  only 
in  a  few  trifling  particulars.  It  contains  between 
sixty  and  seventy  roots,  many  of  which  end  in  long 
A  or  I,  and  not  a  few  of  them  bear  the  greatest  af¬ 
finity  to  the  European  tongues.  Ma,  measure  ; 
WA,  blow,  breathe,  move ;  ya,  go  ;  psa,  eat ;  la, 
take  or  receive ;  pa,  keep,  hold ;  dra,  be  bad  ;  i, 
go  ;  (the  infinitive  is  etum,  and  the  present  is  emi, 
ESI,  ETi ;  imah,  itha,  yanti  ;  in  Latin  eo,  is,  it. 
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imus,  itis,  eunt :)  vi,  go,  throw,  shine,  breed,  pos¬ 
sess,  eat,  all  various  senses  of  the  original  wig, 
move ;  si,  sleep  ;  yu  or  yuv,  join,  mix  ;  su,  pro¬ 
duce  ;  JAGRI,  in  Greek  egeiro,  awake,  raise  ;  ad, 
eat ;  vid,  know,  infinitive  veditum  ;  mrij, 
sweep,  cleanse,  in  Greek  morgnuo  ;  cyatum, 
in  Saxon  cwidan,  to  speak ;  vas,  cover,  clothe, 
Visigothic  vastya,  and  Latin  vestis  ;  and  AS- 
TUM,  to  be,  the  substantive  verb  ;  are  of  this  con¬ 
jugation. 

The  present  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  is,  in 
the  singular,  asmi,  ast,  asti  j  dual,  swah,  sthah, 
STAH  5  plural,  SMAH,  STHA,  sANTi.  The  potential 
tense  is,  in  the  singular,  syam,  syah,  syat  ;  dual, 

SYAWA,  SYATAM,  SYATAM  ;  plural,  SYAMA,  SYATA, 

syuh.  The  imperative  astu,  let  him  be,  and 
SANTU,  let  them  be,  resemble  esto  and  sunto  in 
Latin.  The  Sanscrit  a  short  sounds  like  e  in  La¬ 
tin,  and  the  u  is  short  also.  The  Latin  sum,  es, 
est,  sumus,  estis,  sunt,  and  sim,  sis,  sit,  simus,  sitis, 
sint,  are  in  Visigothic  im,  is,  ist,  siyum,  syuth,  sind 
or  sindon ;  and  siyau,  siyais,  siyai,  siyaima,  siyaith, 
siyaima.  In  ancient  times,  any  verb  denoting  I 
move,  I  dwell,  I  stay,  I  rest,  1  walk,  I  stand,  ex¬ 
pressed  existence.  The  verbs  wes,  rest,  dwell ; 
sig,  settle ;  are  found,  in  this  as  in  their  other 
meanings  in  the  northern  dialects,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit.  The  verb  werd,  wax, 
grow,  become,  is  common  in  the  Teutonic.  Though 
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the  use  of  the  passive,  formed  by  these  verbs  and 
the  participle,  be  universal  in  late  times  ;  it  is  rare 
in  Visigothic  and  the  older  dialects. 

The  Indian  verbs  lih,  lick  5  dih,  daub  or  dye ; 
Nij,  clean ;  are  in  Greek  leicho,  tengo,  and 

NIZO. 

The  third  Sanscrit  conjugation  comprehends 
twenty  verbs,  which  redouble  the  radical,  like  di- 
DOMi,  I  give  j  TiTHEMi,  I  put  j  and  the  like,  in 
Greek.  The  verb  stha,  stand,  is  of  the  first  con¬ 
jugation  ;  yet  its  four  first  tenses  are  redoubled, 
like  those  in  the  third.  The  present  of  stha,  stop, 
stay,  stand  ;  originally  stag,  stagand,  stagba  or 
STAGPA ;  is,  in  the  singular,  tishthami,  tishthasi, 
tishthati ;  dual,  tishthawa,  tishthathah,  tishthatah  ; 
plural,  tishthamah,  tishthatha,  tishthanti.  The  po¬ 
tential  is,  in  the  singular,  tishtheyam,  tishtheh, 
tishthet ;  dual,  tishtheva,  tishthetam,  tishthetam  ; 
plural,  tishthema,  tishtheta,  tishtheyuh.  The  old 
Greek  was  sistaemi,  sistaesi,  sistaeti  j  dual,  sistae- 
ton,  sistaeton  ;  plural,  sistaemen,  sistaete,  sistanti. 
In  resemblance  to  stha,  stand,  the  verbs  bhart- 
TUM,  to  bear  5  parttum,  to  fill  or  feed  ;  matum, 
to  measure ;  datum,  to  give  ;  dhatum,  to  hold, 
in  Latin  tenere  ;  dhanitum,  to  yield  or  give  ; 
KETiTUM,  to  know  or  find  out,  in  Saxon  cuthian  ; 
with  several  others,  redouble  their  first  syllables. 
So  bibhartti,  he  bears  ;  piparmi,  I  fill ;  mimite, 
he  measures :  dadami,  dadasi,  dadati,  in  the  singu- 
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lar,  and  dadmali,  dat’thah,  dadati,  for  dadanti,  in 
the  plural,  of  the  present  of  da,  give. 

The  fourth  conjugation  includes  above  130  verbs, 
which  insert  the  consignificative  ya  after  the  radi¬ 
cal  ;  examples  of  which,  in  some  of  the  persons, 
are  swid-ya-ti,  he  sweats  ;  mas-ya-ti,  he  weighs  ; 

MASYATI  SVARNAM  SVARNAKARAH,  the  goldsmith 
weighs  the  gold  :  svarna  is  gold  in  Sanscrit,  which 
is  ziR  in  Persic.  Wasyati  mano  munipi,  the  con¬ 
templative  saint  fixes  the  mind.  Munih  is  a  think¬ 
er,  MANA  is  the  mind,  and  was,  settle.  Numbers  of 
Indians  sit  in  woods  and  solitary  places,  speaking 
to  nobody,  but  muttering  their  prayers,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  incredible  penances.  This 
kind  of  life  is  said  to  be  the  best  course  for  fixing 
the  mind  on  the  Deity,  and  so  becoming  free  from 
the  gross  material  world.  Yujyate  guhayam 
YOGI,  the  hermit  joins  himself  (to  God)  in  a  cave. 
Yuj,  join,  is  the  same  as  jugo  or  jungo  in  Latin, 
and  GEoc  or  geeac  in  Saxon.  It  is  a  word  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  dialects.  The  Chaldee  and  Indian 
religion  maintain,  that  the  soul  may  be  joined  with 
God  by  intense  contemplation  of  his  nature.  Such 
contemplation  overstrained  leads  to  derangement 
of  the  understanding.  Tapyate  sen  aya  raja, 
the  king  shines  with  an  army.  All  this  order  of 
verbs  is  the  very  same  with  that  formed  like  doc-e-o, 
I  seem  ;  phil-e^o,  I  love  ;  theleo,  I  will ;  and 
others  resembling  these  in  Greek.  As  doco  and 
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DOCEO  are  both  found,  the  same  must  be  remarked 
of  many  verbs  of  this  class  in  Sanscrit. 

Verbs  of  the  sixth  class  are  about  thirty,  and 
consist  of  words,  similar  to  Greek  verbs  in  nuo  j 
such  as  TANUo,  I  stretch  ;  stronnuo  and  stron- 
NUMi,  I  spread  j  sbennuo,  1  extinguish,  &c.  So, 
in  the  third  person,  strinoti  wasasa  deham, 
sternit  veste  corpus  :  deha,  the  body,  resembles 
DEMAS  in  Greek.  Radhnott  yogena  munih,  the 
silent  devotee  finishes  by  abstract  devotion. 

Dhunoti  sakhinam  vatuh,  the  wind  shakes 
the  trees ;  in  Greek  doneo,  I  shake  ;  in  Teutonic 
thunian,  to  shake.  Apnoti  bhuvanam  Vishnu, 
Vishnu  possesses  the  world.  In  examples  of  this 
class,  the  full  form  was  na-wa  or  nava  j  so  from 
AP,  get,  seize,  was  made  ap»na-va,  whence  ap-na- 
VA-Ti,  by  contraction  apnoti. 

Verbs  of  the  sixth  conjugation  are  the  very  same, 
in  what  regards  inflection,  with  those  of  the  first ; 
only  they  are  more  regular,  and  suffer  not  certain 
changes  which  are  peculiar  to  that  class. 

Ri,  move,  go  ;  pi,  go  :  dhi,  hold  ;  dhu,  shake  ; 

DHRU,  hold  ;  DHRi,  be  firm  ;  kri,  scatter ;  tud, 

drive  ;  dis,  show  ;  ghurn,  whirl  j  srij,  create,  let 

go  ;  LUP,  cut  5  lip,  smear  ;  vid,  find,  get ;  brasj, 

fry ;  MASj,  mix,  dip,  bathe  ;  likh,  draw  lines, 

write  ;  and  mri,  due  ;  in  all  about  140  verbs,  are 

of  this  class.  In  Teutonic  these  verbs  are  rig, 

run  ;  FIG,  move ;  (pad,  go,  and  pad,  a  foot,  are 
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common  in  India  :)  tag  and  thwag,  tug,  touch, 
move,  shake ;  thrag,  press,  compress ;  thrim, 
strength,  power ;  dwagd,  dawd,  drive ;  taec, 
point  out,  show ;  cyr,  cast,  turn,  and  hweor  and 
HwiRL.  Srij,  relax,  flow,  is  found  in  the  Celtic 
SROTH,  the  radical  of  which  is  srag,  run  like  a 
stream.  The  Indians  say  sruati  visvam  Ved- 
HAH,  the  Disposer  (Brahma)  let  loose  from  him 
the  Universe.  They  allude  to  the  doctrine  of 
effluence  or  emanation. 

The  seventh  class  includes  about  twenty*  four 
verbs,  all  ending  with  consonants,  which  introduce 
N  before  the  pronouns  in  the  first  four  tenses ;  or 
rather  the  n  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  verb, 
between  its  initial  and  final  consonants.  So  yuj, 
originally  yug,  join,  forms  yunag,  and  is  inflected 
in  the  present  yunacmi,  yunacsi,  yunacti,  in 
Latin  jungo-is-it.  Yunacti  or  yuncte  yogam 
YOGI,  the  abstract  contemplator,  or  Yogi,  applies 
union ;  that  is,  junction  with  God.  Yuncte  is  in 
the  middle  or  proper  voice.  So  cshunatti,  he 
bruises,  from  cshud,  pound  ;  vinacti,  he  divides, 
from  viCH  or  vig,  divide ;  chinatti,  he  cuts,  from 
CHID,  cut ;  bhinatti,  he  breaks,  divides,  from 
bhid,  divide  ;  bhui^atti,  he  feeds,  from  bhuj, 
feed,  eat.  Bhanj,  break,  forms  bhanacti,  he 
breaks ;  und^  wet,  makes  udatti  ;  as  udatti 
Ganga  jalena  gatram  Yatih,  Yatih,  the  en- 
deavourer  or  seeker  after  God  ^  udatti,  wets ; 
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Gang  A  jalena,  with  Ganges  water ;  gate  am,  the 
body.  ViNACTi  LOKAH,  the  world  is  shaken  or 
agitated  5  from  wu,  shake  :  indhe  wahnih,  the 
fire  kindles  itself ;  from  indh,  light,  inflame, 
kindle. 

One  rule  will  much  facilitate  the  analysis  of  all 
Indian  and  English  verbs  into  their  original  forms. 
J,  as  pronounced  in  judge,  or  dge,  as  found  in  the 
same  word,  being  the  same  articulation,  regularly 
comes  from  g  hard,  from  g  pronounced  as  y,  and 
from  D  before  i  or  e,  which  easily  becomes  dji  or 
DGE.  Ch,  sounded  as  in  church,  comes  regularly 
from  K  or  c  hard,  placed  before  i,  e,  y,  or  any  slen¬ 
der  vowel  or  diphthong.  As  dge,  or  j  and  ch,  are 
in  fact  DSH  and  tsh  ;  they  are  often  interchanged, 
and  often  become  sh,  and  vice  versa. 

Apply  this  rule,  which  holds  in  all  languages 
known  to  me,  to  the  English  words  birch,  church, 
lurch,  fidge,  bridge,  sludge,  stretch,  trench,  flinch  ; 
you  have  birc,  kyrk,  lyrc,  fig,  brig,  slug, 
STREAK,  trenc,  flinc  ;  whicli  are  the  prior  states 
of  these  words.  Do  the  same  by  yuj,  join ;  chid, 
cut ;  BHUJ,  feed ;  vu,  shake  ;  anj,  make  shine, 
or  bright  5  bhanj,  break  ;  vich,  divide  ;  and  the 
like ;  you  have  yug,  join,  eke  ;  cid,  cut ;  bhug, 
feed ;  vig,  shake ;  ang,  make  clear ;  bhang, 
break.  Inspect  the  table  of  radicals,  where  you 
will  find  that  wag  signifies  shake  ;  bag,  bruise, 
break,  grind  ;  wig,  shake,  concuss,  cut,  separate  ; 
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AG,  shine.  Remark  also  that  ang  in  words  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  aging  or  agang,  the  present  participle ; 
and  you  have  the  first  forms  yug  or  ag,  join  ; 
BHANG,  B AGANG,  breaking  ;  big  and  bag^  chew 
food;  AGANG,  shine,  anoint ;  wig,  separate ;  cwigd, 
separated,  cut. 

The  verbs  of  the  seventh  class  introduce  the  n, 
euphoniae  gratia,  as  is  done  in  Greek,  and  many 
other  languages,  on  certain  occasions,  between  hard 
consonants.  Instead  of  saying  chidati,  undati,  bhu- 
gati,  wigati ;  they  preferred  to  say  chindati,  udati, 
bhungati,  wingati ;  and  then  chinadti,  unadti,  bhun- 
agti,  winagti ;  which  produced  the  contractions  chi- 
natti,  unatti  or  udatti,  bhunacti,  winacti.  The  ac¬ 
cent  does  not  fall  strongly  on  the  double  con¬ 
sonant. 

The  eighth  class  consists  of  about  ten  verbs, 
which  end  in  n,  being  derivatives,  and  take  o  long 
(instead  of  ava)  before  their  pronouns.  So  tan, 
stretch,  enlarge,  lessen,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  tango,  I  extend,  in  Greek,  has  in  the  present 
TANOMi,  TANOSi,  TANOTi ;  in  the  plural,  tanu- 
mah,  tanutha,  tanwanti  ;  and  tanuyat,  he 
may  extend,  in  the  potential  tense.  Rm,  go ; 
trin,  eat  grass ;  ghrin,  shine,  (Celtic  greine,  the 
sun ;)  WAN,  seek,  want^  beg  ;  man,  know,  mind  ; 
are  of  the  number.  Kar,  make,  do,  work,  is  of 
this  conjugation.  All  these  verbs  were  formed  by 
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WA ;  and  tanava-mi,  in  Greek  tanava-a,  tanoo 
or  TANUO,  is  easily  contracted  into  tanomi. 

The  ninth  class  consists  of  about  fifty-two  words, 
quite  similar  to  Greek  verbs  in  ano,  eino,  annuo, 
onnuo,  and  innuo.  Examples  are  badhnati,  he 
binds  -y  mathnati,  he  stirs,  moves,  jumbles  ;  nab- 
HNATi,  he  knocks ;  kshubhnati,  he  disturbs ; 
MRiDNATi,  he  bruises  by  treading  on  ;  mushnati, 
he  carries  away  privately. 

The  tenth  class  comprehends  a  number  of  verbs, 
raised  from  nouns  by  the  verbifying  word  ya  or 
AYA ;  in  which  na  or  n  is  often  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  the  sound.  This  class  is  the  same  with  the 
first  in  every  thing,  except  the  insertion  of  the  ya. 
Instances  are,  chor,  a  thief,  that  is,  one  who  ca?'-- 
ries  off  a  thing,  from  char,  carry,  move.  The  verb 
formed  on  this  is  chora-ya-ti,  he  plays  the  thief. 
■ — Tij,  sharp;  teja-ya-ti,  he  sharpens ;  dasi,  bite; 
dansa-ya-ti,  he  bites,  in  Greek  dacj^ei  ;  tul, 
weigh  ;  tola-ya-ti,  he  weighs.  Remark  that  tul 
and  TAL,  bear,  carry,  lift,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Indian,  signified  to  weigh ;  whence,  in  the  present 
participle  neuter,  talenton,  a  weight,  a  pound,  a 
talent.  Raha-ya-ti  geham  vi-ragah,  the  man 
free  from  passions  forsakes  a  dwelling  :  vi  is  sepa- 
rate,  and  raga  is  rage  or  commotion.  Rx4h  and 
brah  mean  go,  leave,  forsake,  separate  :  brahma 
is  the  separated  or  highest  God.  Wasa-ya-ti 
griham  dhupah,  smoke  fumigates  the  house.  Wat 
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is  wind,  from  wa,  blow  ;  was  is  blowing  like  air. 
The  Sanscrit  words  for  blowing  with  a  gust  are 
DHU  and  dhma.  The  latter  means  to  blow  a  trum- 
pet  with  the  breath  ;  the  other  produced  drum, 
smoke,  or  the  breath  of  fire,  vapour.  The  radical 
is  THWAG,  whence  in  Greek  thuo,  I  offer  incense 
by  making  it  smoke  ;  which  word  is  reikyan,  to 
make  reek,  in  Visigothic.  It  properly  means  to 
send  out  in  a  puff,  to  drive  out ;  for  such  is  the 
radical  sense  of  thwag  :  thuella  is  a  gust,  a 
storm  :  thuo  is  I  rush,  drive  along  :  thuia  is  a 
mortar  to  dash  or  drive  matters  into  dust.  Thu- 
MON  is  a  sweet-scented  herb  ;  and  all  the  words  of 
this  root  connected  with  savour,  smell,  or  sacrifice, 
derive  their  sense  from  thuo,  I  make  smoke.  Tu- 
PHOs  is  smoke  itself,  and  tupho  is  I  make  smoke, 
that  is,  kindle  or  burn.  The  noun  is  dhupah  in 
Sanscrit.  Thumos,  anger,  and  the  name  of  pas¬ 
sion,  is  directly  from  thuo,  I  am  in  commotion,  I 
am  disturbed  or  moved.  It  is  quite  synonymous 
with  MOGD  or  MOD  in  Teutonic,  which  signifies 
wrath  and  the  mind.  Fren,  originally  fragan, 
from  FRAG,  separate,  divide,  distinguish,  means  the 
judgment ;  but  thumos  is  movement,  emotion, 
passion,  or  the  excitable  part  of  the  mind.  The 
Visigothic  MOGEDS  or  mods,  and  the  Greek  thu¬ 
mos,  from  THWOG  or  thu,  move,  agitate  ;  are  close¬ 
ly  analogous. 

Indian  derivative  verbs  are  exceedingly  mime- 
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rous ;  but  they  are  formed  on  principles  amply  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  work,  of  which  they  constitute  a 
beautiful  illustration. 

J .  Causal  verbs  are  made  by  turning  the  verb 
into  a  verbal  noun,  and  using  after  it  ya,  make,  and 
PA  for  BA,  bear,  work,  bring.  The  third  persons 
of  the  present  show  this  clearly :  yach,  seek ; 
YACHA-YA-Ti,  he  causcs  or  makes  seek  ;  pa,  drink ; 
PAYA-YA-Ti,  he  makes  drink ;  da,  give  ;  da-pa- 
YATi,  he  makes  give  ;  jna-pa-ya-ti,  he  makes 
know  ;  smapayati,  he  makes  smile  ;  li,  melt ;  Li- 
LAYATi,  LAYA-YA-TT,  LAPAYTi,  he  makes  liquid  ; 
DHuNATi,  he  causes  to  shake,  from  dhu,  shake  ;  in 
Greek,  doneei,  an  active  verb ;  starayati,  ster- 
nit,  he  spreads  ;  in  Gothic,  straeceth  or  strae- 
DETH  ;  JANAYATI,  he  causes  to  generate  ;  bhavaya- 
Ti,  he  causes  to  be  ;  jarayatt,  he  causes  to  become 
old  and  feeble  ;  in  Greek,  geraioo,  I  make  old,  or 
I  become  old,  in  the  reciprocal  voice  ;  wanayati, 
he  makes  seek  or  search  for ;  labh,  get,  obtain ; 
LAMBHAYATi,he  caused  to  obtain ;  rabh,  roar,  make 
a  noise  ;  rambhayati,  he  caused  roar  ;  un,  grow 
less  ;  UNAYATi,  he  lessens  or  makes  grow  less  ; 
HWAL,  move  ;  hwalayati,  he  makes  move ;  jwal, 
shine,  blaze ;  jwalayati,  he  makes  shine  ;  hmal, 
move  ;  hmalayati,  he  makes  move.  Wajayati 
druman  pacshaih,  he  fans  or  ventilates  the  trees 
with  wings ;  wapayati  keshan,  he  gives  the  breath 
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of  perfume  to  the  hair.  Shthapayati,  he  makes 
stand,  he  stops. 

All  verbs  of  this  order  are  of  the  tenth  conjuga¬ 
tion,  and  very  regular.  They  may  be  active  or  pro¬ 
per  at  pleasure,  and  therefore  have  great  flexibility 
of  application.  Shthapayati  is,  he  makes  another 
stand  ;  shthapayate  is,  he  makes  himself  stand, 
he  stops.  Consequently,  they  easily  assume  an  in¬ 
ceptive,  a  neuter,  and  a  frequentative  meaning. 

Reiteratives  or  verbs  expressive  of  repeated  or 
intense  action.  These  are  formed  by  redoubling 
the  first  syllable  of  any  verb,  as  if  it  were  to  become 
a  preterite.  The  proper  or  middle  voice  of  such 
verbs  is  chiefly  used,  though  the  common  or  active 
voice  be  also  found.  Examples  are  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  singular  ;  dediyate,  he  gives  often  ;  papa- 
CHYATE,  he  boils  often  or  much  ;  chanchuryyate, 
he  moves  very  much,  from  char,  move ;  narinri- 
TYATE,  he  dances  continually,  from  nrit,  dance ; 
SWAP,  sleep  ;  soshupyate,  he  sleeps  continually ; 
SYAM,  make  a  noise  ;  seshimyate,  he  makes  a  great 
noise  ;  dadati,  he  gives  often  to  another  ;  dhma, 

blow  ;  DEDHMETI  01'  DEDHMAYITI,  he  bloWS  oftCU 
with  the  breath ;  dah,  reduce  to  ashes ;  in  Greek, 
DAio  ;  in  Celtic,  dahg  ;  dandahyate,  he  burns  in¬ 
tensely  :  jap,  mutter,  murmur  prayers,  or  words, 
with  the  lips ;  jamjapyate,  he  mutters  to  himself 
very  much ;  bhu,  be ;  bhobhoti,  he  is  often,  or 
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BHOBHAViTi ;  BHOBHUYAT,  he  may  be  often  ;  bho- 
BHAViTU  or  BHOBHOTu,  let  him  be  often  ;  bhobha- 
vANi,  let  me  be  often  ;  abhobhavit,  he  was  often  ; 
BHOBHUVAM  CHAKAR,  Compounded  of  the  verbal 
bhobhuva,  been  often,  and  the  preterite  of  kri, 
make,  he  has  been  often ;  bhobhavita,  he  shall 
have  been  often  ;  bhobhavishyati  or  bhobhavIsh- 
yati,  he  shall  be  often ;  abhobhevishyat,  he 
would  have  been  often ;  bhobhuyat,  may  he  be 
often ;  abhobhuvit,  he  has  been  often.  Verbs  of 
this  species  are  regularly  inflected,  and  much  used. 
The  long  vowels  in  them  are  generally  contracted  ; 
BHOBAHViTi  is  instead  of  bhavbhavayati  or  bhav- 
bhaviyati. 

3.  Volitives  or  desideratives,  which  are  formed 
by  using  the  future  consignificative  sa  with  the 
doubled  verb.  So  bhubhushati,  he  wishes  to  be  ; 
piPASATi,  he  wishes  to  drink ;  ditsati  for  didsati, 
he  wishes  to  give ;  tishthasatt,  he  is  willing  to 
stand  ;  wiwidishati,  he  wants  to  know  ;  sismayi- 
shate,  he  wishes  to  smile  ;  titarishami,  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  to  cross  over ;  pipayishanti,  they  wish  to 
purify ;  jigamishatha,  you  wish  to  go,  you  feel  a 
desire  to  go  ;  verbs  from  bhu,  be ;  fa,  drink ;  da, 
give  ;  STA,  stand  ;  wid,  know  ;  smi,  smile  ;  tri  or 
TAR,  cross,  go  athwart  j  pu,  purify  ;  gam,  go.  This 
order  is  regularly  inflected,  like  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation.  They  are  similar  to  the  Greek  first 
future,  and  almost  coincide  in  sense  witli  Greek 
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verbs  in  sko,  as  libasco,  I  am  agoing,  or  I  set 
one  agoing  ;  pipisco,  I  am  drinking,  or  desirous  to 
drink. 

4.  Nominals  are  verbs  formed  from  nouns  which 
undergo  the  addition  of  the  consignificatives  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  future  participles,  and  are  then  regularly 
conjugated  like  verbs  of  the  first  class.  These  con¬ 
significatives  are  ya,  aya,  and  iya  ;  and  the  verbs 
so  constructed  are  similar  to  coenaturio,  I  desire 
to  sup ;  soRORio,  I  act  the  sister ;  albico,  I  be¬ 
come  white,  in  Latin.  Putra  is  a  son  in  Sanscrit, 
and  KAM,  desire  :  putrakamyati  is,  he  longs  for 
his  own  son.  Swar,  or  swah,  is  heaven  ;  swahka- 
MYAMi  is,  I  long  for  heaven  :  but,  in  a  future  form, 
PUTRiYATi  is,  he  longs  for  a  son  ;  rajiyati,  he  de¬ 
sires  a  king  ;  dhanayami,  I  covet  wealth  ;  udanya- 
Ti,  he  thirsts  for  w^ater.  Sometimes  the  future  auxi¬ 
liary  SA  is  inserted ;  lavana-syati,  he  longs  for 
LAV  ANA,  or  salt ;  madhu-syami,  1  long  for  madhu, 
or  honey,  very  much.  Prasada  is  a  palace,  literally  a 
fore-settlement  or  front ;  that  is,  a  distinguished  seat; 
CUD  A  is  a  cot  or  hut ;  raja  is  a  king  or  ruler,  from 
REG,  direct ;  bhicshuh  is  a  beggar,  from  bag  or  beg, 
ask,  seek :  prasad-iyati  cud  yam  bhicshuh  is  the 
beggar  plays  the  palace  ;  that  is,  lives  ostentatiously 
in  his  cottage  ;  while  cudiyati  prasade  raja,  the 
king  behaves  in  liis  palace  as  in  a  cottage  :  krish- 
NATi  or  KRISHNA- YA-Ti,  he  acts  like  Krishna  ;  ru- 
PA-YA-Ti,  he  figures,  he  sees ;  warmma-ya-ti,  from 
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WARMMAN,  armour,  a  derivative  of  wri,  cover,  be 
puts  on  armour  ;  dura-ya-ti,  he  makes  long,  from 
dura,  far  off,  distant ;  slacshana-ya-ti,  he  makes 
smooth  or  sleek  ;  mahi,  magnifying  ;  mahi-ya-ti, 
he  magnifies  or  worships ;  medha,  good  under¬ 
standing  or  capacity  ;  medhayatt,  he  has  a  good 
understanding  ;  swapa-ya-ti,  he  makes  or  declares 
to  be  his  own,  from  swa,  self,  own,  proper  5  apa, 
signifying  make  or  cause  ;  ya,  act ;  and  ti,  he  ; 
DHUMAYATE,  it  sends  forth  smoke  5  sanyapa-ya-ti, 
he  makes  true. 

One  observation  is  due  to  this  species  of  verbs. 
If  the  sense  implies  desire,  the  consignificatives  of 
the  future,  viz.  sa,  ya,  and  iya,  are  used  in  their 
formation  ;  but  if  the  sense  be  only  that  the  agent 
acts  or  performs  the  noun,  the  auxiliary  is  the  com¬ 
mon  verbifying  word  ya. 

Such  are  the  forms  assumed  by  this  most  culti¬ 
vated  dialect,  which  1  have  been  the  more  desirous 
to  illustrate,  because  that  they  afford  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  general  nature  of  derivative  verbs 
in  all  the  varieties  of  European  language.  The 
reader  may  now  be  told  that  Indian  nouns  pursue 
the  same  laws  of  inflection  that  were  once  preva¬ 
lent  in  English,  and  were  every  where  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  dialects  of  the  original  tongue. 
Sanscrit  nouns  are  arranged  in  eight  classes  ;  the 
first  of  which  includes  nouns  in  a  short  and  long ; 
the  second,  nouns  in  i  and  u  short ;  the  third,  those 
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in  I  and  u  long  ;  the  fourth,  nouns  in  ri  ;  the  fifth, 
nouns  in  e,  which  is  long  ;  the  sixth,  nouns,  in  o  ; 
the  seventh,  nouns  in  au  ;  and  the  eighth  compre¬ 
hends  all  words  which  terminate  in  a  consonant ; 
which,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  are  numerous. 
Nouns  have  eight  cases,  a  nominative,  accusative, 
instrumental,  dative,  ablative,  genitive,  locative, 
and  vocative  case.  The  genitive,  dative,  and  accu¬ 
sative,  are  original ;  the  instrumental,  of  which  the 
sense  is — by  or  with ;  the  locative,  of  which  the  sense 
is — in  or  on  ;  and  the  ablative,  which  is  explained 
by — from  ^  are,  perhaps,  more  derivative  in  their 
nature. 

In  the  early  stage  of  compounded  language,  the 
genitive  w^as  made  by  na-sa  5  the  dative  by  ma  ;  the 
accusative  by  na.  Personal  agency  was  marked  by 
SA,  work,  he,  she  ;  or  by  ag  and  ig,  act,  he, 
she ;  and  mere  action  or  completed  action  by  na, 
make,  and  da,  do.  After  nasa,  ma,  na,  sa,  ag, 
IG,  had  been  for  some  time  in  use  ;  they  coalesced 
with  the  preceding  noun,  and  were  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  ANs,  AM,  an,  as.  A,  1 ;  most  of  which  va¬ 
ried  the  vowel  by  which  they  were  united  with  the 
noun,  according  to  circumstances.  The  words  ansa 
AMMA,  and  ANA,  signs  of  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative  singular;  became  as,  is,  os  ;  am,  im,  om; 
AN,  IN,  UN ;  as  suited  the  custom  of  the  dialect,  or 
the  nature  of  the  vowels  in  the  noun.  At  length, 
in  some  dialects,  particularly  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
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Sanscrit,  the  m  of  the  dative  v^as  dropt,  and  the  s 
of  the  genitive,  and  of  its  equal  case  the  nominative 
plural,  was  also  changed  into  an  aspirate,  and  con¬ 
sequently  rendered  evanescent.  In  Sanscrit,  the  sa 
of  the  genitive  is  preserved  in  the  masculine,  but  it 
becomes  h  in  the  feminine  gender.  In  nominative 
plurals,  and  in  plural  accusatives,  it  is  generally 
converted  into  h.  In  those  numerous  instances,  in 
which  AS,  IS,  us,  os,  mark  the  masculine  or  femi¬ 
nine  in  Latin,  s  is  perpetually  converted  by  the  In¬ 
dians  into  the  aspirate.  The  Sanscrit  dative  singu¬ 
lar  ends  in  aya  or  yai,  ye  or  e,  which  last  is  very 
common  ;  and  is  a  contraction  of  the  rest,  which 
are  the  same  with  the  oi,  ai,  ei,  of  the  old  Greek. 
The  instrumental  is  either  absolutely  the  same  as  the 
dative,  a  trifling  variety,  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  Latin  dative  and  ablative,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  excepted ;  or  it  is  the  dative  with  na,  on  or 
at,  joined  to  it.  When  the  dative  is  in  yai  and  e, 
the  instrumental  is  commonly  in  ya  or  a  ;  when 
the  dative  masculine  is  in  aya,  the  instrumental  is 
in  ENA.  The  locative  case  is  evidently  an  old  va¬ 
riety  of  the  dative,  consisting  of  i  short,  as  jarasi, 
on  corruption,  or  in  corruption  ;  instead  of  jarase 
or  JARASAYA,  to  Corruption  :  pachati,  on  boiling  ; 
or  PACHATE,  to  boiling.  Sometimes  am,  the  sign  of 
the  accusative,  is  joined  to  the  instrumental,  itself 
a  variety  of  the  dative,  in  order  to  form  the  loca- 
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tive.  So  PACHANTYA,  with  a  woman  who  cooks  ; 
PACHANTYAM,  at  a  woman  who  is  cooking. 

It  is  abundantly  well  known,  that  the  Greek 
and  Gothic  dative  admits  the  sense  of  instrumental, 
when  it  affects  the  noun  of  cause,  manner,  or  in¬ 
strument  ;  that  it  often  possesses  a  locative  sense, 
when,  instead  of — to  or  for,  the  dative  must  be 
translated  by — in  or  on  ;  that  it  also  at  times  ex¬ 
presses  an  ablative  meaning,  as  has  been  shown  in 
treating  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cases.  This  fact, 
joined  to  the  close  resemblance  which  exists  among 
the  dative,  instrumental,  and  locative  cases,  in 
Sanscrit,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  history  of  their 
derivation.  In  the  plural  and  dual  the  coincidence 
is  still  more  obvious.  An  example  or  two  will  set 
the  matter  in  its  proper  light.  The  preterite  par¬ 
ticiple  of  viD  or  wiD,  know,  see,  perceive,  is  vidit- 

AH  or  VEDITAH,  VEDITA,  VEDITAM  ;  NOTUS-A-UM  J 

in  old  English,  witted  5  in  Greek,  eideo,  I  see  ; 
in  Latin,  video. 


Singular, 


Nom. 

Vidit-ah, 

a, 

am ; 

au, 

e, 

e ;  ah. 

ah, 

ani ; 

Accus. 

Vidit-am, 

am, 

am ; 

au. 

e, 

e ;  an. 

ah. 

ani ; 

Instr. 

Vidit- ena, 

aya,  ena ; 

abhyam,  abhyam,  ditto ;  aili. 

abhih. 

aih; 

Dative. 

Vidit-aya, 

ayai,  aya ; 

abhyam. 

ditto. 

ditto ;  ebhyah,  abhyah. 

ebhy ; 

Ablat. 

Vidit-at, 

ayah,  at; 

abhyam. 

ditto, 

ditto  ;  ebhyah. 

abhyah,  ebhya 

Genit. 

Vidit-asya, 

ayah,  asya ; 

ay  oh, 

ditto, 

ditto;  anam. 

ditto, 

ditto ; 

Locat. 

Vidit-e, 

ay  am,  e ; 

ay  oh, 

ditto. 

ditto ;  eshu. 

asu. 

eshu ; 

Vocat. 

Vidit -a, 

e. 

au. 

e, 

ah ;  ah. 

ah. 

ani. 

All  preterite  participles  in  ta,  with  their  per- 
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sonal  consignificatives  annexed  ;  and  all  adjectives, 
analogous  to  those  in  us-a-um  in  Latin,  are  in¬ 
flected  like  this  word.  ^ 

The  dual,  instrumental,  dative,  and  ablative  sin¬ 
gular,  are  the  same.  In  the  plural  these  cases  are 
the  same,  with  a  very  slight  exception.  The  ab¬ 
lative  singular,  masculine,  and  neuter,  is  made  by 
joining  T  to  the  noun  ;  which  forms  a  case  similar 
to  the  Greek  genitive  or  ablative  in  then:  viditat, 
in  old  Greek,  would  have  been  viditothen.  The 
dual  nominatives  end  in  au  and  e,  sounded  like 
ow  and  ai  in  how  and  fair,  English.  Both  are 
justly  reckoned  diphthongs  in  India.  These  ter¬ 
minations  are  the  Indian  varieties  of  the  Greek  o 
long  and  a,  as  found  in  kurio,  two  masters,  and 
hemera,  two  days.  The  oin  and  ain  of  the 
Greek  dual  seem  to  have  been  obam  and  abam, 
or  OBANA  and  abana,  in  the  early  ages.  As  queis 
is  a  contraction  for  quibus  in  Latin,  and  penneis 
for  PENN  ABUS  ;  as  the  Greek  dative  plural  in  essi  or 
eesi  appears  to  have  been  formerly  efsi  or  ephesi, 
a  contraction  of  ebus  ;  so  the  masculine  and  neu¬ 
ter  plural  of  the  Sanscrit  instrumental  case,  which 
end  in  aih,  and  which  is  pronounced  as  cry  in 
English,  with  an  aspirate  joined  to  it ;  are  obvious 
contractions  of  ebhih.  If  the  philologist  take  the 
three  Latin  words  mas  or  mar,  a  male ;  anima, 
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the  breath  ;  and  calcar,  a  spur ;  and  decline 
them  according  to  their  ordinary  changes  ;  he  will 
have  an  excellent  view  of  the  comparative  nature 
of  Roman,  Greek,  and  Indian  nouns,  in  what  re¬ 
gards  inflection. 

That  close  similarity  which  prevails  between  the 
Indian  and  European  languages,  in  the  inflection 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  infinitely  conspicuous  in  the 
laws  by  which  derivatives  are  formed.  We  may 
trace  in  every  Sanscrit  noun,  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  influence  of  those  principles  which  have 
been  delivered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  as  the 
rudimental  steps  of  speech.  In  the  immense  fer¬ 
tility  of  this  oriental  dialect,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
what  is  radical  and  general ;  so  as  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  facts  which  exceed  the  bounds  of  compres¬ 
sion.  Our  chief  aid  in  this  case  must  be  to  remem¬ 
ber  duly  the  senses  and  powers  of  the  consignifi- 
catives. 

SECTION  III. 

The  modern  Persic  is  a  simple  and  corrupted 
form  of  that  language,  which  was  in  ancient  times 
spoken,  with  little  variety  of  dialect,  in  Media, 
Persia,  and  India.  It  was  in  former  ages  called 
Zend,  and  had  nearly  been  superseded  by  the 
Chaldee  or  Assyrian.  Amidst  the  various  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  Persian  has  lost  all  its  in- 
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flections,  and  that  complicated  structure  which  has 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  Section.  Since 
the  Arabian  conquest,  many  phrases  and  words 
have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the  Mahometans  ; 
the  religion  of  Persia  has  been  changed  ;  and  the 
Worshippers  of  Fire,  the  descendants  of  the  Magi, 
have  sunk  into  ignorance  and  obscurity. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Section  to  show,  that  the 
Persic  obeyed  the  laws  of  progressive  formation, 
already  explained  in  common  with  the  other  dia¬ 
lects.  As  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  reference 
may  be  occasionally  made  from  it  to  that  language  ; 
and  as  the  Persic  grammar  is  not  complex,  a  few 
observations  on  it  will  suffice  in  this  place. 

Persic  nouns  are  scarcely  declinable.  If  they 
relate  to  animated  objects,  they  receive  an  for  their 
plural  ^  but  if  they  are  names  of  inanimate  things, 
they  subjoin  ha.  Examples  are,  ab,  water  ;  in 
Sanscrit  apa  ^  in  the  plural  abha,  waters  :  mig,  a 
cloud  ;  Sanscrit,  megha  ;  plural,  migha  :  badeh, 
wine  ^  Sanscrit,  vadeh,  liquor ;  badeha,  wines : 
BAD,  air  ;  Sanscrit,  vada,  wind  :  tab,  heat,  flame  ; 
Sanscrit,  tapas,  heat,  light :  cheshm,  an  eye  ; 
Sanscrit,  chacshama  :  jehan,  the  world  ;  San¬ 
scrit,  jagata,  from  ga,  move  :  giti,  the  world, 
from  Sanscrit  gatih,  movement :  khwab,  sleep  j 
Sanscrit,  swapa  :  dam,  a  binding  or  tie,  a  snare  ; 

Sanscrit, - — —  ;  derukht,  a  tree  ^  Sanscrit, 

DRU  and  DERUH,  a  tree  :  dir,  a  door  ;  Sanscrit, 
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DWARA,  an  opening,  from  dwa,  divide,  separate  : 
DERUNG,  delay  5  Sanscrit,  durgha,  length  or  long : 
DEST,  the  hand ;  Sanscrit,  dosht,  arm :  dem, 
breath ;  Sanscrit,  dhmah  :  raz,  a  secret ;  San¬ 
scrit,  RAH,  separate  :  roz,  a  day  ;  Sanscrit,  rocha 
or  raja,  shining :  zir,  gold ;  Sanscrit,  swira, 
gold :  SEPIDE,  white ;  Sanscrit,  sveta,  white : 
viraneh,  a  desert ;  Sanscrit,  viranya,  a  desert. 
These  and  their  like  take  ha  in  the  plural.  It  is, 
however,  a  common  Persic  practice  to  use  the  sin¬ 
gular  of  nouns,  not  relating  to  animated  objects, 
for  the  plural.  As  I  have  no  ancient  Persic  in  my 
possession,  I  cannot  assign  the  origin  of  ha.  An, 
the  other  mark  of  the  plural,  is  the  relic  of  ans, 
formerly  found  in  all  the  dialects.  The  plural  of 
the  following  list,  given  merely  to  show  the  affinity 
of  the  Indian  and  Persian,  is  made  by  an.  Shah, 
a  king  ;  Sanscrit,  shas,  govern  :  ferisiite,  plural 
ferishtegan, a  messenger, from  feristaden,  send; 
Sanscrit,  prasthatum,  to  stand  or  send  out : 
kebuter  a  dove ;  Sanscrit,  kav  :  ner,  male ; 
Sanscrit,  nero,  man :  ger  or  ker,  a  worker ; 
Sanscrit,  karyyah,  from  kri,  work :  khoub- 
RUYi,  one  having  a  sweet  or  agreeable  face.  In 
vSanscrit,  rupya  is  a  form  or  shape,  in  Latin 
facies;  and  sap  or  swap,  is  soft,  sweet  :  sipta- 
CHORAs,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  in  Indian,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Persic,  sweet  tasted,  from  sipta,  sweet,  and 
KHORA  or  gjjara,  eat ;  khoubavaz,  one  having  a 
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sweet  voice  :  in  Sanscrit,  vach  is  speak.  Khoosh- 
KHUYi  is  sweet-tempered.  Khuyi  seems  to  be  from 
the  Sanscrit  sva,  proper,  own,  self,  peculiar  ;  as  well 
as  KHUYI  and  khud,  self : — murd,  a  man  ;  in  San¬ 
scrit  mardya,  a  mortal  ;  nimurd,  a  name  of  Cai- 
KAUS,  the  third  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings,  an  appellation  which  signifies  not  mortal : 
DiRAZ-DEST,  long-aiTued,  from  deraz,  long,  and 
DEST,  the  arm ;  in  Sanscrit  dirgha,  long,  and 
DOSH,  the  arm  :  an,  that,  masculine  and  feminine, 
from  the  Sanscrit  am,  this  or  that :  (See  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  am,  in  the  oblique  cases  of  asau, 
in  Wilkins’  Sanscrit  Grammar,  p.  ;  and  of  en, 
this,  in  p.  113  :)  IN  or  en,  this  ;  from  the  Sanscrit 
ayam  or  EM,  this  :  keh,  who  ;  Sanscrit,  kah,  who  : 
CHEH,  what ;  Sanscrit,  cha,  the  same  as  que  in 
Latin  :  her,  all,  every ;  Sanscrit,  sarva,  all,  each  : 
HEM,  together  ;  Sanscrit,  sama,  together,  continu¬ 
ous  :  JAVAN,  young,  a  youth  ;  Sanscrit,  yuvah, 
YUVA,  YUVAM,  young,  masculine,  feminine,  neuter  : 
YUVAN  is  the  crude  adjective  : — murg,  a  wild  bird  or 
animal ;  Sanscrit,  mriga  ;  madeh,  a  female,  from 
the  Sanscrit  radical  mah,  increase,  breed  :  peche, 
the  young  of  men  or  animals  ;  Sanscrit,  push,  ge¬ 
nerate,  breed,  nourish  :  the  Persic  plural  is  peche- 
GAN,  young  ones  gau,  a  cow  or  ox  ;  Sanscrit, 
GAVA  ;  MADER,  a  mother  j  brader,  a  brother  ; 
kwaher,  a  sister ;  puser,  a  child,  or  pur,  a  son  ; 
DOKHTER,  a  daughter  j  damad,  a  son-in-law ;  pi- 
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DER  or  PADER,  a  father.  These  nouns  are  in  San* 

SCrit  MATARA,  BHRATARA,  SWASARA,  PUTTRA,  DU- 
HITARA,  JAMATARA,  PITA.  ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  exhaust  the  Persian  diction¬ 
ary  in  this  comparative  manner.  The  identity  of 
the  Persic  and  Indian  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt  j 
but  it  requires  judgment  to  point  out  that  minute 
coincidence  between  word  and  word,  on  which  a 
complete  and  connected  train  of  affinity  may  be 
established  between  these  and  the  European  Ian* 
guages  ;  so  that,  by  knowing  one  dialect,  the  others 
might  be  readily  and  scientifically  acquired. 

The  Persic  genitive  is  made  by  joining  the  short 
vowel  I  to  the  word  in  the  singular  or  plural.  That 
sound  is  possibly  the  relic  of  the  corrupted  genitive 
formerly  expressed  by  ayah,  ah,  or  is  ;  but  the 
vowel  is  not  annexed  to  the  governed,  but  to  the 
governing  word  ;  and  the  practice  is  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Arabic,  from  which  the  Persians  have 
replaced  all  that  their  distresses  had  wasted  in  other 
,  ages.  Examples  of  this  genitive  are,  dir,  a  door  ; 
DiRi  MEN,  the  door  of  me  ;  dirha,  doors ;  dirhai 
TO,  the  doors  of  thee,  or  thy  doors  ;  gul,  a  flower 
or  rose  ;  gulhai  shah,  the  roses  of  the  king  ; 
shahani  parsistan,  the  princes  of  Persia.  The 
datives  of  all  genders  and  numbers  are  made  by 
adding  ra  to  the  nouns  ;  as  gulra,  to  a  "flower ; 
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gulhara,  to  flowers  j  shahanra,  to  princes.  This 
word  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  old  termination 
in  RA,  which  marked  action  or  quality.  The  Per¬ 
sians  have  no  inflections  of  nouns  beside  these. 
They  form  many  compounds  of  nouns  and  parti¬ 
ciples,  or  of  adjectives  and  substantives  ;  as  hem- 
KHWABEH,  having  the  same  bed  ;  hem-ashian, 
having  the  same  nest ;  bi*bak,  without  fear,  fear¬ 
less  ;  siAH-CHESHM,  black-eyed  ;  khush-reftar, 
sweetly-moving  ;  ruz-efzan,  daily  increasing  ; 
jAN-ASA,  spirit-resting  ;  koh-afken,  mountain- 
throwing  ;  NA-AMiD,  not  having  hope,  hopeless  ; 
and  their  adjectives,  have  the  ordinary  nature  of 
Teutonic  and  Sanscrit  derivatives.  Some  of  these 
are  participles,  as  sazendeh,  a  maker  ;  bazendeh, 
a  player  ;  kerdendeh,  one  making,  a  worker  : 
others  have  the  terminations  aneh,  in,  var  and 
VER,  sa  or  ASA,  like  ;  mund  or  mend,  and  vesh  or 
esh  ;  which  have  great  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit. 
Examples  of  these  are,  murdaneh,  man-like  or 
manful,  from  murd,  a  man  ;  ateshin,  fiery,  from 
ATESH,  fire ;  zirin,  golden,  from  ztr,  gold ;  shir- 
in,  mild,  sweet,  from  shir,  soft,  gentle,  meek.  The 
radical  is  shi,  rest,  be  quiet.—jANVAR,  having  life, 
from  JAN,  life,  animation  :  the  radical  is  ja,  be 
born,  whence  jat,  a  living  soul  or  spirit,  in  Latin 
genius  :  jatoun,  in  Du  Perron’s  Pehlvic  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  is  a  good  genius. — Reftar,  motion,  from  reft, 
go ;  didwar,  sight,  from  did,  see  5  guftar,  speak- 
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ing,  from  guft,  speak :  their  Sanscrit  radicals  are 
Ri  or  RAV,  move  ;  dhi,  hold,  apprehend,  observe  ; 
JAP,  speak,  originally  gab  :  the  Celtic  rig,  go,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Visigothic  thag,  take,  gab, 
speak,  are  corresponding  to  these.  Mah-vesh, 
moon-like,  from  mah,  the  moon  ;  guncheh-vesh, 
bud-like,  from  guncheh,  a  rose-bud  or  flower-bud  ; 
MUSHKASA,  musk-like  ;  asayesh,  rest;  setayesh, 
praise  ;  daneshmund,  possessing  learning  ;  from 
MUSHK,  a  well-known  perfume  ;  asa,  resting  ;  se¬ 
ta,  praising  ;  in  Sanscrit  stu,  lift  up,  take  up,  ex¬ 
tol  ;  have  terminations  which  are  the  same  as  the 
Indian  sa  and  sha,  with,  along  with,  like ;  man- 
MATi-MATyConsignificatives  of  the  proper  participle ; 
and  others,  already  explained  in  the  preceding  Sec¬ 
tion  of  this  Chapter.  A  Persic  noun  receives  a 
limited  sense  by  annexing  i  to  it,  as  gul,  a  flower ; 
GULi,  a  particular  flower  :  this  syllable  is  a  relic  of 
the  Indian  ayam  or  iyam,  the  or  this.  An  adjec¬ 
tive  becomes  an  abstract  by  adding  gi  or  i ;  as 
gunde,  rotten  ;  gundugi,  rottenness ;  tazeh, 
fresh  ;  tazagi,  freshness ;  khoob,  good,  sweet ; 
KHUBi,  sweetness  ;  which  terminations  are  com¬ 
mon  in  Sanscrit  in  such  cases.  The  word  gund 
in  Sanscrit  signifies  smell  ;  in  Slavic  it  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  Persic. 

Persic  adjectives  are  compared,  like  Teutonic 
and  Indian  adjectives,  by  receiving  ter  and  ter- 
iN ;  as  KHUB,  sweet  or  good;  khubter,  sweeter; 
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KHUBTERiN,  swectest.  The  origin  of  these  added 
syllables  may  be  found  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.  The  Persic  verb  has  lost  its  ancient  fer¬ 
tility  of  inflection  ;  the  passive,  and  several  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  tenses,  are  formed  periphrastically,  as  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  husten,  in  Sanscrit 
ASTUM,  to  be ;  buden,  in  Sanscrit  bhavitum,  to 
be  ;  SHUDEN,  to  move,  walk,  go;  andKHWASTEN,  to 
incline,  will,  desire.  Persic  infinitives  end  in  den 
or  ten,  which  is  the  representative  of  tum  or  ton, 
the  neuter  termination  of  the  preterite  participle  in 
ail  the  European  languages.  As  this  participle 
is  often  contracted,  the  infinitives  of  course  are 
irregular  in  all  the  dialects  which  form  them 
from  it.  It  is  a  rule  in  Sanscrit,  that  whatever 
form  the  verb  assumes  in  the  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  of  the  first  future,  must  be  that  of  the  in¬ 
finitive.  Hence  bhavitum,  to  be  ;  smetum,  to 
smile ;  kartum,  to  work ;  jnatum,  to  know ; 
bhobhavitum,  to  be  often  ;  yuktum,  to  join ; 
datum,  to  give ;  stotum,  to  praise  ;  srishtum, 
to  create,  make  ;  shattum,  or  perhaps  shottum, 
to  go,  move  ;  aptum,  to  get,  acquire  ;  from  bhu, 
be ;  SMI,  smile  ;  kri,  make  ;  jna,  know  :  bho- 
BHu,  be  often  ;  yuj,  join  ;  da,  give  ;  stu,  praise  ; 
SRij,  form  or  create  ;  sad  or  shad,  go  ;  ap,  get ; 
because  bhavita,  smeta,  kartta,  jnata,  bho- 

BHAVITA,  YUKTA,  DATA,  STOTA,  SRISHTA,  SHATTA, 

apta,  are  the  forms  assumed  in  the  person  of  the 
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tense  now  mentioned  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  this 
person  is  itself  a  preterite  participle.  The  a  of  its 
termination  is  for  asta.  Bhavitasta  is  contracted 
into  bhavita,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable; 
and  so  of  all  other  verbs  in  this  person.  Proof  of 
this  may  be  had  from  considering  the  other  per¬ 
sons,  bhavitasmi,  BHAViTAsifor  BHAViTAs-si;  and 
so  on.  The  philological  reason  is,  that  bhav,  not 
BHu,  is  the  true  radix  of  the  verb ;  whence  bhavi¬ 
ta,  by  contraction  bhuta,  been.  Smayita,  kar- 
ITA,  jNA-iTA,  apita,  srijita,  and  the  like,  easily 
become  smeta,  kartta,  jnata,  apta,  srishta. 
It  is  no  real  objection,  that  krita,  made ;  bhuta, 
been  ;  and  others  of  the  same  class,  exist :  ta  may 
be  joined  to  a  contracted,  as  well  as  to  a  regular 
verb  ;  though  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  verbal  of  the  first  future,  and  the  preterite 
participle  in  ta,  generally  coincide,  whether  they 
be  contracted  or  otherwise. 

Persic  and  Indian  infinitives,  therefore,  have  a 
like  irregularity,  arising  from  a  like  cause.  While 
the  Zend  was  uncorrupted,  which  it  certainly  was 
in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  his  immediate  successors 
in  the  Median  and  Persian  empire  ;  the  w  hole  sys¬ 
tem  of  Persic  inflexion  in  verbs  and  nouns  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanscrit.  The 
list  of  Persic  and  Indian  verbs  inserted  below  will 
make  this  assertion  abundantly  probable.*^'  The  mo- 
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dern  Persic  verb  is  inflected  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules.  The  present  tense  is  the  ancient  San¬ 
scrit  potential,  which  answers  for  an  aorist,  or  ra¬ 
ther  subjunctive,  having,  like  all  that  species  of 
tenses,  a  kind  of  future  signification  ;  and  likewise 
for  a  present  of  the  indicative  mood,  when  the 
word  MI  is  prefixed  to  it.  The  sense  of  mi  is  evi¬ 
dently  that  of  acting  or  doing  ;  but  its  derivation  is 
obscure,  as  the  ancient  Zend  is  in  a  manner  lost. 
The  regular  form  of  mi  seems  to  have  been  hemi  : 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  sma  in  Sanscrit.  The  fu¬ 
ture  is  formed  by  prefixing  he  to  the  aorist.  The 
preterite  is  analogous  to  the  Teutonic  preterite, 
and  consists  of  the  verb  in  the  preterite  participle 
formed  by  da,  with  the  pronouns  annexed,  as  usual. 
The  preterite  participle  is  quite  similar  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  Sanscrit.  For  example,  pors  ;  ask,  prete¬ 
rite  participle,  pors-ideh,  asked ;  pors-id-em,  I 
asked  ;  takh,  twist ;  takh-teh,  twisted  ;  takh-t- 
EM,  I  twisted  ;  takhten,  to  twist :  the  present  par¬ 
ticiples  are  formed  by  joining  endeh  or  an  to  the 
true  radical  of  the  verb,  as  found  in  the  present  or 
aorist,  which  are  the  same  ;  pors-endeh,  asking,  or 
PORS  AN,  asking ;  tazendeh  or  taz-an,  twisting  ; 
DASH-TEN,  to  hold  ;  dash-teh,  held  ;  dashtem,  I 
held  ;  darendeh  or  daran,  holding.  The  infini¬ 
tive,  preterite  participle,  and  preterite  tense,  take 
their  anomalous  form  from  inserting  ta  or  da, 
done,  after  the  radical,  as  it  stood  in  Zend  and 
Sanscrit.  The  radical  of  takhten  was  twach, 
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twist,  turn,  or  twine ;  but  when  ta  was  joined  to 
it,  the  most  ancient  consonant  g  or  c  hard  was  re¬ 
tained  5  and  they  did  not  say  twachita,  but  twa- 
KiTA,  whence  takta,  twisted ;  and  taktum,  to 
twist.  The  Persic  infinitive  is  accordingly  takh- 
TEN,  after  the  genius  of  the  dialect ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense  is  mi  tazem,  I  twist  5  mi  tazi,  thou 
twistest ;  mi  tazed,  he  twists ;  mi  tazeim,  we 
twisted  ;  mi  tazeid,  you  twisted  ;  mi  tazend,  they 
twisted  5  all  from  twach,  of  which  taz  is  the  Per¬ 
sic  corruption  ;  and  the  present  participles  are  ta- 
ZENDEH  and  TAZAN,  for  TWACHANTA  Or  TWACAHN, 

their  ancient  Sanscrit  and  Teutonic  forms.  This 
explanation  extends  to  all  Persic  verbs,  whether  re-  ^ 
gular  or  otherwise. 

The  Persic  verb  porsiden,  to  ask,  may  illustrate 
these  facts,  and  likewise  the  affinity  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  dialects.  Porsiden  is,  in  Sanscrit, 
PRACHCHHiTUM  ;  in  Slavic,  prosite  ;  in  German, 
eorschen,  to  inquire,  investigate,  interrogate.  The 
verb  FRAGEN,  to  ask,  is  common  in  Visigothic,  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  Icelandic  ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  old 
Teutonic  dialect.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that 
the  Sanscrit  prachch’hitum  will  be  considered  by 
some  as  a  compound  of  pra,  forth,  and  ishtum,  to 
want  or  desire  ;  a  verb  related  to  was,  want,  wish, 
wish  for  5  an  opinion  which,  notwithstanding  the 


^  Note  y. 
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resemblance  of  the  words,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ex¬ 
amine.  The  affinity  of  porsiden  and  prachch’- 
HiTUM  cannot  be  questioned.  Porsiden  is  conju¬ 
gated  regularly  in  this  manner.  Present  of  the  in¬ 
dicative,  MI  PORSEM,  I  ask  ;  mi  porsi,  thou  askest  ; 
MI  PORSED,  he  asks  ;  mi  porseim,  we  ask  ;  mi  por- 
SEiD,  you  ask ;  mi  porsend,  they  ask,  or  they  are 
asking  ;  for  such  is  the  sense  of  the  particle  mi, 
which  denotes  action  in  performance,  at  whatever 
time.  The  present  subjunctive,  or  aorist,  is  the  same 
as  the  present  indicative,  only  mi  is  omitted  ;  and 
the  future  is  the  same  as  the  aorist,  with  beh  or  b 
prefixed  to  it.  So  beporsem,  beporsi,  beporsed, 

BEPORSEIM,  BEPORSEID,  BEPORSEND,  I,  thoU,  he, 

&c.  shall  ask.  The  imperative  is  the  same  as  the 
aorist,  with  a  slight  difference.  It  runs  thus  :  Pors 
or  BEPORS,  ask  thou  ;  porsed,  let  him  ask  ;  por¬ 
seim,  let  us  ask  ;  porseid,  ask  ye  ;  porsend,  let 
them  ask. 

The  preterite  tenses  are  porsidem,  I  asked ;  por- 
SIDI,  PORSID,  porsideim,  porsideid,  porsidend. 
Be  is  often  prefixed  to  this  tense,  which  gives  it  a 
more  active,  or,  perhaps,  complete  signification.  So 
berd,  he  bore  ;  beberd,  he  was  bearing,  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  that  operation.  Beporsidem  is,  I  was  ask¬ 
ing.  The  same  preterite  tense,  with  mi  prefixed,  is 
called  the  preterite  imperfect.  Porsidend  is,  they 
asked,  in  a  preterite  and  undefined  manner.  Mi  or 
HEMi  porsidend  is,  they  were  engaged  in  asking  ; 
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they  were  asking.  This  preterite  tense  often  sub¬ 
joins  I  long  to  all  the  persons,  which  gives  a  similar 
sense  of  imperfect,  that  it  is  of  continuing  action. 
PoRSiDEMi,  I  was  asking,  or  I  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  ask ;  porsidi,  porsidi,  porsideimt,  por- 
siDEiDi,  porsidendi.  This  tense  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  conditional ;  but  it  occurs  frequently  both  in  an 
imperfectly  preterite  sense,  as  an  indicative  and  as 
a  subjunctive. 

As  the  verbs  buden,  to  be,  hasten  to  be  ;  shu- 
DEN,  to  move  or  go  ;  and  khasten,  to  will,  wish, 
seek  or  ask  for,  are  used  as  auxiliaries  ;  there  is  no 
want  of  compound  tenses.  The  substantive  verb, 
which  is  generally  used  instead  of  mi  bavem,  mi 

BAVI,  MI  BAYED,  MI  BAVEIM,  MI  BAVEID,  MI  BA- 
VEND,  the  present  of  buden;  is  am,  I  am  ;  ei,  thou 
art ;  ist,  he  is ;  eim,  we  are ;  eid,  you  are ;  and, 
they  are.  A  compound  preterite  tense  is  made 
with  AM,  and  porsideh,  asked.  Porsideham,  I  have 
or  I  am  asked  ;  porsideh  ei  or  porsidei,  thou  hast 
asked ;  porsid  ist,  he  has  asked ;  porsideh  eim, 
we  have  asked;  and  so  on.  The  preterpluperfect  is 
made  by  porsideh,  asked ;  and  budem,  budi, 
BUD,  BUDEiM,  BUDEiD,  BUDEND,  I  was,  &c.  annex¬ 
ed  to  it ;  and  a  future,  in  which  wdll  or  inclination 
to  act  is  indicated,  rather  than  mere  futurity  of  ac¬ 
tion,  is  constructed,  by  prefixing  khahem,  khahi, 

KHAHED,  KHAHEIM,  KHAHEID,  KHAHEND,  I  wisll 
or  I  will,  &c.  to  PORSID,  the  abbreviated  infinitive. 
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In  Latin,  this  tense  might  be  translated — volo  inter- 
rogare,  or  volo  interrogatum,  if  this  were  conform. 
able^to  the  genius  of  that  dialect.  A  compound  or 
preterite  future  is  formed  in  Persic,  by  prefixing 
PORSIDEH,  asked,  to  bashem,  bashi,  bashed,  ba" 
SHEiM,  basheid,  bashend,  I  may  be.  Bashem, 
an  d  its  kindred  persons,  are  more  in  use  than  ba- 
VEM.  The  principal  parts  of  buden  are,  in  Persic 
grammars,  stated  to  be  buden,  bav  or  bash,  be ; 
BAVEM  or  BASHEM,  I  may  be. 

The  passive  voice  is  entirely  formed  by  the  parts 
of  SHUDEN,  to  go  j  of  which  the  imperative  is  shav 
or  SHU  ;  and  the  present  subjunctive  is  shavem,  I 
may  go.  The  first  persons  of  the  passive  tenses  are, 
as  arranged  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Indicative  pre¬ 
sent,  PORSIDEH  mi  shavem  or  SHuvEM,  I  am  ask¬ 
ed  ;  preterite,  porsideh  shudem,  I  was  asked ; 
preterpluperfect,  porsideh  shudeh  budem,  I  had 
been  asked  ;  aorist  or  present  subjunctive,  porsi¬ 
deh  SHUVEM,  I  may  be  asked  ;  Future,  porsideh 
KHAHEM  shud,  1  shall  be  asked  ;  Infinitive,  porsi¬ 
deh  SHUDEN,  to  be  asked  ;  porsideh  shudeh  bu¬ 
den,  to  have  been  asked.  The  verb  shudem  seems 
to  me  to  have  been,  perhaps  it  still  is,  in  Sanscrit, 
csHU  or  SHU,  move,  proceed  ;  a  verb  of  the  first 
conjugation  ;  of  which  the  first  future  was  shavita, 
and  the  present  shav  ami,  shav  a  si,  shaviti,  &c. 
By  comparing  the  aorist  of  buden,  viz.  bavem, 
BAVi,  baved,  baveim,  baveid,  bavend,  with  the 
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Sanscrit  potential  bhaveyam,  bhaveh,  bhavet, 

BHAVEMA,  BHAVETA,  BHAVEYUH,  Originally  BHA- 
VENTU  ;  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  affinity 
of  these  tenses,  which  were,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
same. 

The  negative  words  in  Persic  are  ne  or  neh, 
not ;  MA  or  me,  not ;  which  every  way  correspond  ' 
to  the  Sanscrit  na  and  ma,  and  to  the  Greek  ne 
and  ME.  Ne  mi  porsem,  I  ask  not ;  mepors,  ask 
thou  not :  ne-kenem,  I  may  not  do :  mekeneid, 
do  you  not  do. 

Persic  causal  verbs  correspond  to  causals  in  San¬ 
scrit.  Tabiden,  to  shine  j  taban-iden  and  taba- 
YAN-iDEN,  to  cause  shine.  The  w^ords  na,  not ;  bi, 
without ;  in  Sanscrit  vi ;  and  kem,  little  j  in  San¬ 
scrit  KANA  ;  are  very  common  in  composition  with 
adjectives  and  participle. 

As  the  affinity  of  Persic  and  Sanscrit  verbs  is  so 
intimate,  that  all  anomalies  in  Persic  must  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  Indian  dialect ;  so  the  indeclinable 
words  are  equally  related  in  these  two  languages. 
The  names  of  numbers  have  been  already  explain¬ 
ed.  The  list  of  adverbs  and  prepositions  presents 
but  few  words  which  may  not  be  easily  referred  to 
the  Sanscrit.  The  pronouns  ke,  who  or  which  ; 
CHE,  what ;  je,  what ;  are,  in  Indian,  kah  and 
CHAH  ;  of  which  jah  is  a  variety.  Gah  or  ja,  a 
place  or  a  time,  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  ga,  go  ; 
whence  gatih,  a  movement  of  time  or  of  space.  By 
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observation  it  is  ascertained,  that  both  space  and 
time  are  frequently  marked  in  language,  by  verbs 
signifying  to  run,  move,  or  go.  In  Persic,  sham- 
GAH  is  the  evening-station  or  season  ;  and  shiger* 
GAH  is  a  hunting  course  or  station.  Ja,  a  place,  is 
common  ;  as  is  likewise  jehan,  what  goes  or  moves, 
viz.  the  world.  The  Indian  name  of  jehan  is  ja- 
GAT,  the  redoubled  preterite  of  ga,  go.  Her,  all  or 
every,  is  sarva,  all.  Hem,  together  or  continual,  is 
SUM.  In,  this, is  ena.  An,  that,  is  amu.  In-ja  is  this 
place,  here ;  an-ja  that  place,  there : — ansu,  thither ; 
and  INSU,  hither  j  from  the  pronouns  an  and  in,  join¬ 
ed  to  sui  or  SAVi,  a  turn,  a  side,  a  place  ;  from  su, 
move,  in  Sanscrit :  ku,  where  ;  in  Sanscrit,  kwa  ; 
in  Saxon,  hu  :  chun,  when,  in  which  time  or  man¬ 
ner  :  it  is  the  old  instrumental  case  of  che,  what ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  chena. — Hem-chun  and 
HUM-CHU,  in  same  way  as ;  hem-chen-in,  like, 
from  hem,  same  ;  chen,  in  which  way ;  and  in, 
this  :  chen-an-ke,  in  which  way,  that-which  ;  a 
compound  equivalent  to  likeas  in  English  :  che- 
GOUNEH,  what  sort  or  form ;  from  che,  what ;  and 
GOUNEH  ;  in  Sanscrit,  guna,  a  manner  or  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  BAR,  a  turn,  a  time ;  var  and  bar  in  San¬ 
scrit  :  TA,  until  or  to,  equal  to  du  in  Visigothic  ; 
and  either  derived  from  do,  act;  or  from  tu,  on  that 
or  for  that ;  to,  the  same  as  the  Greek  te,  is  a 
common  word  in  Sanscrit,  in  the  sense  of  that,  to 
that,  too,  aiso.”AN-GAH,  at  that  time ;  shamgah^ 
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even-tide :  sham  is,  in  Sanscrit,  syam,  the  dark  or 
twilight.— Di,  yesterday,  a  fragment  of  purwe'tdy- 
Avi,  on  the  former  day  :  div  or  dyuh,  a  light,  a 
day,  has  in  the  locative,  dyavi,  on  a  day  :  purwe- 
DYUH  is  yesterday  in  Sanscrit.  Firda,  to-morrow, 
is  pared yavi,  by  contraction,  pared yav,  and  fir¬ 
da.  Peish,  before,  is  pascha,  near,  before,  pre¬ 
sent,  in  presence  ;  whence  poschat,  from  before, 
or  eastward.  The  same  word  slightly  varied  into 
PEs,  means  back,  back  again,  upon,  behind,  after. 
As  GEN  in  Teutonic  first  means  gone  up  to,  close 
at,  present,  before,  opposite,  against ;  so,  in  its  sense 
of  close  at  or  on,  it  acquires  the  force  of  added,  re¬ 
peated,  back  again.  In  Sanscrit,  pra  is  like  pro  in 
Greek,  fore,  before  in  time  and  place.  What  is  be¬ 
fore  another  object  is  against  it ;  for  which  reason 
PROTi  in  Sanscrit,  like  proti  and  pros  in  Greek, 
means — at,  opposite,  again,  against,  back  again. 
Prosage,  in  Greek,  is  repeat  or  -^add,  or  do  again 
the  action  expressed  by  age.  This  very  minute  spe¬ 
cies  of  illustration  applies  to  peish,  before,  and  pes, 
after  or  behind,  in  Persic ;  to  paschat,  pra,'pra- 
KA,  PRATi,  and  PRETYA,  in  Sanscrit ;  which  signify 
both  before  and  behind,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  to  similar  prepositions  in  almost  every  other 
dialect. 

Other  Persic  indeclinable  words  are  bi,  without ; 
BIRUN,  without,  on  the  outside  of ;  from  vi,  sepa¬ 
rate,  external,  distinct  from,  in  Sanscrit :  der,  de- 
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ROUN,  and  anderoun,  in,  on,  and  within  ;  in  San¬ 
scrit,  ANTARENA,  on,  upon,  touching  closely ;  also 
without  or  separate :  hemisheh,  always,  from  sa- 
MisHAH,  perpetually.  Shah,  added  to  Indian  ad¬ 
jectives,  signifies  like  ;  so  Tin  shah  is  three-like,  or 
three  at  a  time  ;  alpasah,  little  at  a  time,  from 
ALFA  or  ALiPA,  little  ;  ani-sa,  continually,  or  ever 
on,  from  ant,  on,  onward.  It  resembles  our  Teuto¬ 
nic  word  SUM,  in  three-some,  blithesome,  seven- 
some,  longsome,  and  the  like.  Sa,  like,  in  Persic, 
is  in  Sanscrit  sa  or  sah.  Forud  or  foru,  down,  is 
probably  from  fra,  forward,  in  composition  with 
some  participle.  Bala,  up  or  high,  is  from  the  San¬ 
scrit  BALA,  great,  elevated ;  of  which  b  ala  wand, 
high  or  mighty,  is  a  derivative.  Her-cu-ja-ke, 
wherever,  is  from  her,  all ;  cu,  where  j  ja,  place ; 
KE,  which.  Aber  or  ber,  on,  is  the  Sanscrit  pu- 
RAH  or  PORA,  before.  Ez  or  zi,  out  of,  from,  is  a 
corruption  of  vahis  or  vahya,  out  of ;  which 
seems  in  Persia  to  have  been  pronounced  ucha  or 
UTSHA,  Zeber,  from  above,  is  ez  aber.  Zir,  un¬ 
der,  is  of  uncertain  composition :  it  seems  to  be  the 
EZ  formed  into  an  adjective  with  ra.  Zera,  because^ 
is  from  under  which,  the  cause  being  considered  as 
under  the  effect.  Juz,  except,  is  probably  je  ez, 
which  being  out.  Beh  and  ba,  with,  are  probably 
the  Arabic  be  with  \  though  I  suspect  that  they 
have  had  an  Indian  origin.  Nazd,  near,  and  an- 
dik,  narrow,  little,  are  both  Sanscrit.  Antika, 
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from  AN,  on,  close  on  ;  has  neda,  near  ;  nediyas, 
nearer ;  nedishtha,  nearest ;  substituted  for  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Wilkins’s  Grammar,  p.  520.  Our 
own  NAH,  at ;  naher,  near,  nearest,  and  next ;  are 
known  to  all  Teutonic  scholars.  Pahlavi,  near 
or  at  hand,  seems  to  be  from  pahlu,  the  arm  or 
the  side.  Ya,  or,  is  from  anya,  other.  Eger  or 
GER,  if,  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  possibly  from  ker, 
do.  Henuz,  yet,  is  from  sa-nu-cha.  Sa  is  toge¬ 
ther  ;  Nu  is  now,  and  cha  also.  Eknun,  just  now, 
is  from  eka,  one,  or  joined ;  and  nu-nu,  now-now, 
in  Sanscrit.  Niz,  even,  is  ni-cha,  on  also.  Her- 
KEZ,  ever,  is  sar-ka-cha,  from  sar,  all ;  ka,  which 
time ;  CHA,  also.  The  addition  of  cha  or  chit  to 
the  Sanscrit  pronouns  has  the  effect  of  reduplication 
observable  in  the  Latin  qui-cum-que,  and  Saxon 
SA-HWA-swA,  or  hwa-swa-aefre,  whosoever.  Meg- 
HER,  unless,  is  from  ma,  not ;  and  gher,  if ;  in 
Latin,  nisi.  Sirasir,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
siRA-A-siR,  from  SIRA,  the  termination,  the  head, 
the  peak  in  Sanscrit ;  and  A  for  an,  on  ;  end-to- 
end.  liEBALEB,  up  to  the  brim,  is,  in  plain  English, 
lip-a-lip,  or  lip  on  lip.  Ruyi  beruyi  is  face  to 
face ;  from  ruyi,  the  figure  or  form  of  the  counte¬ 
nance.  Peiker  is  another  word  signifying  the 
form  or  figure  of  the  face,  corresponding  to  the 
Visigothic  fagr,  which  means  made  with  care, 
handsome  in  shape  or  make  j  from  fag,  work, 
shape,  form. 
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Enough  has  been  now  said  to  establish  the  affi¬ 
nity  of  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit,  which,  when  exa¬ 
mined  at  proper  length,  will  enable  the  philologist 
to  ascertain  the  connection  of  both  with  the  north¬ 
ern  dialects.  I  shall  pass  the  Araxes  and  the  Cau- 
casean  range  into  Sarmatia ;  but  not  without  regret, 
that  I  cannot  present  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  speech,  which  have  existed 
among  these  mountains  since  the  days  of  Cyrus  and 
Astyages.  The  Armenians  and  Georgians  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  tribes  which  wandered  between 

t 

Media  and  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  Sarmatae, 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  separated 
from  these  tribes,  spread  towards  the  Tanais,  and 
at  length  occupied,  as  their  posterity  continues 
to  do,  the  country  from  the  Volga  to  the  Baltic. 
They  were  called  Antae,  Venedi,  and  Slavi,  or 
Slavani.  The  Vends  in  Mecklenburg,  the  Prusi, 
the  Polani,  the  Rosii,  Crabrati  or  Croati,  Morlaci, 
Zorabi  or  Servii,  Moravi,  Boiemi,  Slavoni,and  many 
other  tribes  in  Europe,  are  of  Sarmatic  origin,  and 
speak  a  language  which  bears  evident  marks  of  af¬ 
finity  to  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  Slavonic  unites  the  simplicity  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  with  a  vocabulary  derived  from  the  Persic 
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and  Indian.  As  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  it  pre¬ 
serves  many  of  the  Teutonic  words  and  inflections 
in  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  approaches  in  what  re¬ 
gards  the  verb  to  that  scarcity  of  tenses  peculiar  to 
early  dialects.  It  is  in  many  respects  valuable  to 
the  philologist,  among  which  must  be  considered 
the  property  which  it  possesses  of  joining  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  Asia  with  those  of  Europe,  and  of  furnish¬ 
ing  an  unbroken  series  of  illustration,  extending 
from  the  East  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Slavonic  nouns  have  so  much  of  affinity  to  the 
Persic  and  Sanscrit,  as  to  indicate  their  immediate 
descent  from  those  tongues,  and  their  occasional 
relation  to  the  Teutonic ;  and  often  explain  the 
ancient  state  of  Oriental  words,  before  these 
were  corrupted  by  time  and  local  peculiarities. 
Examples  of  the  most  common  names  of  objects 
in  Slavonic  and  Sanscrit  establish  the  remark 
which  has  been  now  made.  The  Slavic  word  is 
first  quoted,  then  the  Sanscrit.  If  any  other 
dialect  be  used,  the  name  of  it  is  mentioned. — 
Ogonye  or  OGON,  AGNi,  fire  ;  voda,  ida  or  uda, 
water;  zemme  and  zemlya,  Persic,  zemin,  earth: 
DUKHE,  Sanscrit,  dhu  and  dhma,  blow :  the 
Slavic  word  means  air,  breath,  spirit  :  jite,  jiva- 
tum,  to  live ;  whence  the  Slavic  jiti,  livelihood ; 
jivusHCHii,  viVENS  ;  jivusHCHUE,  viVENTES ;  and 
the  adjective  jive,  lively  :  gora,  giri,  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  BROVYE,  BHRU,  a  brow  of  a  hill  or  eye  ;  vi- 
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DE,  the  look  or  face  j  Sanscrit,  vid,  see,  know  ^ 
Visigothic,  wit,  discern  :  pole,  a  plain  ;  Teutonic, 
FOLED  or  FOLD,  a  bi’oad  plain,  the  earth  from  its 
extension  :  reka,  a  river,  from  rag,  run,  found  in 
all  the  dialects  ;  plode,  fruit,  produce  of  whatever 
kind,  from  phull,  blow,  blossom,  in  Sanscrit ;  al¬ 
lied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  bleda,  dower,  blade,  leaf, 
fruit :  the  radix  is  blag,  send  forth,  blow,  pro¬ 
duce  :  TEMNEii,  dark  ;  Sanscrit,  tam,  become  dark  : 
NOCHE,  night ;  Sanscrit,  naktam  ;  teche,  to  run  ; 
Sanscrit,  tvach,  to  haste :  the  radical  is  twag  : 
REVETE,  to  make  a  noise ;  Sanscrit,  ravitum,  to 
bluster :  derevo,  a  tree ;  Sanscrit,  deru  :  nebo,  the 
sky;  Sanscrit, — share,  a  sphere ;  Sanscrit,  swar: 
jare,  to  burn,  roast ;  Sanscrit,  jvalitum,  to  burn: 
GORKii,  hot ;  Sanscrit,  gharmma,  hot :  mede, 
honey ;  Sanscrit,  medho  :  derjati,  to  hold,  to 
hold  firm  with  the  hand ;  Sanscrit,  dharitum 
or  DHARTTUM  ;  Pei’sic,  DASHTEN  and  DAREM,  I 
hold :  SEDE,  hoary  or  white ;  Sanscrit,  sweta  : 
HROMATE,  to  Walk  Unsteadily  ;  Sanscrit,  krami- 
TUM,  to  step,  walk  :  svete,  light,  radiance  ;  San¬ 
scrit,  sweta,  white,  clear  :  stare,  old ;  Sanscrit, 
sthara,  old,  stiff,  firm  :  gustete,  to  thicken  or 
condense ;  Sanscrit,  gahitum,  to  thicken  :  jena,  a 
woman ;  Sanscrit,  jay  a,  a  mother :  vse,  adjective, 
all,  whole;  Sanscrit,  visvA,  all;  from  which,  and 
several  other  words  peculiar  to  Slavic  and  Sanscrit, 
the  affinity  of  these  dialects  is  proved  in  the  most 
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direct  manner.— Piti,  to  drink;  Sanscrit,  pi  and  pa, 
drink,  take  drink ;  a  word  characteristic  of  these 
languages  :  dvoe  and  dva,  two  ;  Sanscrit,  dwa  or 
DVA :  TYANUTE,  to  pull ;  Sanscrit,  tanitum,  to 
stretch  :  padate,  fall ;  Sanscrit,  patitum,  to  fail : 
BiTi,  to  beat ;  Sanscrit,  pit,  beat :  vei-biti,  to 
knock  out ;  vi-pit,  knock  asunder,  in  Sanscrit : 
pole,  kind,  breed  ;  Sanscrit,  pal,  breed  :  rode, 
birth,  race,  kind  ;  Persic,  rah,  deliver  of  a  child  ; 
MI  rahem,  I  am  bearing ;  samo,  self ;  Sanscrit, 
SYAM,  self,  same  :  pute,  a  journey  ;  Sanscrit,  pad, 
go  :  date,  to  give  ;  datum,  to  give  in,  Sanscrit : 
DARE,  a  gift ;  Sanscrit,  daryya  :  gauna,  merda  ; 
Sanscrit,  gu  ;  in  Greek,  cheso  :  kadka,  a  tub  ; 
Latin,  cadus  ;  and  Sanscrit,  ghada,  an  earthen 
vessel.  The  radix  of  several  of  these  words  is  gu,  or 
GEO  ;  in  Greek,  cheo,  cast,  found,  melt ;  for  the 
first  pots  and  domestic  vessels  were  cast  by  potters. 
Chutron,  a  pot,  is  from  cheo,  I  cast  a  vessel  of 
clay.— Drate,  tear  ;  Sanscrit,  darttum,  to  tear  : 
svaistvei,  properties,  qualities ;  from  svo-i,  svo- 
YA,  svo-E,  suus,  sua,  suum ;  in  Sanscrit,  svah, 
sva,  svam  ;  from  sva,  own,  self,  proper,  possessive, 
which  is  its  original  sense  :  dene,  a  day ;  Sanscrit, 
din,  from  divina,  shining  :  khodite,  to  go  ;  San¬ 
scrit,  gati,  going ;  Teutonic,  gaed,  gait,  going : 
PLAVATE,  to  float,  swim,  flow  ;  Sanscrit,  plotum 
or  plavitum  :  veste  or  vesite,  to  carry,  lift ; 
Sanscrit,  vahitum,  to  carry,  conduct :  dur  and 
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DURNFii,  ili,  hard,  difficult  5  Sanscrit,  dur,  with 
the  same  meanings  :  dvore,  a  door,  a  passage ; 
Sanscrit,  dvar. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the  above  list  to  an 
unnecessary  degree  j  for  the  Slavonic  possesses  a 
multitude  of  words,  of  which  the  forms  are  Indian 
or  Persic  ;  and  many  terms  of  which  the  particular 
shade  of  signification  is  Oriental  rather  than  Euro- 
pean*  But  though  the  Slavonic  approaches  to  the 
Sanscrit  so  near  as  to  prove  their  ancient  connec¬ 
tion,  the  base  of  this  dialect  is  closely  related  to 
the  purer  varieties  of  the  German.  The  Slavi  use 
many  words,  found  only  in  the  Visigothic  or  Ala- 
mannic  ;  such  as  platye,  cloths  ;  dolge,  debt ; 
TEMNOTA,  darkness  ;  terne,  a  bramble,  any  prick¬ 
ly  plant ;  more,  the  sea  ;  osele,  an  ass  j  hospoda, 
a  master  ;  from  hus-fada,  a  house-holder  or  ruler  ; 
GNoi,  corrupted  matter  of  a  sore  ;  Teutonic,  gund  : 
RIADE,  a  row,  an  order  ;  Teutonic,  raed  or  reow  : 
cusE,  taste  ;  Teutonic,  ceosan,  to  chew,  taste  :  je, 
also,  already ;  Teutonic,  yu  and  geo  :  gostya, 
pronounce  hostya,  a  guest ;  chleb,  bread  ;  in 
Visigothic,  hleib  :  vera,  belief,  faith  j  Teutonic, 
WAER  and  WHAR,  solid,  trusty,  true :  rja,  rust ; 
Teutonic,  rost  for  rogst,  redness,  rust :  ruka, 
a  hand,  from  raec,  reach,  touch,  seize  ;  shove,  a 
seam,  from  siw,  join,  sew  ;  stule,  a  chair  or  seat ; 
Visigothic,  stols  :  koldune,  an  enchanter,  from 
the  Gothic  gal,  sing,  chaunt,  charm  ;  and  gal- 
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DOR,  an  enchanter ;  a  character  very  common 
among  the  ancient  Scythae  and  Sarmatae. 

Attention  to  the  following  facts  will  enable  a 
philologist  to  trace  almost  every  Slavic  word  to  the 
Teutonic,  or  to  those  early  dialects  nearly  allied  to 
it,  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  The  Teutonic  b  and 
F  are,  in  Sanscrit  and  Slavonic,  represented  by  p  or 
V ;  as  PLODE,  fruit,  for  blaed  :  perede,  before, 
for  FORED  ;  PENA,  for  FAEN  OF  FAEM,  moisture  or 
foam  j  PRiYA,  love,  for  fria,  the  origin  of  freond, 
a  lover  ;  polnei-i,  full,  for  fol  and  folna  ;  pro, 
before,  for  foro  or  fra  ;  pervei-i,  from  pere,  be¬ 
fore,  and  signifying  forest  or  first ;  paletse,  a 
finger,  for  feletsa,  a  catcher,  a  feeler ;  plamya, 
flame  ;  pola,  a  fold,  a  flap  ;  poloski-i,  flat,  plain  : 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  earth  is  often  called  fold, 
from  foled,  extended  or  plain. — Plote,  a  float ; 
pishtcha,  food,  for  fedska.  The  Teutonic  g 
guttural,  and  cw,  are  in  Slavonic  expressed  by  ch, 
which  sounds  like  kh  or  h  guttural.  Examples 
are,  chudo,  bad,  in  Teutonic  cwaad  or  quad  ; 
chode,  for  gode  or  gaet,  a  going,  a  movement ; 
PRO-CHODE,  for  fore-gaed,  progress,  going  forth  ; 
vEi-CHODE,  going  away  or  out ;  chodoke,  a  goer. 
Hard  Teutonic  g  is  changed  into  k,  as  koza,  a 
goat ;  and  the  same  consonant  falls  very  frequently 
into  J,  or  g  soft,  as  pronounced  in  France,  The 
corruption  of  hard  g  into  dge,  as  in  judge ;  or  into 
GE,  as  in  the  French  words  sage  and  orge  ;  is  found 
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to  prevail  in  many  dialects,  and  particularly  in  Sla¬ 
vic.  K  or  c  hard  falls  into  tch,  sounded  as  ch  in 
church.  These  corruptions  are  only  not  universal 
in  Slavic  and  Sanscrit.  Instances  abound  in  Sla¬ 
vic  ;  as  JELCHE,  for  gealc,  yellow  gall  or  bile  : 
jiTE,  for  GiTE  or  cwiTE,  to  live  ;  muja,  for  maec- 
GA,  a  man  ;  jenstchina,  a  woman,  for  genitsina  : 
the  radical  is  ginicsa  or  cwino,  which  last  is  in 
Visigothic  a  woman :  the  Greek  gunai  or  gunaic, 
and  the  Teutonic  cwino,  are  the  same  word. — Je 
or  GE,  also,  already ;  in  Teutonic  ge,  geo,  ge-eac  ; 
applied  to  time  added  or  past,  to  time  just  past, 
and  to  all  additions  or  continuations  :  eje  or  ioje, 
a  hedgehog,  in  Teutonic  called  egel,  igel  or  igla; 
from  AG  or  eg,  sharp  or  prickly  :  dolg,  debt, 
duty,  in  Visigothic  dulg  ;  doljno,  for  dolgino, 
dutifully ;  roje,  rye,  for  rog,  so  called  from  its 
roughness  :  rja,  rustiness,  for  raga,  redness  or 
rust :  KRUG,  a  ring,  a  circle ;  o-crujate,  to  en¬ 
circle  :  derjate,  to  hold  firmly,  from  drag  or 
thrag,  press  :  dojde,  rain,  from  deagd,  wetness, 
dewiness,  wet :  eje,  for  aeg  or  aec,  each  ;  as  in 
EJE-GODNO,  annually,  or  each-yearly :  mojno,  pos¬ 
sible,  from  MAG  or  mog,  have  power,  may,  might : 
sluga,  an  attendant  or  servant  j  slujate,  to  serve 
or  attend  :  mnogo,  in  Teutonic  manag  or  mae- 
NiG,  many  ;  u-mnojate,  to  increase  :  begate,  to 
move  ;  iz-BEjiMOE,  that  which  is  avoidable,  or  may 
be  moved  from.  In  some  examples  J  is  produced 
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from  D  or  th  ;  as  in  nije,  beneath,  from  ned, 
down  ;  nejene,  nice,  dainty ;  from  hnaegsc,  soft : 
nujno,  needful ;  though  indeed  the  original  form 
of  these  words  was  naeg,  hnaegen,  nog,  and 
NOGD ;  all  from  nag,  bruise,  drive  down,  drive, 
push,  compel.  Examples  of  c  changed  into  ch 
are  equally  common  ;  as  noche,  for  noct  or  noc, 
night ;  chistota,  cleanliness,  from  ceost,  clear, 
clean ;  in  Latin  castus,  and  in  Teutonic  ceost, 
and  ceosc  or  cusc  ;  all  from  ceos  :  tucha,  a 
cloud,  from  tuc,  thick,  dark ;  chaste,  for  ceost, 
a  division,  share  ;  criochoke,  a  gill,  a  small  jar ; 
from  CROC,  an  earthen  jar  ;  chto,  for  ke-to,  that, 
which  or  what ;  cheteire,  for  ceatere,  four.  In 
verbs  and  adjectives  ending  in  k  or  c  hard,  the 
change  into  ch  is  pretty  frequent ;  as  gorache, 
for  goraike,  warm,  hot ;  toloche,  to  pound,  beat ; 
in  Scotish  tulsh  or  dulsh,  from  tolc  or  dolc  : 
meichate,  in  Latin  mugire,  from  muc,  bellow ; 
VELiKii,  great ;  velichina,  for  veliki-ina,  large¬ 
ness  :  colocole,  for  clocole,  a  thing  rung,  a  bell ; 
whence  colocolchike,  for  colocolikike,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  bell,  a  bell-flower. 

The  Teutonic  h  is  often  expressed  in  Slavic,  as 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  by  k  ;  as  koja,  for 
HAUT  or  HOD,  hide,  skin,  cover ;  koleno,  for  hli- 
NO,  a  bend,  a  joint,  a  knee ;  ko,  what,  for  hwo  ; 
kazate,  to  order,  from  haits  or  haet,  an  order, 
a  call ;  for  haits  and  kaz  are  the  same :  konei  se, 
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for  HiNODS  or  hinds,  the  hinder  part,  end  ;  khuca, 
a  heap,  for  huca.  But  when  h  is  not  reduced  to 
K,  it  is  generally  represented  by  Slavic  g  hard, 
which  is  sounded  as  g  or  h,  according  to  particular 
custom.  The  Russians  write  legova  for  Jehova, 
and  pronounce  Yehova. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


History  of  the  Celtic  and  Cymraig^  or  of  the  Earse  and 

Welsh  Languages, 

The  first  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  seem  to 
have  been  the  Celtae.  They  received  or  assumed 
that  name  from  their  residing  in  forests.  Their 
ancient  fame  and  military  expeditions  were  known 
in  history  long  before  their  language  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing.  The  title  of  Cymro,  borne  by  the 
present  Welsh,  is  not  very  ancient ;  nor  was  it 
given  to  their  ancestors  in  Gaul  or  Britain,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  All  the  tribes  of  Gaulish  origin 
were  termed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Celtae  or 
Galli ;  and  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  from  British 
and  Gaulic  topography,  and  from  the  Celtic  prO" 
per  names  and  words,  preserved  in  Roman  writings  \ 
that  the  Celtic  population  of  Gaul  and  Britain  be¬ 
longed  to  that  division  of  the  race,  of  which  the 
posterity  speaks  the  Cymraig  dialect. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  were  an  Irish  co¬ 
lony,  which  at  that  time  had  dispossessed  the  Bri¬ 
tons  of  a  great  part  of  the  isles  and  coast.  They 
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brought  with  them  from  Ireland  the  name  of  Scuite, 
or  Scots ;  and  the  dialect  and  manners  of  that  island. 
In  the  year  836,  Kenneth,  their  king,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Piets  or  Caledonian  Britons,  in 
right  of  his  mother ;  and  the  Irish  became  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  whole  country,  beyond  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Irish  colonies  also  had  settled  in  Galloway. 
The  Welsh  or  British  kingdom  of  Strath-clyde,  or 
Drumbriton,  was  overpowered  by  the  Scots  and 
Saxons  j  but  the  people  in  that  district  retained 
their  language,  and  were  called  Walenses,  as  late 
as  A.D.  1116. 

Ireland  was  undoubtedly  peopled  chiefly  from 
Britain.  Some  Celtic  tribes  may  have  arrived 
from  Spain  ;  but  as  the  ancient  Spanish  is  not  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  cannot  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  Irish  ancient  history.  That  country  has 
enjoyed  the  use  of  writing  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  which  took  place  very  early.  The 
Irish  written  monuments,  therefore,  are  numerous; 
and  the  dialect  of  these  is  far  more  original  and 
authentic  than  the  vernacular  Scotish  or  Irish  Cel¬ 
tic.  The  Scotish  dialect  must  be  viewed  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  modern  variety  of 
the  Irish,  which  has  been  preserved  since  the  year 
503  in  the  mountains  of  Drum-albin,  not  so  much 
by  writing,  as  by  the  purity  of  speech,  so  highly 
esteemed  among  the  northern  clans. 

The  Irish  and  Scotish  Celtic  are  one  language  ; 
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the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican,  are  another. 
Both  are  of  the  same  order,  but  they  differ  so 
widely  in  all  those  respects  which  make  the  dialect 
of  one  country  understood  in  another  ;  that  their 
affinity,  like  that  of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic,  can 
be  discerned  only  by  philologists  and  scholars. 
The  Welsh  has  not  been  preserved  with  that  care, 
or  rather  by  that  fortune,  which  has  attended  the 
Irish.  The  manuscripts  of  Ireland,  many  of  which 
are  very  ancient,  have  not  been  published.  Ex¬ 
tracts  have  been  printed  from  those  of  Wales ;  and 
if  this  circumstance  could  have  secured  the  Cym- 
raig  dialect,  it  would  at  present  be  better  known 
than  the  Irish ;  but,  owing  to  the  more  extensive 
use  of  the  Irish  as  a  modern  language,  the  care  of 
the  writers  of  glossaries,  and  the  additional  light 
obtained  from  the  Scotish  Celtic  j  the  Irish  is  much 
more  accessible  to  a  scholar  than  the  Welsh.  The 
modern  dialect  of  Wales  may  be  easily  attained ;  but 
the  ancient  Welsh  was  in  many  instances  obscure 
to  Davies,  whose  dictionary  was  published  in  1621. 

The  Celtic  and  Cymraig,  though  probably  little 
corrupted  by  ancient  revolutions,  have  both  under¬ 
gone  those  changes  which  affect  the  purest  dialects. 
Excepting  the  terms  which  it  has  borrowed,  in 
considerable  numbers,  from  the  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  the  Celtic  possesses  an  unrivalled  and  striking 
originality  in  its  words,  a  resemblance  to  the  oldest 
varieties  of  language,  and  internal  evidence  that  it 
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is  derived  from  the  earliest  speech  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  suffered  from  a  barbarous 
mode  of  pronunciation,  which  has  softened  and 
disguised  its  vocabulary  ;  many  words  have  been 
corrupted,  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  as¬ 
pirates  and  guttural  sounds  ;  and,  since  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  committed  to  writing,  it  has  been 
injured  by  a  theoretical  system  of  spelling.  The 
Cymraig,  being  exposed  for  many  centuries  to 
the  influence  of  the  Latin,  during  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  English,  since  their  de¬ 
parture,  is  not  so  pure  in  terms  as  the  Celtic. 
The  power  of  corrupt  pronunciation  has  been  felt 
by  the  Welsh,  as  well  as  by  the  Irish  dialects ;  but 
the  former  have  withstood  many  encroachments  on 
the  form  of  the  words,  which  the  latter  have  per¬ 
mitted.  The  orthography  of  the  Welsh  has  been 
absurdly  changed,  with  a  view  to  adapt  the  written 
to  the  spoken  language.  The  Irish  has  escaped 
this  needless  depravation.  The  Welsh  is  least  cor¬ 
rupted  when  well  spoken  ;  the  Irish  is  least  cor¬ 
rupted  when  well  written.  In  the  one,  we  may 
often  discern  the  true  ancient  state  of  the  words 
from  their  pronunciation  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  safest 
to  have  recourse  to  books. 

The  Irish  and  Welsh,  when  they  were  separated 
from  the  dialects  of  eastern  Europe,  had  inflections 
of  nouns,  consignificatives  of  gender,  and  all  the 
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varieties  in  verbs  which  have  been  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work.  In  the  woods  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Erin,  they  lost  those  complicated  im¬ 
provements.  The  terminations  of  the  nouns  were 
abbreviated ;  the  cases  were  partly  dropt ;  the 
neuter  gender  was  discarded ;  and  all  words  were 
considered  as  masculine  or  feminine,  though 
the  distinctive  signs  were  not  generally  retained. 
Prepositions,  the  invariable  recourse  of  a  decay¬ 
ing  language,  were  introduced  to  designate  cases. 
A  secondary  mode  of  distinguishing  the  gen¬ 
ders,  by  aspirating  the  initial  letters  of  words, 
became  prevalent  in  both  British  and  Irish.  Verbs 
lost  several  peculiarities  which  they  retained  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit.  A  number  of  tenses  were 
made  by  circumlocution.  Both  languages  ap¬ 
proached,  though  they  did  not  altogether  reach, 
the  state  of  the  modern  English,  or  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  tongues  in  which  the  inflections  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  languages  are  superseded  by  the  use  of  pre¬ 
positions,  periphrasis,  and  a  careful  attention  to 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  words. 

The  following  account  of  Celtic  and  Cymraig 
grammar  will  confirm  the  above  observations.  Both 
the  Celts  and  Cymri  employ  an  article,  as  it  has 
been  termed ;  that  is,  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
equivalent  in  sense  to  the  in  English.  In  Celtic 
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that  demonstrative  is  an,  the  same  as  the  Icelandic 
INN,  IN,  IT ;  ille,  ilia,  illud ;  or  its  Visigothic 
prototype  hins,  hina,  hita.  An  serves  for  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  nouns  ;  some  of  the  cases  of 
which  are  affected  by  it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
this  language,  and  presently  to  be  described  as 
common  to  all  the  Celtic  dialects, 

Celtic  nouns  and  adjectives  have  various  termi¬ 
nations,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  con- 
significatives,  once  perfect  and  entire,  but  now 
corrupted,  and,  in  many  examples,  altogether  ef¬ 
faced. 

The  original  genitive  singular  ended  in  ans, 
INS,  or  ONS,  which  were  corrupted,  in  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  dialects,  into  an,  in,  on  ;  and  these  into  a, 
T,  o,  or  u.  Few  Celtic  genitives  now  terminate  in 
N,  except  BoiN,  of  a  cow  j  coin,  of  a  dog  ;  broinn, 
of  the  belly  :  from  bo,  a  cow  ;  cu,  a  dog ;  bru,  the 
belly.  Numerous  genitives  are  found  in  a  and  e 
short,  which  are  remains  of  an  and  en  ;  as  lagha, 
of  a  law  ;  srutha,  of  a  stream  ;  frona,  of  wine  ; 
FRODHA,  of  wood  :  from  lagh,  law  ;  sruth,  a 
stream  ;  fron,  wine  ;  frodh,  wood.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  are  ainme,  of  a  name ;  ime,  of  butter  ; 
CRAiGE,  of  a  rock ;  feola,  of  flesh  ;  sroine,  of  a 
nose ;  mara,  of  the  sea ;  sula,  of  an  eye ;  madain- 

NE,  ori^AIDNE;  AIBHAINNE,  Or  AIBHNE;  COLUINNE, 

or  colna;  from  ainm,  a  namej  iom  oriM,  butter; 
CRAIG,  a  rock ;  feoil,  flesh  ;  sroin,  a  snout ; 
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MUIR,  the  sea ;  suil,  an  eye ;  madainn,  morning ; 
ABHAiNN,  a  river ;  coluinn,  the  body.  In  the 
early  Celtic,  some  nouns  made  the  genitive  or  pos« 
sessive  case,  by  inserting  ta,  the  sign  of  a  preterite 
participle,  or  ag,  now  written  ach,  before  the  usual 
terminations.^ 


*  This  chapter  on  the  Celtic  and  Cymraig  languages  has 
been  left  by  the  author  considerably  imperfect ;  as  several 
sentences  in  the  body  of  the  chapter^  as  well  as  the  chapter 
itself,  have  not  been  completed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

t 

General  Rules  of  Philological  Analysis^  or  Principles  of 
Philological  Investigation, 

Though  probably  the  tenth  part  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  world  has  not  been  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  yet  observation  leads  us  to  presume  that 
they  are  all  of  three  kinds  ;  1.  Monosyllabic,  as 
the  Chinese  ;  2.  Compounded,  as  the  body  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Indian  dialects,  the  subject  of  this 
work  j  3.  Mixed,  as  are  some  of  the  dialects  on 
the  confines  of  China. 

In  the  present  state  of  philology,  it  is  equally 
unwarrantable  to  affirm,  that  all  languages  are, 
from  a  supposed  primeval  tongue,  the  speech  of 
the  first  man  \  or  that  every  general  base  of  cog¬ 
nate  dialects  was  the  invention  of  an  insulated  and 
formerly  mute  tribe.  The  truth  of  either  opinion 
must  be  discovered  by  a  calm  and  scientific  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  the  languages  of  mankind.  As  we 
have  in  our  possession  many  dialects  of  the  speech 
imputed  by  sacred  authority  to  the  first  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  an  account  of  these  must  facilitate  a  particular 
conclusion. 
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In  philology,  as  in  moral  or  natural  philosophy, 
the  inquirer  should  collect  as  many  facts  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  relating  to  his  subject,  as  possible  ;  and 
he  should  never  assume  a  principle,  without  ample 
proof  of  its  existence  ;  nor  draw  a  conclusion,  un¬ 
supported  by  all  facts  ;  or,  failing  these,  by  the 
most  certain  rules  of  philological  reasoning. 

All  languages  owe  their  rise  to  the  object  for 
which  they  are  constructed,  and  their  parts  to  the 
several  demands  of  that  object.  These  parts  either 
express  names  and  qualities,  or  actions  and  states 
of  things ;  or  they  designate  the  time,  manner,  and 
other  circumstances,  in  which  those  things  and 
qualities  are ;  or  in  which  those  acts  and  states 
exist.  Many  of  the  principal  circumstances  are,  in 
compounded  languages,  conjoined  with  the  name 
or  noun,  and  with  the  name  of  action,  or  verb. 
Signs  of  gender,  or  distinction  of  the  agent,  num¬ 
ber,  case,  quality,  of  the  noun  or  adjective ;  are 
joined  to  the  name  of  an  object,  or  of  quality. 
Voice,  mood,  person,  tense,  number,  are  descrip¬ 
tive  of  circumstances  of  action  ;  and  their  signs  are 
frequently  connected  with  the  name  of  action 
Amongst  these  must  be  reckoned  a  certain  form 
of  composition,  which  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
action  itself. 

In  the  infancy  of  compounded  language,  all  such 
circumstances  were  expressed  by  separate  words, 
which  were  long  moveable,  and  which  possessed  ad  is- 
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tinct  sense.  These  coalesced  in  time  with  the  words 
which  they  assisted,  and  losing  their  distinct  sense, 
went  by  the  name  of  terminations  and  inseparable 
particles.  Many  verbs  and  nouns,  employed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  relations  of  objects  and  thoughts,  lost  in  a 
similar  manner  their  separate  signification,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  indeclinable  words  or  par¬ 
ticles. 

In  compounded  languages  the  signs  of  gender, 
number,  case,  and  species,  in  nouns ;  and  of  voice, 
mood,  number,  person,  and  species  in  verbs  ;  may 
be  called  consignificatives.  An  analysis  of  the  nouns 
and  adjectives  separates  the  consignificatives  of  qua¬ 
lity  from  the  original  base  of  these  words.  An  ana¬ 
lysis  of  verbs  separates  tlie  consignificatives  from 
them,  and  shows  the  radical  word. 

I.  As  it  is  of  material  consequence  to  determine 
with  truth  the  affinity  of  one  language  to  another, 
the  philologist  must  peruse  specimens  of  both,  and 
observe, 

1.  That  the  resemblance  of  a  few  words  in  the 
one  to  a  few  words  in  the  other,  even  though  the 
sound  and  sense  agree,  is  no  proof  of  their  affinity, 
but  only  an  excitement  to  further  examination.  If, 
on  comparison,  the  number  of  similar  words  in¬ 
creases,  the  affinity  becomes  probable.  If  the  two 
languages  are  found  to  agree  in  many  words,  and, 
in  the  consignificative  terms,  used  nouns,  verbs,  and 
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the  like,  the  affinity  is  proved.  But  no  inquirer 
must  overlook  the  historical,  geographical,  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  which  the 
languages  are  spoken. 

2.  All  artificial  similarity  in  words,  produced  by 
cutting  any  of  them  into  syllables  or  parts ;  or  by 
affirming  that  words  in  one  language  have  such 
forms  and  senses  in  other  languages,  as  it  may  suit 
our  purpose  to  ascribe  to  them  ;  must  be  considered 
as  false.  All  similarity  founded  on  wrong  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  words  is  of  a  like  description. 

5.  In  judging  of  dialects,  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  modern  from  ancient  ones  :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  corrupted  Arabic  from  Phoenician  or  pro¬ 
vincial. 

II.  As  the  principal  business  of  philology  con¬ 
sists  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  forms  and  senses 
of  words,  that  the  writings  of  every  age  may  be 
preserved  in  an  intelligible  state,  and  the  inter¬ 
course  of  mankind  promoted  ;  the  following  rules 
deserve  attention  : — 

1.  The  history  of  any  language  and  its  dialects 
may  be  discovered  by  a  series  of  writings  or  true 
vocabularies  of  these  dialects,  throughout  successive 
ages.  Such  a  series  being  no  where  preserved  en¬ 
tire,  the  parts  of  it  which  exist  are  valuable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  united  antiquity,  connection,  puri- 
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ty,  and  number.  The  philologist  must  consult 
them  as  the  facts  of  his  philosophy. 

2.  He  must  carefully  discover  the  process  by 
which  changes  are  effected  in  the  sound,  form,  and 
sense  of  words. 

As  the  organs  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  men, 
changes  in  articulation  must  obey  laws,  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  these  organs.  Such  laws 
are  matter  of  observation.  To  a  knowledge  of  them 
he  must  add  a  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  general  articulation  of  any  set  of  cognate 
dialects,  and  with  the  peculiarities  of  articulation 
found  in  each  dialect. 

As  the  form  of  words  is  changed  by  consignifica- 
tive  additions,  such  as  by  derivation,  gender,  num¬ 
ber,  modification  of  the  verb,  and  the  like,  he  must 
attentively  consider  the  cause  of  every  such  va¬ 
riation,  and  its  effect  on  the  form  and  sense  of  the 
word. 

As  the  senses  of  words  vary,  according  to  the  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  relations  of  the  acts  and  objects 
denoted  ;  the  study  of  the  several  principles  of  the 
associations  of  ideas,  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
practice  of  men  in  this  respect,  and  attention  to  the 
civil  history  of  those  who  used  the  words  under  in¬ 
quiry  ;  along  with  suitable  regard  to  the  significa¬ 
tions  which  they  have  in  other  dialects  ;  are  highly 
important  and  necessary. 

3.  In  applying  the  analysis  founded  on  the  three 
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kinds  of  knowledge  stated  in  the  last  rule,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  seems  most  suitable. 

The  different  forms  and  senses  of  a  word  must 
be  investigated  in  the  dialect  to  which  it  belongs  ^ 
next,  in  the  nearest  cognate  dialects  ;  and,  lastly,  in 
those  dialects  of  the  same  speech  that  are  more  re¬ 
motely  allied  to  the  dialect  in  question.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  dialects  is  in  the  joint  proportion  of 
their  antiquity  and  purity. 

If  the  dialects  fail,  the  word  must  be  examined 
according  to  the  general  laws,  or  ascertained  process 
of  the  consignificatives  in  its  own  and  in  the  other 
dialects ;  regard  also  being  had  to  the  general  and 
particular  rules  of  articulation.  The  sense  of  the 
word  must  be  established  from  the  context,  from 
the  meanings  of  the  radical,  the  general  power 
of  the  consignificatives,  and  other  collective  evi¬ 
dence. 

4.  The  ancient  form  of  a  word  may  be  recover¬ 
ed  with  certainty  by  restoring  it,  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  consignificatives  and  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  dialect  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  the 
mother  language  from  which  that  dialect  arose. 
But  if  the  word  so  restored  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  a  similar  form  in  any  dialect,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  more  complete. 

As  some  intermediate  steps,  between  the  simplest 
and  most  common  forms  of  a  word,  are  often  lost 
for  want  of  internal  evidence,  or  written  examples  j 
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great  caution  is  necessary  in  applying  the  general 
rules  above  mentioned.  It  is  always  better  to  leave 
the  history  of  the  word  in  doubt,  than  to  multiply 
useless  etymologies  of  it. 

The  judgment  and  erudition  of  inquirers  will  be 
characterised  by  their  application  of  these  kinds 
of  analysis,  and  the  value  of  their  particular  conclu¬ 
sions  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  facts 
produced,  and  the  logical  justness  of  their  reason¬ 
ings. 

All  etymologies  or  histories  of  a  word,  which  can¬ 
not  be  verified  by  some  positive  authority,  by  some 
particular  fact ;  or  which  rest  not  on  a  regular  de¬ 
duction  or  law  of  philology  ;  are  to  be  avoided  as 
conjectural,  and  of  no  permanent  value. 

Histories  of  words,  formed  by  application  of  ge¬ 
neral  rules,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
theories  in  philosophy,  and  as  inferior  to  those  col¬ 
lected  from  a  clear,  scientific,  and  full  arrangement 
of  facts.  Those  theories  are  best,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  obscure  facts  by  general  laws  is  modest 
and  judicious. 

A  single  fact  must  never  be  considered  as  a  law 
of  language.  A  fact  occurring  perpetually  in  any 
dialect  or  language  establishes  a  law  of  the  dialect 
or  language. 

5,  The  common  practice  of  corrupting  words  by 
the  rules  of  metathesis,  epenthesis,  apocope,  ectli- 
lipsis,  &c.,  which  are  names  of  single  facts,  not  of 
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general  laws  ;  must  be  carefully  abandoned.  At  the 
same  time,  diligent  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
general  and  particular  processes  of  contraction,  eli¬ 
sion  of  consonants,  accentuation,  &c.,  by  which 
words  are  changed  in  the  course  of  ages.  ^ 

6.  Contrary  meanings  are  not  to  be  assigned  to 
the  same  word  ;  but  its  proper  sense  is  to  be  settled, 
and  the  derivative,  and  sometimes  contrary  signifi¬ 
cations  of  the  term,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  proper 
sense.  This  unity  of  signification  must,  however, 
be  illustrated  upon  positive  authority,  or  by  logical 
and  satisfactory  reasoning  from  established  rules. 
Exemption  from  such  inquiries  must  always  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  glossarists  and  collectors  of  philological 
materials,  who  set  down  as  matters  of  fact  the 
senses  in  which  words  are  used. 

7.  All  theories  respecting  a  prima3val  language, 
all  use  of  radicals  or  words  assumed  as  belonging  to 
that  language,  all  systems  concerning  the  original 
naming  of  objects  that  cannot  be  verified  by  facts, 
are  to  be  considered  as  dangerous  and  useless  ;  and 
this  rule  must  be  particularly  extended  to  those  idle 
speculations,  which  take  it  for  granted,  that  man 
gradually  improved  from  an  irrational  into  a  rational 
state. 

8.  A  confusion  of  languages  which  have  not  been 
proved  to  be  related,  such  as  the  mixing  of  tlebrew 
with  Latin,  Arabic  with  Celtic,  Sanscrit  with  Ame- 
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rican,  is  repugnant  to  taste  and  all  sound  philology. 
If  specimens  of  different  languages  are  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  particular  modes  of 
thought  or  expression,  no  confusion  is  implied. 

9.  The  object  of  the  philologist  should  be  to  re¬ 
duce  into  order  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  words, 
and  to  illustrate  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
the  most  useful  dialects,  rather  than  to  give  sur¬ 
prising  accounts  of  single  obscure  terms,  which, 
however  curious,  are  not  explicable  with  certainty. 
All  the  dialects,  spoken  or  taught  in  Britain,  seem 
to  require  the  assistance  of  a  rational  philology  for  the 
purposes  of  elucidating  their  structure,  arranging  the 
meanings  of  their  words,  and  making  the  attainment 
of  them  a  work  of  reason,  rather  than  of  memory. 

10.  Observation,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  confirms 
the  following  facts  in  the  history  of  language  : 

That  no  dialect,  however  corrupted,  is  governed 
by  pure  caprice  or  irrational  uncertainty  ;  that  cus¬ 
tom  has  its  laws  or  process  of  action  ;  and  that  the 
fall  and  rise  of  words,  like  those  of  leaves,  may  be 
explained  by  observing  their  progress. 

That  the  progress  of  language  is  not  nearly  so 
irregular  as  has  been  supposed  ;  that  the  changes  of 
it  are  effected  by  insensibly  disposing  old  materials 
in  a  new  way  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  composition, 
derivation,  inflection,  alters  its  appearance,  but  re¬ 
tains  its  essential  power  through  vast  intervals  of 
time  and  place. 
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That,  as  ordinary  men  generally  feel  and  think 
in  a  similar  way  on  common  subjects ;  the  names 
and  acts  of  natural  objects  and  thoughts  often  cor¬ 
respond  in  languages  not  related  to  one  another, 
and  in  dialects  of  the  same  language,  differing  in 
phraseology. 

That  the  two  mother  tongues  of  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  one  of  which  is  the  base  of  the  dialects 
examined  in  this  work  ;  the  other  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  &c.,  rose  from 
radical  w^ords,  framed  in  a  rude  manner,  to  express 
different  kinds  of  action  affecting  the  senses.  The 
radicals  of  the  one  have  been  given  in  the  work  just 
mentioned ;  but  the  history  of  the  other  is  yet  ob¬ 
scure,  and  oppressed  with  a  load  of  philological  ig¬ 
norance. 

That  all  original  nouns  in  these  two  languages 
came  from  verbs  ;  that  all  their  original  substantives 
were  of  an  adjective  nature,  expressive  of  action  or 
quality ;  that  all  their  consignificative  words  were 
formerly  in  separate  use.  A  strong  presumption  is 
established  by  these  facts,  that  every  human  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  formed  in  a  way  similar  to  them. 

That  the  progress  of  ail  compounded  languages 
is  from  long  harsh  combinations,  of  which  the  parts 
are  self-explanatory,  to  softer  forms  of  the  same  pro¬ 
duced  by  attenuation,  aspiration,  and  elision  of  the 
consonants,  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  vowels. 
The  consignificative  words  are  at  first  barely  added 
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or  prefixed,  afterwards  they  become  corrupted,  and 
are  called  inflections  and  terminations.  When  the 
use  of  them,  as  such,  is  forgotten,  they  are  dropt, 
and  circumlocution  of  one  kind  or  other  supplies 
their  place.  Our  own  language  was  once  monosyl¬ 
labic  ;  then  composed  of  monosyllables  joined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  then  softened  into  Visigothic,  corrupted  into 
Saxon  ;  and  at  last,  having  lost  many  of  its  inflec¬ 
tions,  it  supplied  their  place  by  prepositions,  auxi¬ 
liary  verbs,  and  other  resources  of  that  plain  ra¬ 
tional  faculty,  which  first  compounded  the  elements 
of  speech. 

Lastly,  that  as  language  is  the  property  of  a 
community,  it  is  little  subject  to  the  caprice  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  descends  to  rude  tribes,  like  their 
family  features.  It  is  hardly  more  an  object  of  their 
attention  than  the  air  they  breathe.  They  may 
indeed  lose  their  native  dialect,  or  intermix  it  with 
another ;  but,  independent  of  the  natural  bias  to 
retain  it,  and  the  trouble  of  gaining  a  new  one  ; 
barbarians  have  a  simplicity  peculiar  to  their  state, 
which  preserves  their  language  from  those  innova¬ 
tions  and  artificial  terms,  so  frequent  in  polished 
idioms.  Some  exception  to  this  general  remark 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  tribes,  which 
disfigure  their  speech  by  an  affectation  of  guttural, 
nasal,  and  singular  sounds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  common  prejudice  against  all  shades  of  guttu¬ 
ral  or  nasal  pronunciation  is  not  founded  on  an  im« 
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partial  inquiry  into  the  elementary  beauties  of  arti¬ 
culated  speech. 

Jl.  The  science  of  philology  is  not  a  frivolous 
study,  fit  to  be  conducted  by  ignorant  pedants  or 
visionary  enthusiasts.  It  requires  more  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  succeed  in  it  than  are  usually  united  in 
those  who  pursue  it : — a  sound  penetrating  judg¬ 
ment  ;  habits  of  calm  philosophical  induction  ;  an 
erudition  various,  extensive,  and  accurate ;  a  mind 
likewise  that  can  direct  the  knowledge  expressed  in 
words  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  signs  which 
convey  it.  The  low  repute,  into  which  etymologi¬ 
cal  inquiries  have  for  some  time  fallen,  is  owing  to 
the  absurdities  which  still  pass  under  that  name  in 
this  philosophical  country.  By  neglecting  all  the 
rules  of  just  reasoning,  the  authors  of  such  works 
hare  made  their  books  useless  to  the  historian  and 
antiquary,  and  brought  a  discredit  on  their  pur¬ 
suits,  resembling  that  which,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
exposed  philosophy  of  every  description  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  ridicule. 


USES  OF  PHILOLOGY. 

The  use  of  philological  literature  has  been  per¬ 
ceived,  since  the  time  that  the  Greeks  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  their  most  ancient  and  emi¬ 
nent  poets.  In  every  nation  the  change  of  Ian- 
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guage  has  led  to  attempts  at  explaining  words  that 
are  obsolete  or  obscure  ;  at  least  every  people  who 
have  ancient  writings  have  acknowledged  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  sometimes  the  uncertainty  of  explaining 
them.  But  the  philology  of  a  nation  beginning  to  be 
civilized,  even  after  its  poetry  has  reached  great  per¬ 
fection,  is  found  to  be  defective  and  false.  Words  not 
in  common  use  are  continued  by  rote  in  reciting 
poems,  or  displaced  for  others  of  a  modern  kind. 
The  explanations  that  are  given  of  them  are  such 
as  we  hear  from  our  own  peasants,  when  they  un¬ 
dertake  that  office  in  their  own  language, — either 
affected  conceits,  or  a  feeble  division  of  the  words 
into  others,  with  which  they  are  already  acquainted. 
But  this  exercise  is  not  carried  to  a  great  length. 
In  that  stage  of  society,  men  of  genius  see  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  those  attempts  :  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  using  the  cognate  and  ruder  dialects  in 
explaining  their  own  ;  their  taste  is  shocked  with 
th€  obsolete  words  and  phrases  of  antiquity  ;  and, 
setting  the  times  that  are  past  at  defiance,  or  giving 
them  to  oblivion,  they  rush  forward  to  seize  the 
crown  of  poetry,  history,  or  eloquence,  which  must 
soon  wither  like  the  garland  that  adorned  the  brow 
of  their  predecessors. 

When  a  nation  has  run  its  course  of  literary 
glory,  a  few  scholiasts,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to 
preserve  its  monuments,  but  with  a  mind  too  often 
contracted  by  the  declining  age  in  which  they  live. 
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begin  to  comment  on  the  language  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  succeed  in  recording,  rather  than  in  ex¬ 
plaining,  its  difficulties.  In  this  manner  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  critics  exhausted  their  efforts  on  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  Greece  ;  the  Jews,  at  a  late  period,  studied 
the  dialect  of  their  Scriptures  ;  and  the  Indians 
exerted  themselves,  with  too  little  ability,  to  em¬ 
balm  the  language  of  the  Vedas. 

Modern  Europe  owes  a  principal  share  of  its 
enlightened  and  moral  state  to  the  restoration  of 
learning.  The  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
history,  religion,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  progress  of  society  ;  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  the  models  of  Greek  and  Roman 
taste — in  short,  all  that  a  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  attainments  of  man  in  past  ages  can  be¬ 
stow  on  the  present,  has  reached  it  ^through  the 
medium  of  philology. 

But  while  we  view  with  gratitude  the  immense 
labours  of  our  ancestors,  their  voluminous  lexi¬ 
cons,  their  minute  and  heavy  commentaries,  full  of 
erudition,  and  void  of  certain  qualities  that  would 
have  given  these  a  permanent  value ;  we  are  forced 
to  admit,  that,  if  they  failed  in  attaining  to  that 
philosophy,  which  we  imagine  to  be  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  in  works  of  literature ;  the  age  alone  in 
which  they  lived  is  responsible  for  the  defect.  The 
materials  which  they  have  accumulated  are  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  our  courage  may 
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fail  US  in  using  them  ;  and  an  opinion  arise,  not 
very  uncommon  among  the  indolent  votaries  of 
philosophy,  that  it  will  not  be  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  to  publish  more  philological  works. 

Fortunately  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  all  kinds  of  literary  labour  is  more 
justly  estimated.  The  utility  of  original  monu¬ 
ments,  minute  details,  obsolete  poems,  and  ancient 
chronicles,  is  admitted  ;  and  the  ablest  men  have 
allowed,  that,  though  their  taste  was  gratified 
with  the  dramatic  elegance  of  philosophical  his¬ 
tory,  they  were  always  obliged  to  resort  to  duller 
compositions  for  practical  information.  The  poet, 
whose  business  it  naturally  is  to  select  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  modern  language,  is  now  willing  to  un¬ 
derstand  obsolete  wit,  and  to  fear,  like  Pope,  the 
decay  of  his  fame  in  the  fluctuation  of  language. 
A  taste  for  the  productions,  such  as  they  are,  of 
past  ages,  is  becoming  more  prevalent ;  and  a  cu¬ 
riosity  to  explore  the  ancient,  as  well  as  modern 
history  of  all  nations,  will  perhaps  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 
Europe.  With  all  this,  the  increasing  number  of 
ancient  books,  and  of  books  that  must  soon  be  an¬ 
cient,  in  so  many  languages,  is  so  great  an  evil, 
that  it  has  been  felt  by  many  descriptions  of  readers. 
The  man  of  taste  cannot  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 
learning  so  many  dialects  ;  the  man  of  public  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  time  for  it ;  and  the  man  of  science 
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must  plead  the  same  excuse,  and  often  philosophise 
on  important  subjects  without  facts  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  kind.  The  circulation  of  knowledge  is  greatly 
impeded,  even  in  contiguous  countries,  by  differ¬ 
ence  in  language.  Many  of  our  best  writings  are, 
on  that  account,  unknown  in  France.  How  much 
must  the  effect  of  that  inconvenience  be  felt  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  more  remote  districts 
of  Europe  !  Yet  we  can  neither  know  any  people 
intimately,  nor  can  they  know  us,  till  that  obstruc¬ 
tion  be  removed,  as  far  as  it  is  possible. 

These  disadvantages  can  be  diminished  only  by 
an  improved  philology,  which  should  be  applied,  in 
the  most  scientific  manner,  to  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and,  in  due 
time,  to  as  many  of  the  languages  of  the  species  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the 
access  to  ancient  literature,  of  promoting  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  opening  and  se¬ 
curing  an  intercourse  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Extensive  observation,  joined  to  habits  of  philo¬ 
sophical  induction,  might  produce,  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  obsolete  dialects,  grammatical  and 
explanatory  arrangements,  which  would  make  them 
easier  to  be  read  and  understood  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  fact  that  languages  admit  of  being 
naturally  classed  in  orders,  genera,  species,  and  va¬ 
rieties,  affords  great  opportunity  for  simplifying  the 
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number  of  them  and  of  their  words.  There  is 
likewise  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  vocabularies  of  Europe  would 
lead  to  many  compendious  methods  of  teaching 
them,  and  of  making  the  labour  of  understanding 
one  dialect  thoroughly  suffice,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  understanding  all  the  rest.  ^ 


*  For  such  appears  to  be  the  author’s  meaning ;  this 
Chapter  being  also  left  imperfect^  as  well  as  several  sen¬ 
tences;,  which  the  Editor  has  completed. 
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Note  A.  p.  4. 

Since  this  was  written,  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has 
joined  that  multitude,  which  contains  the  great, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  learned,  of  all  parties  and 
opinions.  In  his  celebrated  work,  The  Diver¬ 
sions  of  Purley,^’  he  discovers  great  talents  as  a 
philologist.  By  applying  the  inductive  philosophy 
to  language,  he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
origin  of  all  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech  from 
the  noun  or  verb.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
work,  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  nouns 
in  general ;  and  had  he  not  been  misled  by  some 
erroneous  parts  of  Locke’s  philosophy,  and  the 


*  See  first  Manuscript  voliimej  page  120. 
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weaker  materialism  of  some  unintelligible  modern 
opinions,  he  would  have  made  a  valuable  accession 
to  moral  as  well  as  grammatical  inquiries.  I  trust 
that  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  exhibiting  its 
various  powers  in  the  formation  of  language,  as 
drawn  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  vindicate  the 
claim  of  our  species  to  an  immemorial  use  of  all 
the  faculties  which  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  a  rank,  at 
all  times,  far  above  that  imaginary  being  that  is 
supposed  to  have  vegetated  into  common  sense. 
Abstract  ideas  of  the  ordinary  kind  would  be  the 
property  of  every  human  breast,  though  it  had 
never  approached  another,  but  had  braved  from  its 
infancy  the  forlorn  dangers  of  a  wilderness.  Many 
of  those  feelings  and  habits,  that  are  developed  by 
social  intercourse,  it  could  not  possess ;  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  the  senses  by  external  nature, 
and  the  simple  ideas  that  rise  from  these  while 
acting  or  vivid  in  the  memory,  would  often  call 
for  a  share  of  particular  consideration,  be  abstract¬ 
ed  one  from  another,  and  form  materials  of  ordi¬ 
nary  thought.’^ 


Note  B.  p.  6.  ^ 

The  cause,  manner,  and  instrument,  or,  as  they 
are  called  by  some  grammarians,  circumstances, 
may  be  expressed  by  any  case  suited  to  custom  and 


*  See  first  Manuscript  volume^,  page  122. 
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practice.  1.  By  the  nominative,  as  in  the  phrases 
‘‘  their  glory  withered,”  ‘‘  les  larmes  aux  yeux 
and  as  in  the  whole  system  of  the  Italian.  2.  By  ‘ 
the  genitive,  as  in  Greek,  though  the  dative  and 
accusative  are  also  used  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  By  the  dative,  or  some  modification  of  that 
case,  as  in  Latin,  the  ablative  being  a  variety  of 
the  dative.  The  Slavic  instrumental  case  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  genitive  ;  as  toboio,  with  thee.  The 
Sanscrit  implementive  or  instrumental  is  a  variety 
of  the  dative,  and  signifies  by  or  with.  The  San¬ 
scrit  locative,  signifying  in  or  on,  is  a  variety  of 
the  dative  ;  but  the  ablative,  with  the  sense  of 
from,  is  a  genitive.  4.  By  the  accusative,  as  often 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Visigothic,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  uses  a  preposition  ;  as  at  maurgan  waur- 
THANANA,  at  or  OD  the  morn  come,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  being  come  j  but  the  dative  or  accusative  are 
generally  preferred,  and  artfully  connected  with 
the  verb  that  follows.” 

Note  C.  p.  14. 

U  vel  UH,  says  Manning,  in  Lye’s  Saxon  Dic¬ 
tionary,  lit.  u,  quandoque  articulis,  verbis,  ad- 
verbiis,  praepositionibus,  &c.  in  fine  adjicitur  eu* 
phoniae  gratia.  He  quotes  wileiz-u,  wilt  thou  j 
WIT  AD  u,  wot  ye,  or  know  you ;  wileidu,  will  you ; 
and  some  others.  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
most  industrious  philologers. 
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Note  D.  p.  32.  ^ 

The  following  list  of  adverbial  adjectives  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nominatives,  though  not  a  few  of  these 
have  perhaps  been  datives,  and,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  have  lost  the  terminations.  It  is  given  chiefly 
to  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  origin  of  several  an¬ 
cient  but  ordinary  English  words.” 

“  The  terms  aer,  before  ;  ana,  on  ;  in,  in  ;  big 
or  Bi,  close  to  5  uf,  above  and  under  ;  ufar,  above, 
upon,  over  ;  af  or  ab,  joined  to,  of,  off ;  faura  or 
FORA,  before ;  fram,  before,  for,  from ;  ut  and 
us,  out  from  ;  at,  close  to  ;  afar,  in  the  state  of 
AF,  behind,  after,  from ;  geond,  und,  and,  ond, 
gone  to,  before,  opposite,  likewise  gone  over,  pass¬ 
ed,  beyond  ;  undar,  in  the  state  of  being  beyond 
a  thing  when  it  is  uppermost,  that  is,  beneath  or 
under  it  j  thairh,  across,  athwart,  through  ;  fa- 
irra,  gone  by,  gone  away,  far ;  mid  or  mith, 
joined  with  ;  withra,  adjacent,  come  to,  near, 
opposite  ;  inuh,  without,  wanting ;  ed  and  id,  re¬ 
peated  ;  amb,  emb,  ymb,  and  em,  coupled,  joined, 
surrounded  ;  eft  and  aftana,  in  the  state  of  af, 
behind  ;  gem  an  g,  among  ;  dis  and  twi,  (a  geni¬ 
tive  and  dative,)  asunder,  in  two  ;  wan,  un,  and 
IN,  wanting,  without ;  missa  and  mis,  defect,  in¬ 
equality  ;  TO,  DU,  and  til,  towards  ;  nu,  at  this 
instant,  now ;  geo,  ge,  gea,  yu,  iu,  gyt,  now. 


*  See  first  Manuscript  volume^  pages  ISO  and  !31. 
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yet,  even  now ;  gegn,  gean,  and  an-gean,  gone 
to,  opposite,  against,  and  again ;  sam,  together, 
half;  SAMOD,  united  ;  healf  and  halb,  one  side 
of,  half ;  YAH  and  uh,  joined,  eked,  also  ;  ac, 
eac,  akei,  auk,  and,  gea,  ya  and  yea,  and  an, 
join  or  joined,  added,  also,  yes  ;  ne,  ni,  and  na, 
no  ;  ei  and  at,  signifying  that ;  efen,  em,  even, 
parallel ;  uhtwo,  early  ;  hwaegu  and  hwon,  a 
little  ;  ibukai,  at  the  back,  behind ;  hindar,  be¬ 
hind  ;  hindana,  to  behind ;  aufto,  ufto,  and 
ofta,  very  much,  often,  oft ;  alya,  ellor,  and 
aelles,  otherwhere  and  otherwise  ;  nemne  and 
nymthe,  excepted  ;  laes  and  thy  laes,  least ;  ni- 
THER,  beneath  ;  seldon,  seldom  ;  usya,  being  out, 
except  ;  nehwa  and  neah,  close  to,  near,”  &c. 

Note  E.  p.  34. 

The  word  an  is  written  aen,  ane,  one  ;  o  and 
AE  before  consonants. 

Tip-tae  she  tript  it  o’er  the  floor. 

She  drew  the  bar,  unsneck’d  the  door, 

Ah !  wae’s  me,  whareto  cam  ye  o’er 
The  muir  sae  late  at  e’en,  jo  ?” 

She  loot  him  in  but  ae  nicht. 

But  ae  nicht,  but  ae  nicht ; 

Ah  !  wae’s  me  for  that  ae  nicht ; 

The  fause  ane  ne’er  cam  back  again. 

Jamieson  s  Popular  Ballads,  Vol.  II,  p.  339. 

In  English,  She  tripped  over  the  floor  on  tiptoe :  She 
drew  the  bar,  and  unfastened  the  door.  Alas  I  wherefore 
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came  you  across  the  moor  so  late  at  nighty  my  love  ?”  She 
let  him  in  but  for  one  nighty  but  for  one  single  night.  Woe 
is  me  for  that  single  night :  the  false  one  never  returned  to 
her  again  ! 


Note  r.  p.  38. 

Among  other  resemblances  in  the  text,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  numerals  in  Sanscrit  and  Slavonic  are 
pointed  out.  As  this  resemblance  has  not  been 
often  noticed,  the  Editor  shall  subjoin  the  follow¬ 
ing  instances  of  it,  communicated  by  Colonel 
Walker  of  Bowland. 


Sanscrit. 

Slavic. 

Sanscrit. 

Slavic. 

Den,  day. 

Den,  day^ 

Vark,  the  top. 

Vakh,  the  summit. 

Nist,  night. 

Nostith,  night. 

Gohsti,  hermits. 

Gasti,  foreigners'. 

Sneg,  a  snowy  height. 

Sneg,  a  hill. 

Pala,  a  small  tub. 

Pala,  a  tent. 

Gra,  hail. 

Grad,  hail. 

Noot,  new. 

Nov,  new. 

Vuntie,  wind. 

Vanti,iWind. 

Yu  veil,  young. 

Yung,  young. 

Jup,  heat. 

Japtvi,  heat. 

Dev,  a  god. 

Div,  a  god. 

Jupti,  ditto. 

Deva,  a  god. 

Devny,  a  god. 

Agni,  fire. 

Ogon,  fire. 

Stite,  to  sit. 

Sidite,  to  sit. 

Lax,  a  sight. 

Louchj  a  ray  of  light. 

Dati,  to  give. 

Dati,  to  give. 

Mnr,  death. 

More,  a  plague. 

Theega,  a  woman. 

Stargga  Babba ,  an  old 

Van,  sound. 

Soon, sound. 

woman. 

Sel,  salt. 

Sol,  salt. 

Mat,  a  mother. 

Mat,  a  mother. 

Aka,  eyes. 

Oko,  eyes. 

Brat,  a  younger 

Brat,  a  brother. 

Nasa,  the  nose. 

Nas,  the  nose. 

brother. 

Ost,  a  bone. 

Cost,  a  bone. 

Opas,  a  fast. 

Post,  a  fast. 

Galun,  a  height. 

Kholm,  an  elevation. 

Mena,  monthly. 

Mena,  monthly. 

Note  G.  p.  49. 

Herodotus,  son  of  Lyxes,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassos,  in  Caria,  484  years  before  our  era ;  of  a  li¬ 
terary  family.  His  uncle  was  Panyasis,  the  poet. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  history, 
which  was  then  becoming  fashionable  in  Greece ; 
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and  travelled  for  information  into  European  Greece, 
Thrace,  Scythia,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Africa.  He 
visited  Colchos,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
the  Getae,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Thracians,  in 
his  way  to  Macedonia.  He  afterwards  read  his 
works  in  the  assemblies  of  Greece,  with  great  and 
merited  approbation.  He  appears  to  have  died  at 
Thurium,  in  Italy,  a  place  where  he  had  chosen  to 
reside  ;  for  his  native  country  was  unworthy  of  his 
talents  and  love  of  liberty.  His  death  took  place  at 
a  mature  period.  His  works,  written  in  an  admi¬ 
rably  simple  and  sweet  style,  were  universally  read ; 
but  they  were  too  learned  for  his  countrymen  in 
Greece,  who  soon  abandoned  the  true  method  of 
collecting  knowledge  by  travel  and  experience,  and 
consequently  wanted  the  means  of  verifying  his 
narratives.  They,  like  all  ignorant  and  conceited 
reasoners,  denied  the  truth  of  whatever  did  not 
consist  with  their  own  experience.  We  owe  to  He¬ 
rodotus  an  unique  description  of  the  Scythian  tribes. 

I  willingly  collect  from  him  the  following  facts,  mi¬ 
nute  indeed,  and  unimportant,  if  taken  separately, 
but  of  exceedingly  great  value  in  confirming  those  of 
ancient  history.  1 .  The  Scy thae,  a  tribe  which  had 
long  maintained  war  with  the  Massagetae,  a  nume¬ 
rous  nation  beyond  the  Araxes,  (Herodotus  con¬ 
founds  the  Oxas,  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  with 
the  Araxa,  or  Rass,  on  the  west,  or  with  the  Rha 
or  Wolga,)  emigrated  from  the  Caspian,  and  at-  ' 
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tacked  the  Cimmerii,  in  the  Crimea.  The  Cimme- 
rii  retreated  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine 
into  Asia  Minor.  The  Scythae  pursued  them,  but 
entered  by  the  defile  of  Derbend  into  Media.  They 
conquered  the  Medes  under  Cuacshrou,  or  Cyax- 
ares,  A.  C.  N.  633.  They  governed  or  plunder¬ 
ed  Asia  twenty-eight  years.  Vide  Herodotus,  B.  I. 
c.  103 — 106.  Their  king  was  Maduas,  son  of  Pro- 
tothues.  Ib.  c.  103.  They  pillaged  the  temple  of 
Ascalon,  in  Syria ;  and  imagined  that  they  were 
punished  for  that  with  a  disease,  which  they  called 
un»manning,  or  making  effeminate.  Persons  so  af¬ 
fected  they  entitled  En-arees,  from  an,  not,  and 
AioR,  a  man.  Vide  Herodotus,  ibid.  c.  105,  and 
B.  IV.  c.  67.  They  were  driven  back,  or  returned 
into  their  country.  The  proper  names  of  the  Scy¬ 
thae  and  Massagetae  convince  me  that  they  were 
one  people.  See  the  description  of  the  Massagetae 
in  their  plains,  east  of  the  Caspian.  Herodotus,  B.  I. 
c.  S04,  to  the  end.  Above  all,  compare  c.  S15  with 
the  end  of  c.  201.  Their  dominions  reached  the 
Wolga,  and  were  opposite  to  those  of  the  Issedons, 
c.  201.  The  Thyssagetae  must  be  considered  as  re¬ 
lated  to  them.  I  consider  the  words  get  and  gen, 
which  also  appear  in  such  words  as  Molo-geni 
and  Machageni,  to  mean  sons  or  men;  for  it  is 
perfectly  certain,  that  matai  is  from  magt,  a  son, 
a  man,  or  an  individual  of  a  tribe.  In  all  savage 
countries,  tribes  are  often  called  so.  Beni,  in  Ara- 
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bia,  is  synonymous  with  magtai,  in  Scythia.  This 
word  is  common  to  the  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  per¬ 
haps  Sanscrit.  Molo-geni  is  the  little  tribe  :  Ma- 
CHA-GENi  the  great  tribe  :  Madai  is  tribes  :  Sau- 
RO-MATAi,  northern  tribes.  The  Scythae  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  recent  origin,— Herodotus,  B.  IV. 
c.  5  5  but  they  involved  it  in  fable.  They  said  their 
first  king  was  Targitaus,  a  son  of  Papai,  (Jupiter,) 
and  the  river  Borysthenes,  (Bristna  or  Dnieper.) 
He  had  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  Co- 
laxais.  Herod,  ibid.  c.  5 — -8.  I  suspect  that  xais 
is  the  Sanscrit  shish,  a  child  or  son ;  and  that  Co- 
LA-XAis  means  little  or  younger  son  ;  but  1  do  not 
affirm  this  conjecture.  Coloxais  became  king.  He¬ 
rodotus,  B.  I.  c.  5,  The  Scythae  of  this  race  were 
in  that  country  till  very  late  in  Roman  times.  See 
a  remarkable  story  of  Tirgatao,  (let  the  philologist 
remark  the  feminine  of  Targitaus,)  a  princess  of  the 
Ixomatae,  or  Ixibatae,  a  tribe  on  the  Maeotis,  in 
Polyaeni  Stratagemata,  Lib.  VHI.  Her  husband 
was  king  of  the  Sindi,  a  tribe-name  from  the  river 
Sindus,  which  falls  into  the  Maeotis,  not  far  from 
the  modern  Azove.  Vid.  Cellarii  Geo.  Antiq.  tab. 
Sarmatiae.  Observe,  that  this  Sindus  is  synonymous 
with  the  Sindu,  or  Indus,  which  comes  from  the 
Sanscrit  Syind,  run  ;  or,  if  you  choose,  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  Swind,  having  the  same  sense.  The  Palus 
Maiotis  was  named  from  the  Sarmatic  Maioti  or 
Matai,  one  of  their  tribes.  Tirgritao  lived  in  the 
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time  of  Satyrus,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  In  B.  I. 
c.  11,  Herodotus  delivers  his  own  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Scythae.  It  is  acquiesced  in  by  subse¬ 
quent  writers.  The  Scythae  had  this  name  from 
scEOT,  to  shoot.  ScEOTTA  is  an  archer  5  but  they 
called  themselves  Scolotai,  from  sculas,  (sceola,) 
which  signifies  a  shooter  or  archer.  It  was  the 
name  of  one  of  their  kings :  Herodotus,  B.  IV. 
c.  6.  He  relates  their  very  savage  manners  and 
customs  :  Ibid.  c.  59 — 82.  This  part  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  is  exceedingly  valuable.  He  relates  the  names 
of  their  deities  ;  forms  of  sacrifice  ;  singular  rites  at 
the  convening  of  their  tribes  on  the  moat-heap  ; 
worship  of  the  sabre  ;  scalping  of  their  enemies, 
and  using  the  skull  for  a  cup  ;  divination  by  the  wil¬ 
low-rods  ;  funerals  of  their  kings,  and  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  This  chapter  is  the  original  portrait  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  and  of  all  the  tribes  which  have  issued  from  it. 
The  Gothic  nations  learned  from  that  country  to 
drink  out  of  the  dreadful  harnis-scala,  or  skull- 
cup  ;  to  pour  blood  on  the  sabre  fixed  on  the  summit 
of  the  moat,  and  to  hang  impaled  men  and  animals 
around. 

I  state  it  as  certain,  that  all  the  Scythian  nations, 
with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  the  elder 
Greek  writers,  had  a  close  affinity  with  the  Medes 
and  Indians.  It  will  be  shown  presently  that  the 
ancient  Medes  and  Indians  were  one  people.  But 
the  northern  deserts  were  filled  with  their  colonies, 
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consisting  of  vagrant  discontented  hordes,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  became  independent  of  the  main 
body  of  those  nations.  Till  the  time  of  Deioces 
(Deioca,  or  Devyoca,)  the  Medes  were  an  unsettled 
nation,  divided  into  many  tribes,  the  Busi,  Pa- 
retacenies,  Struchates,  Arizantes,  Bodies,  Magi, 
and  others.  They  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  un¬ 
der  Arbaces  (Arbaca,)  and  remained  under  their 
own  laws.  But  Deioces  made  them  formidable  about 
A.  C.  N.  709.  The  Sanscrit  scholar  will  see  in  the 
names  of  Deioces,  Phraortes,  Cuaxares,  Astuiagas, 
Mandana,  Spaco,  Mithradates,  and  Curvesh,  or  Gy¬ 
ros,  the  true  Indian  appearance.  Hundreds  of  Per¬ 
sic  and  Median  names  in  dates  reveal  their  descent. 
From  DATTA,  given,  mithra-datta  is  given  of 
Mithra.  The  Persians  borrowed  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  of  generation  from  the  Assyrians,  who  call¬ 
ed  her  Mulitta,  from  walada,  in  Arabic,  &c.  to 
bear.  See  Herodotus,  B.  I.  c.  131.  The  Persians 
translated  this  by  Mithra,  mother ;  which,  at  this 
day,  is  nearly  the  pronunciation  in  Scotland.  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  follow  up  ancient 
history  with  such  confirmation.  The  sun  also  was 
termed  Mithur,  as  is  the  case  in  Sanscrit  at  this 
distant  period. 

The  gods  of  Scythia  (vide  Herodotus,  B.  IV. 
c.  59)  were  Papai,  father  Jupiter  ;  his  wife,  Apia, 
the  earth  ;  Tabiti,  goddess  of  fire  ;  the  celestial 
Venus,  called  Artimpasa  ;  Apollo,  called  Oitos- 
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cuRos  ;  Neptune,  or  the  sea-god,  Thami-masadas. 
The  native  name  of  the  god  of  war,  their  favourite 
deity,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  I  venture  to  state  that 
it  was  Ara,  or  Aria.  We  are  able  to  explain  the 
greater  part  of  these  names.  Babai,  or  Papai,  is 
father,  of  which  more  presently  ;  Apia  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  from  the  Sanscrit  ap,  generate  or  grow  ;  and 
TABiTi  is  an  evident  Sanscrit  noun  in  form,  sense, 
and  gender.  It  is  from  tab,  or  tap,  in  Persic  and 
Sanscrit,  to  shine,  burn,  or  heat ;  in  Greek,  the- 
po  ;  in  Latin,  tep-eo.  The  feminine  termination 
in  I  is  peculiarly  Sanscritic  and  Persic.  It  occurs  in 
Visigothic,  but  not  in  the  later  Teutonic  dialects. 
Oitoscuros  (see  a  curious  inscription  given  by 
Marquard  Gud.  in  his  Inscriptiones  Ant.  p.  56, 
No.  2,  and  quoted  by  Larcher,  Traduct.  d’Hero- 
dote ;  Tom.  III.  p.  481)  was  written  by  some 
Greeks  Foitosuros,  which  is  the  proper  reading 
in  Hesychius,  Gontosuros;  and  very  justly  ob¬ 
served  to  be  so  by  Larcher,  ibid.  p.  480.  The  in¬ 
scription  is  “  Thea  sel.  oitoskura.  kai.  Apol- 
LONO  OlTOSKURO  MiTHRA.  M.  OuLIUS  PloCA- 
Mos.  Neokoros.  aneth.”  M.  Oulius  Plocamos 
has  dedicated  to  the  goddess  the  Moon,  Oitoskura, 
and  to  Apollo,  Oitoskuros.  Now,  the  Scythian 
word  was  evidently  woit,  or  woido-skeor,  wide- 
shooting  ;  in  Greek,  hecaergos  ;  common  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  applicable  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Mith¬ 
ras  is  the  masculine  of  Mithra,  and  signifies  fa- 
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ther.  Many  of  the  Scythian  kings  were  called  Idan- 
THYRSUS,  from  THURS,  or  THORS,  whicli  signifies 
a  strong  man  or  hero.  In  the  Teutonic,  it  means  a 
strong  robber,  a  giant,  a  very  tall  gigantic  spectre. 
See  Lye’s  Dictionary,  voce  Thyrs.  The  name  of 
Thor,  the  god  of  strength,  is  well  known.  The 
Sanscrit  root  is  Thra,  be  strong  or  firm  :  the  radi¬ 
cal  is  THRAG.  Thami-mas^das  means  the  sea-king; 
for  we  have  the  testimony  of  -  Pliny,  that  Temer- 
INDA  is  the  end  of  the  sea.  Themis-skura  seems  to 
be  the  sea-shore :  it  was  a  plain,  and  also  a  city,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  by  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Thermodon.  It  is  this  Thermodon,  according  to  the 
Anonymi  Descriptionem  Ponti  Euxini ;  at  which 
they  say,  the  Amazones  dwelt  towards  its  mouth, 
in  a  town  called  Themiscyra.  Masada  is  evident¬ 
ly  for  majada,  a  great  man.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Scythia  is  called  Octamasades  :  Herodotus,  IV. 
c.  80.  Ares  is  the  Greek  name  of  Mars  :  in  Visi- 
gothic,  it  is  harya,  from  har,  or  here,  an  army. 
The  celebrated  Arminius  was  called  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  Ar-mann.  The  Medes  were  called  by 
themselves,  in  old  times,  Arii,  or,  as  the  Syrians 
wrote  it,  Haria.  It  appears  in  many  Persic  and 
Scythian  names,  such  as  Aridates,  (Ari-datta, 
given  of  Mars  ;)  Aridaeus,  Artantas,  Arimanes, 
&c.  The  names  of  the  seven  nobles  of  Media  and 
Persia,  in  the  days  of  Ahsweros,  (so  the  Jews  wrote 
Xerxes,)  were  Carsona,  Setar,  Adamata,  Tarshish, 
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Maras,  Marsna,  Mamucan  ;  several  of  which  are 
obviously  Sanscrit.  The  names  of  Haman’s  children 
were  parshan-datha,  in  Persian,  given ;  dal* 
FON,  ASPATHA,  from  ASP,  a  leader  ;  poratha,  al¬ 
lotted  ;  ADALYA  ;  ARiDATHA,  wai'-given,  or  given 
of  the  great ;  parmasta,  the  highest  or  foremost, 
from  pari,  over,  or  exceeding ;  parima,  being  in 
the  state  of  before  ;  parimasta,  highest ;  ari-sai, 
ARi-DAi,  and  vaizata.  These  are  almost  plain  San¬ 
scrit.  Observe,  that  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic  and 
Indian,  were  one.  The  queen’s  name  was  Vashti, 
which,  I  believe,  is  beautiful.  All  classic  scholars 
remember  Parusatis,  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Cyrus :  the  name  is  Parivashti,  feminine,  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  Many  names  of  women  ended  in  i, 
as  SusiGAMBi,  mother  of  the  last  Daravesh,  or  Da- 
REios  ;  but  many  also  in  a,  as  in  Sanscrit.  Roxa¬ 
na,  in  Sanscrit,  Rajana,  and  rajni,  means  a  queen 
or  royal  woman.  Mordecai  is  not  from  the  Chal¬ 
dee  or  Hebrew,  as  some  ignorant  Orientalists  sup¬ 
pose  ;  but  from  mord,  or  murd,  a  man ;  and  cai, 
pure ;  both  Persic.  Ctesias,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  several  useful  facts,  which  have  been 
called  lies,  tells  us,  in  the  Extract  of  his  History  of 
India,  preserved  by  Photius,  that  a  certain  Indian 
animal,  which  he  describes  from  fabulous  authority, 
is  called  martichora,  which  he  translates  anthro- 
poFAGos,  man-eater.  Mart,  or  mard,  is  man  ;  and 
CHORA  is  ordinary  Pei  sic,  from  cherden,  to  eat.  Fie 
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gives  us  the  Indian  words  dicairos,  just ;  hupo- 
BAROS,  good-giving  or  bearing.  Sipta-choras, 
sweet-eating  or  tasted  5  in  Sanscrit,  sipta,  sweet ; 
CALUSTRi,  dog-headed ;  ballade,  useful  or  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  CROCOTTA,  the  wolf-dog  ;  gurk,  or  groc,  a 
wolf.  Most  of  these  are  easily  verified.  The  name 
HARD  signifies  a  mortal :  a- hard  is  immortal : 
MAR  is  also  found  in  the  same  sense  in  many  Persic 
and  Scythian  names.  The  Sanscrit  root  is  mrt, 
which  changes  to  mar,  die ;  the  Persic  merden, 
MIR,  die.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  the  Sax¬ 
on  MORD,  death ;  or  the  Latin  mors  5  all  from 
MAG,  to  bruise ;  and  its  derivative  mar,  hurt, 
kill.  The  names  mardi,  mori,  morden,  and 
MOREN,  were  used  by  the  Finns,  a  tribe  once 
in  the  vicinity  of  India.  The  Permians,  Mordoi- 
nes,  &c.,  were  their  descendants.  The  Aterens 
and  Morden-semnis,  subdued  by  the  great  Her¬ 
mann  c,  king  of  the  Goths,  a  short  time  before  the 
Hunnic  invasion  of  Scythia,  were  of  that  race.  See 
Jornandes.  The  Persic  words  Dara,  Daravesh, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  are  explained  by  He¬ 
rodotus,  B.  VI.  c.  98,  thus  :  dara,  holding,  re¬ 
pression  ;  dareios  or  daravesh,  he  who  represses 
or  holds ;  Xerxes,  a  warrior ;  Artaxerxes,  a 
great  warrior.  The  common  verb  dashten,  dar, 
darem,  (see  list  of  irregulars  in  Sir  William  Jones’ 
Persic  Grammar)  signifies  to  hold.  It  is  dhra  or 
thra  in  Sanscrit,  to  hold  firmly  :  vesh  is  the  com- 
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mon  affix.  See  the  grammar  above  mentioned. 
Xerxes  was  written  ahswer-osh.  Its  ancient  form 
seems  to  have  been  Xara-vesh,  from  a  Zend  or 
Sanscrit,  radical,  beginning  with  x  or  csii.  Arta, 
great,  is  common  to  all  the  old  dialects.  It  was 
formed  from  ag,  wag,  and  hag,  all  three  signify¬ 
ing  lift,  raise,  (see  table  of  radicals.)  We  find  art, 
elevated, in  Celtic  ;  orthos,  erect,  raised,  in  Greek: 
its  oldest  forms  were  arota,  aroda,  haroda,  lift- 
ed,  high,  raised,  great.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  fur¬ 
nish  abundance  of  its  compounds ;  for  example, 
ARTEEs,  the  great  men,  an  old  name  of  the  Persians; 
ARTA-SYRAS,  the  lioii  of  the  great ;  arto-xares, 
either  soldier  or  servant  of  the  great ;  Artontes, 
(Artonta,  a  present  participle,)  father  of  Bagae- 
us,  which  signifies  a  servant,  from  bag,  serve  ; 
Aru ANDES,  in  Sanscrit  Arawanda,  governor  of 
Egypt  for  Cambyses  ;  Artaunta,  in  Sanscrit  Ar~ 
TAWANTA,  daughter  of  Masistes,  (Majista,  the 
greatest  or  tallest ;)  Artustona,  daughter  of  Cy¬ 
rus.  Cyrus  is  Khor-vesh  :  Cyaxares  is  Khuac- 
shrou  or  CosROU.  The  secretary  of  Cyrus  was 
Mithradatha ;  see  Ezra,  c.  1.  The  name  of  the 
herdsman,  who  saved  his  life  when  an  infant,  He¬ 
rodotus,  B.  I.  c.  110,  was  Mitradates.  His  nurse’s 
name  was  but  homely  ;  it  was  Spaco,  a  bitch.  This 
word  is  the  feminine  of  svaga,  a  dog  ;  in  modern 
Persic  sug.  As  dogs  in  Teutonic  were  called  hund, 
frpm  HEND,  to  pursue,  catch  ;  so,  in  Persic  and 
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Sanscrit,  they  were  named  from  swag,  to  run. 
SvAN,  from  swAGN,  is  the  Sanscrit  crude  noun. 
Among  the  Slavi,  the  ordinary  name  is  suba- 
Ko,  which  is  theirs  from  their  ancestors,  the 
Medes. 

Having  prepared  the  way,  I  now  insert  a  list  of 
the  Scythian  kings  and  chiefs,  from  Herodotus ; 
Scyles,  Ariapithes,  Spargapithes,  king  of  the  Aga- 
thyrsi ;  Octamasades,  Oricus,  Idanthyrsus,  Taxa- 
cis,  Scopasis,  Abaris,  Anacharsis,  Spargapises,  son 
of  Tomuris,  queen  of  the  Massagetae  ;  Ariantas, 
king  of  the  Scythae.  In  these,  the  Persic  or  San¬ 
scrit  form  is  quite  obvious  ;  particularly  in  Arianta, 
Ariapitha,  Spargapisa,  and  Spargapitha,  which  are 
the  original  names.  Sparethra  (Sanscrit)  was  wife 
of  Amorges,  king  of  the  Sacae,  the  common  Per¬ 
sic  name  for  Scythae.  Ctesias  calls  the  king  of  the 
Scythae,  who  opposed  Darius,  Scytharces,  and  his 
brother  Marsagetes  ;  but  these  are  Persian  ap¬ 
pellations.  Arces,  in  the  end  of  words,  such  as 
TANUOXARCES,  signifies  rule,  from  arh,  to  com¬ 
mand  or  rule,  Sanscrit. 

In  Scythian,  arima-spo-u  signified  one-eyed, 
from  ARiMA,  one,  and  spou,  an  eye  ;  Herodotus, 
B.  IV.  c.  ^7*  Both  words  are  not  Gothic  ;  ari- 
MA  seems  to  be  from  a,  one,  and  rim  a,  num¬ 
ber.  Spou  is  related  to  spic  or  spaec  ;  Latin,  spe- 
cio,  look,  from  spag,  to  seize.  In  the  preterite,  it 
has  spoc.  Examples  signified  sacred  ways ;  an  ob- 
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scure  name,  in  which  I  discern  only  the  word  wigs, 
or  WEGAS,  the  plural  of  weg,  a  way.  En-arees 
signifies  un-manned,  turned  like  a  woman,  from 
EN,  not,  and  aior,  a  man.  Among  the  Teutonic 
nations,  a  soft  person  of  this  kind  was  called  bae- 
DEL,  from  BAED  (bagd,)  soft ;  in  later  times,  abai- 
TIE,  or  BAITIE«BUMEL. 

A  few  of  the  names  of  the  Scythian  rivers  may 
be  inserted  here.  It  must,  however,  be  premised, 
that  rivers  are  generally  named  by  an  older  people 
than  the  Scythians  could  pretend  to  be.  Most  of 
the  British  rivers  are  of  Cymraig  and  Celtic  deri¬ 
vation,  though  the  Saxons  have  held  this  island 
much  longer  than  the  Scythae  had  possessed  their 
deserts.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  the  Thra¬ 
cian  and  Scythian  dialects  were  radically  the  same  ; 
only  the  former  more  related  to  the  Western,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Indian  or  Median  languages.  The 
Celtic  nations  obtained  their  language,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  their  names  of  rivers  from  the  East. 
Hence  we  see  some  of  their  rivers  called  Rhodan 
and  Eridan,  that  which  runs;  and  Podi,  that  which 
goes  ;  Nedi,  that  which  rolls  ;  Isara,  the  water  ; 
all  of  oriental  extraction.  Some  of  the  Thracian 
rivers  are  Drav,  the  driving  or  rapid  stream  ;  Sav, 
either  the  soft  or  the  sweeping  river ;  Drin  and 
Dril,  the  little  Drav  ;  Margus,  from  mar,  a  com¬ 
mon  name  of  waters  :  we  have  Marus,  Meros,  Ma- 
RTscus,  and  Margus,  all  from  this  word. — Cia- 
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I3RUS,  uncertain  ;  jatrus,  the  water  ;  oescus,  the 
water,  from  ea  ;  the  derivative  is  easc,  or  eagsk. 
— Strumon,  the  runner  or  stream  ;  Hebrus,  Ibe- 
Rus,  a  very  common  appellation  in  Europe,  which, 
1  think,  signifies  the  riser  or  sweller ;  but  of  this  I 
am  not  yet  certain.  The  Danube  was  called  Ister 
by  the  Bessi  and  other  Thracians,  which  signifies 
water.  The  names  Dana,  Danuba,  Danuva,  are 
related  to  Tanai,  or  Dana-i,  all  from  tana,  the 
spreading  or  broad  stream.  Tag,  to  spread,  in  the 
participle  preterite,  is  tana,  broad  or  spread  :  Do- 
netza  means  the  little  Tanai.  Tibisc  is  from  tib, 
of  which  I  have  not  investigated  the  meaning. 
Gerrh  and  gerass  signify  whirling  or  wind¬ 
ing.  The  Scythian  name  of  the  Gerassus  was  Po- 
rata  or  Prut.  Vid.  Herodotus,  B.  IV.  c.  48. 
Artana,  Artisc  or  Irtish,  Arar,  and  Axius, 
would  soon  be  appropriated  by  a  Celtic  etymolo¬ 
gist  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  specu¬ 
lations  similar  to  those  of  the  learned  Bochart,  who 
found  Phoenicians  everywhere.  Oarus  is  war,  wa¬ 
ter  :  Naparis  is  a  feminine  name  like  Tanais. 
Hypanis,  and  hypacyris,  and  hysgis,  are,  in  their 
native  forms,  kubani,  perhaps  gubani  ;  kubake- 
RT,  its  diminutive  ;  and  kurgi  ;  all,  I  am  certain, 
of  Scythian,  that  is,  of  Sanscrit  origin.  The  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  Tyra  is  Bog,  or  Boug,  God ;  for 
the  ancient  Slavi  worshipped  rivers.  The  names 
Rha  and  Wolga  are  from  rha,  to  run,  and  wolg, 
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to  roll.  Araxa  means  in  ancient  Persic  the  rush¬ 
er  or  racer.  Cur  is  winding  ;  for  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  stream  was  named  from  Cyrus.  The 
Arag  flows  from  the  Iberian  mountains  into  the 
Cur.  The  Sindus,  which  runs  into  the  Maeotis, 
and  the  Apsarus,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine,  are 
evidently  the  same  with  the  Indian  Sindu  and  Ap- 
sara.  The  north-west  tribes  of  India  pronounced 
the  Sanscrit  s  and  sh  like  kh  or  h.  (See  Dr  Wil¬ 
kins’  Sanscrit  Grammar,  p.  10,  and  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit  in  the  Second  Part 
of  this  work.)  Hence  they  said  hind  for  sind  ;  her 
for  SARWA,  all  j  HEM  for  SAM,  together  ;  and  the  like. 

The  last  Scythian  word  which  I  shall  mention  is 
AiOR-PATA,  because  it  reveals  the  nature  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  tends  to  confirm  a  part  of  ancient  history, 
which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  fabulous ;  and  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  Sauromatae,  by  flir  the 
greatest  of  all  the  northern  races.  Herodotus  in¬ 
forms  us,  B.  IV.  c.  110,  that  the  Scythae  derived  the 
Sauromatae,  who  were  their  allies,  and  in  his  time 
resided  in  a  large  tract,  about  what  is  now  called 
the  isthmus  of  Tzaritsine;  from  an  intercourse  which 
some  young  men  of  their  country  had  with  a  colony 
of  Amazones.  Some  ancient  and  many  modern  au¬ 
thors  have  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  people  ; 
as  the  Amazones  are  reported  to  have  admitted  no 
men  into  their  community,  but  to  have  maintained 
themselves  by  arms,  and  to  have  supported  their 
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state  by  an  unnatural  exclusion  of  men.  But  such 
scepticism  is  too  often  the  result  of  reasoning  on 
facts  without  collateral  knowledge.  Procopius,  Go¬ 
thic  History,  B.  IV.  views  this  portion  of  history 
in  a  rational  manner.  He  considers  these  women 
to  have  been  the  wives  of  a  tribe,  of  which  the  males 
had  gone  on  some  distant  and  probably  unsuccess¬ 
ful  expedition.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythae,  at 
the  beginning  of  Book  IV.  The  warlike  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Sauromatic  women,  their  custom  of 
mounting  on  horseback,  and  the  law  which  obliged 
every  girl  to  kill  an  enemy  before  she  was  married, 
were  observed  by  that  historian  in  person.  Plato, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Laws,  Book  VIL  says,  I  know 
that  there  are  about  or  on  the  Euxine  innumerable 
myriads  of  w^omen,  whom  they  call  Sauroraatides, 
who  have  by  institution  an  equal  share  of  exercise 
with  the  men,  not  only  in  horsemanship,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  other  arms.’’  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine,  in  his  treatise  respecting  water 
and  situation,  says,  Their  women  ride  and  shoot 
and  throw  darts  from  horseback,  and  fight  with 
enemies,  while  they  are  unmarried  ;  nor  are  they 
married  until  they  have  killed  three  enemies.”  He 
adds,  they  burn  from  infancy  (brefothen)  the  right 
breast,  that  it  may  not  hinder  their  archery.  For, 
while  the  girls  are  infants,  the  mothers  apply  a 
brass  instrument,  made  for  the  purpose,  heated  to 
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the  right  breast,  and  it  is  reduced  by  fire  (epi  caie- 
tai.)  Such  is  the  account  of  Plato  and  Hippocrates 
of  the  Sarmatae  of  their  times.  Now,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  very  legitimate  ;  the  Amazones  on  the  Ther- 
modon  were  a  race  of  savages  who  had  lost  their 
husbands,  and  having  those  warlike  habits,  not  only 
maintained  a  state  by  themselves,  but  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Scythae  proper  called 
them  AiOR-PATA,  from  aior,  (says  Herodotus,)  a 
man,  and  fata,  to  kill ;  in  Greek,  androctones. 
The  word  is  aior-fata,  a  man-slayer  ;  and  it  is 
decidedly  of  Indian  or  Persian  origin.  The  Sax¬ 
on  and  Visigothic  wair,  wer,  and  weor,  is,  in 
Sanscrit,  wira,  a  man,  a  brave  man,  in  Greek, 
HERDS,  from  weros;  and  fata  is  striking,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  slight  inspection  of  the  Hindu 
language  and  laws,  in  which  fatuk  is  beating.  On 
the  authority  of  this  word,  which  approaches  the 
Gothic  so  nearly,  it  has  been  rashly  inferred,  that 
the  Scythae  were  Goths.  But  let  the  attentive 
reader  not  be  guided  by  one  word,  but  by  all  that 
have  been  inserted  above,  or  are  elsewhere  preserv*- 
ed.  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  not,  after  exami¬ 
nation,  admit  that  hypothesis.  I  may  add,  that  the 
later  Greek  writers  did  apply  the  name  of  Scythae 
to  the  Goths,  and  indeed  to  every  nation  living 
north  of  the  Euxine.  The  writers  who  use  their 
authority  to  establish  a  system  on  this  head,  are 
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either  defective  in  discernment,  or  in  a  love  for  real 
knowledge. 

The  district  of  the  Amazones  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thermodon.  Their  capital  was  Themis- 
cyra.  One  of  them  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of 
Sinope,  concerning  which  we  have  the  following 
remarkable  notice  in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  : 
‘‘  Ho  de  Andr5n  fesin,  mian  ton  Amazonon  fu- 
gousan  eis  Ponton  para  ton  basilea  tu  topou,  pinou- 
san  te  pleiston  oinon  prosagoreuthenai  Sinopen.’’ 
But  Andron  says,  that  one  of  the  Amazones,  hav¬ 
ing  fled  into  Pontos  to  the  king  of  the  place,  and 
drinking  very  much  wine,  was  called  Sinope. 
Vossius,  in  his  notes  to  Justin,  who  tells  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Amazones  in  a  very  distinct,  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  a  probable  manner,  observes  that 
the  name  should  have  been  written  Sanape  ;  be¬ 
cause,  among  the  Scholia  on  the  second  book  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  it  is  written  ‘‘Epei  de  hoi  me- 
thiisoi  Sandpai  legontai  para  Thraxin  hei  dialectoi 
chrontai  kai  Amazones,  detlienai  ten  polin  Sana- 
pen,  epeita  cata  phthoran  Sinope.’’— “  Because 
drunkards  are  called  sanapai  among  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  which  dialect  the  Amazones  also  use,  the 
town  was  called  Sanape,  then,  by  corruption,  Si¬ 
nope.”  This  is  a  very  important  notice  ;  the 
Thracians  call  persons  addicted  to  liquor  sanapai  ; 
the  writer  reckons  that  they  and  the  Amazones 
speak  the  same  language,  and  that  Sinope  was 
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named  from  one  of  that  community.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  this  person  assumes  the  existence  of 
a  nation  of  Amazones  in  his  owm  time ;  an  opinion 
long  current  in  Greece,  on  account  of  the  manners 
of  the  Sarmatic  women.  As  to  the  Thracian  tongue, 
he  could  not  be  greatly  mistaken  ;  and  the  word 
SANAPE  is  evidently  genuine.  It  is  from  pi,  a 
drinker,  and  the  Sanscrit  preposition  sam  or  san, 
together.  Both  terms  are  common  in  Sanscrit, 
and  ill  Slavonic,  its  descendant.  The  proper  form 
is  SAM-Pi,  she  who  drinks  much. 

The  origin  of  the  Sauromatae  is  ascribed,  on 
Scythian  authority,  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Scy- 
thae  with  the  Amazones,  driven  by  chance  upon 
their  shores.  For  the  difference  of  manners  be¬ 
tween  the  Scythian  and  Sarmatic  women,  see  He¬ 
rodotus,  B.  IV.  Sect,  or  Chap.  114;  a  proof  of 
the  difference  of  these  nations.  The  Sauromatae 
spoke  Scythic,  but  not  purely,  because  they  were 
descended  partly  from  strangers ;  Herodotus, 
Sect,  or  Chap.  117*  It  is  evident  that  they  were 
a  kindred  race  ;  though  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  II. 
Sect.  43,  relates  what  appears  to  be  their  true  ori¬ 
gin  :  “  The  Scythians,  having  subdued  a  part  of 
Asia,  made  several  tribes  leave  it ;  and,  amongst 
others,  one  of  Medes,  which  passed  towards  the 
Tanais,  and  founded  the  nation  of  the  Sauroma- 
taed*  In  Pliny’s  age  they  had  spread  along  the 
Euxine.  Speaking  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  he  says,* 
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Lib.  VI.  c.  7>  “  Incolunt  Sarmatae,  Medorum  ut 
1‘erunt  soboles,  et  ipsi  in  multa  genera  divisi.’’ 
P.  Mela,  Lib.  IV.  c.  3,  says,  “  Sarmatae,  gens  ha- 
bitu  armisque  Parthicae  proxima.’^  And  Justin, 
from  Trogus  speaking  of  the  Parthians  who  sub¬ 
dued  Persia,  says,  “  Sermo  his  inter  Scythicum 
Medicumque  medius  et  utrisque  mixtus.’^  The 
Parthi  (exiles,  from  pra,  to  drive  away,)  appear 
to  have  been  Sarmatae. 

The  Sarmatae  were  the  third  people,  who  took 
possession  of  the  immense  plain  from  the  Wolga 
to  the  Danube.  They  spread  as  far  as  the  Baltic ; 
and  gave  the  name  of  Sarmatia  to  the  whole  space 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Maeotis.  Of  their  race 
were  the  Sindi,  Jaxamatae,  Maeotae,  Hhoxalani, 
Jascii,  Teurilci,  and  Jazyges.  In  their  dialect  the 
Carpathian  hills  were  named  Krabat,  which  signi¬ 
fies  DORSUM,  the  back  or  range.  The  tribe,  which 
dwelt  on  these,  was  called  Carpi,  the  mountaineers. 
Krabat  and  karbat  are  in  Slavic  a  ridge  of  the 
back  or  of  hills.  Every  body  knows  the  Krabrats 
or  Croats,  near  Dalmatia,  so  named  from  the  hilly 
track  there.  Beyond  the  Carpat  range  they  were 
called  Veneti  or  Venedae  ;  see  Jornandes  de  Reb. 
Get.  p.  615,  cap.  5.  A  Median  tribe,  such  was 
their  own  account,  called  Veneti,  had  settled  on 
the  Adriatic  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  ;  see  Book  V. 
Sect.  9*  On  the  Baltic  the  Sarmatae  were  called 
Venadi  and  Lupiones  ^  see  the  Peutingerian  Tables. 
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From  their  houses,  fixed  on  waggons,  and  drawn 
along  their  immense  plains,  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  called  them  Basternae.  Tacitus,  De  Mor. 
Germ,  marks  the  insensible  union  of  the  German 
and  Sarmatic  manners  ;  particularly  among  the 
Venedi,  whom  he  joins  to  the  German  race,  but 
improperly,  as  is  known  from  the  account  of  later 
observers.  See  his  work,  towards  the  close. 

As  the  name  of  Sarmatae,  like  that  of  Scythae, 
became  vague  and  general ;  we  must  prove,  who 
those  were,  whom  the  ancient  writers  called  Sauro- 
matae.  It  appears  from  Jornandes,  who  had  per¬ 
sonal  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  they  were  the 
Slavi,  Venedi,  and  Antes.  His  authority  may  be 
collected  from  his  words,  c.  5,  p.  615,  De  Rebus 
Geticis.  Speaking  of  the  high  Alps  which  crown 
Dacia  below  the  Carpathian  mountains,  he  says, 

Juxta  quorum  sinistrum  latus,  quod  in  Aquilo- 
nem  vergit,  et  ab  ortu  Vistulae  fiuminis  per  im- 
mensa  spatia  venit,  Winidarum  natio  populosa  con- 
sedit.  Quorum  nomina  licet  nunc  pervarias  fami- 
lias  et  loca  mutentur,  principaliter  tamen  Sclavini 
et  Antes  nominantur.  Sclavini,  a  civitate  nova,  et 
Sclavino  Ruminunensi,  et  lacu  qui  appellatur  Mu¬ 
si  an  us,  usque  ad  Danastrum  et  in  Boreum  Viscla 
tenus  commorantur.  Hi  paludes  sylvasque  pro  ci- 
vitatibus  habent.  Antes  vero,  qui  sunt  eorum  for- 
tissimi,  qui  ad  Ponticum  mare  curvantur,  a  Danas- 
tro  extenduntur  usque  ad  Danubiura.”  For  a  true 
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and  genuine  portrait  of  the  old  Slavic  features, 
manners, and  government,  see  Procop.  Gotth.  B.III. 
The  Antae  and  Slav!  were,  according  to  him,  for¬ 
merly  one  people  ;  and  called  originally  Spori,  as 
he  thinks,  from  their  living  dispersed  over  a  great 
tract  of  country  beyond  the  Danube.  Both  na¬ 
tions  were  governed  by  assemblies,  not  by  mo- 
narchs.  They  acknowledged  one  God,  the  author 
of  the  thunder,  to  whom  all  things  were  reputed  as 
subject.  They  also  worshipped  rivers  and  nymphs, 
and  the  like.  They  considered  that  human  health 
or  success  went  not  by  fate,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
God  of  thunder,  to  whom  they  offered  oxen,  and 
similar  victims,  for  prosperity  in  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  He  adds,  that  their  hair  and  skin  were 
not  white,  nor  fair,  nor  black,  but  red  ;  that  they 
had  one  common  language,  wonderfully  barbarous  ; 
that  they  lived  in  miserable  cottages,  far  separated, 
not  long  stationary,  but  often  changed  in  place. 
Their  way  of  life  was  coarse  and  slothful  ;  their 
minds  simple,  like  those  of  the  Huns ;  that  they 
had  no  mail  nor  armour,  but  a  shield  and  javelin ; 
and  that  they  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  having 
only  drawers,  which  reached  to  their  waist.  They 
were  all  tall  and  robust.  Procopius  had  in  his 
mind  the  blooming  complexions,  and  the  red,  fair, 
and  white  colour  (for  that  was  a  common  variety) 
of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  long  locks,  which  he 
had  seen  in  Italy  and  Africa,  Their  mode  of  war- 
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fare  was  equally  barbarous  with  their  appearance  ; 
they  impaled  their  captives,  or  knocked  them  on 
the  head  with  clubs. 

The  religion  of  the  Slavi  and  Venedi  (Vends^ 
acknowledged  many  deities,  (see  Tooke’s  History 
of  Russia,  VoL  I.  Chap.  3 ;)  but  their  principal 
god  was  Perune  or  Perkune,  the  Thunderer.  The 
nymphs  of  forests  and  rivers  were  called  russalki, 
and  the  deformed  deities  of  the  woods  lechie  (syh 
vani.)  The  most  ancient  name  of  a  god  was  Bog, 
from  bag,  rich,  powerful.  Rivers  were  called  by  this 
ncame,  which  was  also  assumed  by  their  princes. 
The  word  bog  was  sometimes  pronounced  boje, 
as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  some  of  its  inflections. 
The  following  facts  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Sarmatae  and  Slavi. 

When  the  Huns,  joined  with  the  Alani,  burst 
in  upon  the  Goths,  A.  D.  375,  Hermanric  died, 
and  his  successor  Widimir  soon  after  fell  in  battle. 
Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  princes  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
retreated  slowly  towards  the  Danaster  or  Niester, 
and  approached  the  Danube  ;  but  Athanaric,  judge 
of  the  Visigoths,  made  a  stand,  till  the  Huns  crossed 
the  Danaster.  (Vide  Ammianus  Marc.  XXXI. 
c.  3  and  4.)  Then  “  eum  stupentem  ad  impetum 
primum,  amissis  quibusdam  suorum  coegerunt 
(Hunni)  ad  effugia  properare  montium  praerupto- 
rum.  Qua  rei  novitate,  majoreque  venturi  pavore 
constrictus,  a  superciliis  Gerasi  (the  Pruth)  flumi' 
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nis  adusque  Danubium,  Taifalorum  terras  praes- 
tringens,'muros  altius  agebat.’^  Athanaric  raised 
this  rude  fortification  for  his  defence  amidst  the 
rough  country  on  the  Pruth,  and  conducted  it 
from  the  hills  down  to  the  Danube.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Visigoths  deserted  him.  (Amm.  Marc. 
ihld.  c.  4.)  He  tried  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  empire  ;  but  seeing  others  denied  a  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  Danube,  and  dreading  a  refusal,  “  ad 
Caucadandensem  locum,  altitudine  sylvarum  inac- 
cessum  et  montium,  cum  suis  omnibus  declinavit, 
Sarmatis  inde  detrusis.”  The  Sarmatae  were  the 
old  inhabitants  of  that  country,  from  the  Sea  of 
Azove  to  the  Ister :  they  had  swallowed  up  the 
Scythae  of  Herodotus.  But  the  Alani  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  Crimea.  The  Goths  had  dispersed 
them  in  their  way  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Euxine, 
and  had  subdued  the  Rhoxalarii,  the  principal  tribe 
of  them.  As  soon  as  the  Alani  and  Huns  appear¬ 
ed,  the  Rhoxalani  revolted,  and  their  chief  joined 
them.  Hermanric  caused  his  wife  Sanielh  to  be 
torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  for  that  revolt.  Her 
brothers  Sar  and  Ammius  stabbed  Hermanric  for 
that  deed.  (Jorn.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  24.)  Athanaric 
drove  out  the  Sarmatae  from  the  Carpathian  hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  Pruth,  and  took  shelter 
there.  The  Huns  got  possession  of  the  plain 
country,  and  of  as  many  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  had 
not  emigrated  towards  the  Danube  ;  but  Wini- 
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tharic,  successor  of  Hermanric,  though  obliged  to 
become  tributary,  was  desirous  to  get  from  beneath 
the  Hunnic  yoke  :  “  Moleste  ferens  Hunnorum 
imperio  subjacere,  paululum  se  subtrahebat  ab  illis, 
suamque  dum  nititur  ostentare  virtutem,  in  Anta^ 
rum  fines  movit  procinctum,  eosque  dum  aggredi- 
tur,  prima  congressione  superatur :  deinde  fortiter 
egit,  regemque  eorum  Box  nomine,  cum  filiis  suis  et 
Ixx  primatibus,  in  exemplo  terroris,  cruci  affixit.’’ 
(Jorn.  de  R.  Get.  c.  48.)  Winitharic  wished  to 
emigrate  out  of  Hunnish  reach.  He  had  no  re- 

o  ^ 

source  but  to  attack  the  Antes  in  the  mountains, 
which  he  did,  and  crucified  their  chief  Box  (Boje,) 
and  many  of  his  nobles.  Jornandes  affirms  parti¬ 
cularly,  (c.  ^3,  p.  643,  Grotii  edit.)  that  the  An¬ 
tes,  Veneti,  and  Slavi,  were  one  people  :  “  Vene- 
tos,  quamvis  armis  dispertiti,  numerositate  pollen- 
tes — ab  una  stirpe  exorti,  tria  nunc  (he  wrote  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Witigis,  king  of  Italy,  to 
Belisarius)  nomina  reddidere,  id  est  Veneti,  Antes, 
Sclavi.^’  These  nations  were  partly  forced  to  follow 
the  standard  of  Attila.  When  he  died,  all  his  sub¬ 
ject  tribes  became  free.  (Vide  Jorn.  c.  50.)  The 
Ostrogoths,  under  Walamir,  Widimir,  and  Theo- 
dimir,  settled  in  Pannonia,  from  Sirmium  or  Bel¬ 
grade  to  Vienna.  ‘‘  Sauromatae  vero  quos  Sarma- 
tas  diximus — in  parte  lilyrici  sedes  sibi  datas  co- 
luere.”  (p.  687.)  He  mentions  Blivilas  and  Fro- 
ilas,  two  leaders  of  these,  probably  Blivislaus  and 
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Froislaus.  But  soon  after  (c.  54<)  the  kings  of 
the  Suevi  (Suabians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Da¬ 
nube)  joined  with  the  Seiri,  an  Alanic  tribe,  and 
Beuga  and  Babai,  kings  of  the  Sarraatae,  against 
the  Ostrogoths  ;  “  freti  auxilio  Sarmatarum  qui 
cum  Beuga  et  Babai  regibus  suis  auxiliariis  eorum 
devenissent.”  They  were  defeated  ;  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  Theodericus,  the  future  king  of  Italy,  then 
only  in  his  18th  year,  crossed  the  Danube  with 
about  6000  of  his  father’s  forces,  (super  Babai 
Sarmatarum  regem  discurrit)  and  slew  Babai,  by 
surprising  the  Sarmatae  in  their  settlements.  (Jorn* 
c.  55,  p.  694.) 

From  these,  and  many  other  probable  circum¬ 
stances,  I  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  Sarma¬ 
tae  and  Slavi  were  the  same  people.  Box,  Beuga, 
and  Babai,  in  modern  Russian,  are  Boje  and 
Boge  (pronounce  Boog  or  Boug,)  signifying  a 
strong  man  or  strong  being,  (God  ;)  and  Babai  is 
father,  the  Papaios  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
,  Scythian  Jupiter.  The  Slavi  are  the  third  people 
who  have  entered  the  Ukraine  and  Crimea,  within 
the  memory  of  historical  record.  The  Cimmerii 
are  said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Thracians  ; 
the  affinity  of  the  Scythae  and  Sauromatae  is  esta¬ 
blished  from  Herodotus  ;  the  identity  of  the  Sau¬ 
romatae,  and  of  the  Antes,  Venedi,  and  Slavi,  is 
proved  by  facts,  a  part  of  which  are  now  adduced  ; 
and  the  language  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and 
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Russians,  shall  be  shown  to  have  a  relation  to  the 
Persic  and  Indian  :  and  thus  a  line  is  traced  in 
the  population  of  Europe. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  writers  on  Russian  or 
Slavonic  antiquities  apply  the  name  of  Sarmatic  to 
the  Finnish  tribes,  or  even  to  the  Alani.  See  in¬ 
stances  of  this  in  Tooke’s  History  of  Russia,  Vol.  I. 
passim.  No  tribe  can  be  termed  Sarmatic,  except 
it  have  descended  from  the  Sarmatae  ;  and  surely 
the  Finni,  and  their  kindred  the  Hungarians,  are 
not  of  that  race.  The  Slavonic  nations  alone  have 
a  title  to  be  termed  Sarmatic,  being  the  posterity 
of  that  celebrated  people  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  noticed  by  Hippocrates  and  Plato. 

^  The  nations  on  the  Caucasian  range,  including 
the  Abasgi,  Lazi,  Alani,  Zechi,  Suatri,  Tzani,  Al¬ 
ban  i,  &c.  ancestors  of  the  Tcherkassi,  Georgians, 
Mengrelians,  and  others,  are  a  distinct  race,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Persians  and  Indians.  I  regret  that 
my  situation  does  not  permit  me  to  have  access  to 
the  Armenian  language,  which  has  been  made 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  exertions  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  missionaries. 


Note  H.  p.  56. 

The  cause  of  the  short  sound  in  neuter  termina¬ 
tions  is  this.  All  neuters,  except  masculines  or  fe¬ 
minines,  that  have  become  neuter  from  use,  are 
plain  and  uncorapoimded  at  the  close.  They  ex- 
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press  the  object  or  quality,  unconnected  with  per¬ 
sons  or  actors.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  when  sa,  or  a, 
or  perhaps  ra,  is  annexed  to  these  crude  words. 
The  new  termination  coalesces  with  the  word ; 
and  as  the  termination  has  its  own  importance  as 
to  sense,  it  receives  a  proportional  attention  in  the 
sound.  Sometimes  the  feminine  termination  be¬ 
comes  short,  but  it  is  naturally  long.  Though,  in 
Greek,  trapeza,  a  table,  be  short  in  the  close  ; 
yet  THEA,  a  goddess ;  chara,  joy ;  sophia,  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  almost  all  feminine  adjectives,  are  long 
in  the  terminations.  (Vide  Graec.  Grammatices 
Rud.  in  Us.  Scholae  Westmonaster,  1683,  p.  2^^.) 
In  Latin,  a  feminine  adjective  in  a  is  commonly 
short  ;  but  its  correspondent  eta,  in  Greek  nouns 
and  adjectives,  shows  the  oldest  practice.  Neuter 
terminations  in  en  are  short ;  but  if  the  words  in 
AN,  EN,  or  IN,  be  masculine  or  feminine  ^  these  are 
long.  (Vide  Adam’s  Principles  of  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar,  1805,  p.  £67.)  As  es  and  os  are 
all  long  terminations,  both  because  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  contractions.  When 
they  are  not  contractions,  they  terminate  nouns  not 
of  the  neuter  gender.  Latin  nouns  in  ar  and  ur, 
being  neuter,  are  short  at  the  close ;  as  are  neuters 
in  c  and  L  ;  sol,  sal,  being  masculine  or  feminine, 
are  long. 
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Note  I.  p.  76* 

Ignorant  readers  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus, 
and  Pindar,  believe  that  these  and  other  ancient 
writers  inserted  short  vowels  in  their  words,  as 
suited  their  prose  or  rhyme.  No  opinion  can  be 
more  unfounded.  The  vowels  in  such  words  as 
EPEESi,  dative  plural  of  epea,  words  5  cheireesin, 
with  hands  ;  numphaon,  of  nymphs  ;  oiceeousi, 
they  dwell ;  aidoioio,  of  the  modest  man  ;  eeidon, 
I  saw ;  iscHANooN,  holding  5  stetheesi,  by  the 
two  divisions  of  the  breast ;  caleon,  calling ;  po- 
leesoi,  to  towns  ;  are  just  and  proper.  They  re¬ 
present  the  most  ancient  consonantal  sounds,  which 
have  been  lost  in  the  progress  of  refinement. 

Note  K.  p.  78* 

It  should  seem  that  the  sigma,  the  sign  of  the 
nominative  plural,  was  preserved  before  bi,  of  which 
ORESPHIN,  Iliad,  B.  11.  stethesphi  for  stetheesi, 
ocHESPHi  for  ocheesi,  and  others,  are  examples. 
The  preposition  ec,  in  ancient  times,  governed  the 
dative,  as  in  Latin.  Ec  pontophin,  ex  ponto,  is 
found  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  S4th  book 
of  the  Odyssey. 

Note  L.  p.  116. 

The  ancient  life  of  Homer,  falsely  imputed  to 
Herodotus,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  totally  fabu- 
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lous.  It  contains  many  marks  of  probability  and 
general  truth. 

Note  M.  p.  137. 

The  old  subjunctive  ended,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  im  ;  so  duim,  duis,  duit,  duimus,  dui- 
tis,  duint,  for  dem,  des,  det,  &c.  :  ama-im  for 
ama-em,  ama-is,  ama«it. 

Note  N.  p.  148. 

The  Alamanni  have  been  mentioned  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  this  work.  Their  dialect  approaches 
the  nearest  of  any  to  the  Visigothic.  The  verb 
cwiD,  to  say,  the  origin  of  quoth  I,  he,  she,  in 
English  ;  of  in-quam-quis,  quit,  quimus,  quitis,  qui- 
unt,  in  Latin,  is,  in  Alamanni,  qued,  chuid,  and 
QHUiD.  Observe  the  following  phrases,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  inflections.  Qhuad  ih,  said  I ;  qhue- 
DANTi,  saying  ;  angil  fora-chuidit  chuuenom, 
an  angel  foretold  to  the  women  ;  wela-quhede- 
MES  THiH,  we  bless  (well-speak)  thee.  Observe 
the  coincidence  between  the  termination  of  the 
Alamannic  first  person  plural,  and  the  Greek  le- 
GOMES,  we  say,  and  elegomes,  we  were  saying. 
The  verb  to  come  is,  in  Alamannic,  cfiuemen, 
QUHEMEN  or  QHUEMEN  :  QUHAM  IH  is  I  came  ; 
CHUEM-AN-ER  is  one  who  has  come,  a  stranger, 
from  CHUEMAN  or  comen,  to  come :  aftar-  chumft 
is  posterity^  an  abstract  noun  j  na-ghunft  is  sue- 
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cession  or  oii'-coming ;  but  chumft-ig-er  is  ven- 
turus,  he  about  to  come.  The  Teutones  formed 
first  a  preterite  noun  j  as  cumed,  came ;  numed, 
taken  j  hafed,  heid  ;  wended,  gone  ;  which  they 
contracted  into  comt,  numt,  haft,  went  :  to 
these  they  added  ig  ;  comtig,  numtig,  heftig, 
WENTiG,  come-having,  take-having,  hold-having, 
go-having ;  or,  according  to  the  well-known  import 
of  IG  as  a  verbifying  particle,  come-making,  take¬ 
making,  hold-making,  go-making.  They  joined 
ER,  which,  in  their  dialect,  either  served  as  a  con- 
significative  of  quality,  or  of  personal  agency. 
Hence  cumtiger,  numtiger,  haftiger,  and  wen- 
tiger  or  WENDiGER,  signified  he  about  to  come,  to 
take,  to  hold,  or  to  go.  Observe  that  er  in  lectur, 
amatur,  doctur,  is  a  consignificative  of  making  or 
quality,  not  of  person.  Lec-t,  read,  or  the  read¬ 
ing  •y  LECT-iG,  read-make ;  lect-ig-or,  pertaining 
to,  or  rather  performing  the  work  of  reading. 
Thus  AMAT-iG-OR,  goiiig  ou  to  like  or  love  ;  doc- 
TiGOR,  going  to  teach.  The  first  part  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  quite  the  same  with  the  formation  of  the 
second  future  in  Greek,  only  the  ta  is  not  insert¬ 
ed,  because  the  abbreviated  verb  is  preterite,  by 
original  use,  without  ta.  Thus  spar-ig-o,  I  shall 
scatter  or  sow  5  trap-ig-o,  I  shall  turn  ;  LipaG-o, 
I  shall  leave ;  plac-ig-o,  I  shall  plait.  Spar, 
TRAP,  LIP,  plac,  are  equal  to  spread,  turned,  left, 
plaited.  Ig  is  the  word  signifying  act  or  do ; 
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AG-o,  I  act,  in  all  the  ancient  dialects.  By  at¬ 
tenuation,  these  are  spar^e-o,  trap-e-o,  lip-e-q, 
PLAC-E»o  ;  and,  by  contraction,  sparo,  trapo, 
Lipo,  PLACO.  So,  in  Latin,  amat-e-or,  lect-e- 
OR,  AUDIT-E-OR,  beCOIUe  AMATUR,  LECTUR,  AUDIT- 

UR.  The  addition  of  os-a-om  discriminates  the 
agents.  If  it  had  pleased  the  speakers  who  formed 
the  language,  these  might  have  been  amat-sa-or, 
or  AMATSERUS,  &c.  with  nearly  the  same  sense, 
though  less  simplicity  of  composition. 

Note  O.  p.  150. 

Deponent  verbs  are  particularly  active  in  their 
application,  though  naturally  of  a  character  which 
did  not  take  an  accusative.  Ordio-r  is  properly 
I  begin  to  or  on  myself ;  but  the  easy  transition 
to  I  begin  for  my  part  somethings  is  obvious.  The 
philologist  may  balance  locutus,  said,  neuter  and 
alone,  with  locutus  haec,  said  these  things ;  fa- 
tus  talia,  spoken  such  things. 

Note  P.  p.  151. 

Exemplification  of  the  nine  consignificatives  from 
Latin  nouns  and  adjectives.  Observe  that  every 
noun  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination. 

1.  A  or  AG,  IG,  OG. 

Gen-a,  cinn,  the  jaw ;  al-a,  ir-a,  spic-a, 

UND-A,  RUG-A,  SER-A,  MOR-A,  OCC-A,  CALTH-A, 

from  CTN,  chew ;  agl,  fly  ;  igr,  excite,  vex  ;  spic, 
point.;  WAND,  move,  roll;  rug,  wrinkle;  ser, 
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join ;  MOR,  hinder  j  ag,  work,  Saxon  ega,  a  har¬ 
row  ;  GEAL,  yellow.  Fil-ix,  pul-ex,  rad-ix, 

NUTR-IX,  ARX,  PAX,  VERTEX,  LEX,  REX,  SENEX  ; 

from  FiGL,  a  wing  ;  flig,  a  fly  or  flea  ;  ragd,  a 
root ;  NUD,  bring  up,  lead  ;  ar,  a  height,  or  ar,  a 
keep  or  fort ;  pac,  fixing,  agreeing ;  vert,  turn, 
the  turn ;  leg,  lay  down  ;  rec,  extend,  stretch, 
direct ;  sinn,  old ;  and  ig,  have,  possess,  act.  Ob¬ 
serve  PAX,  LEX,  rex,  pulex,  are  from  pag,  lag, 
RAG,  and  FLIG,  radicals  ;  only  rec  and  pac  are 
secondary.  ^ 


Note  Q,  p.  166. 

The  Teutonic  dialect  abounds  in  verbs  similar 
to  these  species.  I  bask,  I  task,  I  ask,  I  frisk,  I 
whisk,  I  risk  ;  from  bag-sk,  heat,  or  make  warm  ; 
TAGSK,  appoint,  make  an  appointed  work  j  acsk, 
get  knowledge  or  information,  seek  information  5 
FRIGSK,  from  FRIG,  move  or  run  ;  whigsk,  turn 
quickly,  from  hwig,  turn ;  rigsk,  a  running,  a 
run,  an  adventure  ;  not  to  mention  wagsc,  wash  ; 
WENSC,  expect,  wish  ;  drencsk,  give  a  drink, 
drench  ;  from  wag,  supple  or  wet ;  wen,  think, 
imagine  ;  and  drenc,  a  drink.  The  verbs  hopet- 
tan,  to  skip  or  hop  j  sworettan,  to  breathe  hard, 
or  snore  ;  grymetan,  to  growl ;  ligettan,  to  flash 
light  5  are  examples  of  an  order  of  Teutonic  verbs 
analogous  to  that  of  salto,  or  saltito,  anhelito,  fre- 

*  The  author  no  doubt  intended,,  but  lias  not  proceeded 
farther  in  this  exemplification. 
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mito,  corusco,  in  Latin.  To  quote  lufiga  and 
LUFiA,  I  make  love ;  muniga,  I  put  in  mind ; 
THRAGiGA,  I  twist  OF  throw  ;  waegiga,  I  carry, 
convey,  w^ear ;  wendiga,  I  turn,  or  move  back  and 
forwards ;  which  are  generally  contracted  into  lufe, 
MUNE,  THRAGE,  WAEGE,  WENDE  ;  is  Sufficient  tO 
mark  the  class  of  am-o,  mon-eo,  torqu*eo,  veho,  and 
ven-io.  I  sadden,  I  darken,  I  enliven,  I  quicken, 
I  enlighten  ;  which  either  mean  I  become  sad, 
dark,  living,  quick,  light  j  or  I  make  so,  which  is 
the  true  power  of  na  5  exemplify  the  class  of  bae- 
No,  I  go  I  chalepaeno,  I  vex  ;  PHAENO,  I  shine, 
or  I  bestow  light ;  maeno,  I  become,  or  I  continue 
mad  ;  DATNo,  I  feast  j  and  the  like ;  from  the  an¬ 
cient  BAG,  go  5  galups,  grievous,  vexatious ;  fag, 
shine  ;  mag,  be  moved  in  mind  ;  dag,  to  divide 
meat.  In  short,  there  is  not  any  order  of  verbs  in 
the  classic  languages,  of  which  there  is  not  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  in  the  northern  dialects  ;  though,  perhaps, 
not  so  extensive  in  point  of  words.  The  orders 
here  specified  are  quite  common  in  the  Teutonic. 

Note  R.  p.  2^2. 

Some  observations  on  the  similarity  of  the  old 
Persic  and  the  modern  Sanscrit  names,  have  been 
made  in  the  text.  The  words  mithra,  mother ; 
MITHRAH  or  MITHRAS,  the  SUII  ;  SVACO,  a  bitch  j 
angareion,  posting,  pressing  on  in  the  race;  mith- 
RADATTAH,  the  herdsman  of  Astayagah ;  and  the 
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names  ending  in  menah,  as  Artamenes,  Spitamenes, 
and  the  like,  require  special  attention.  An  essay  on 
the  names  of  the  old  Persians,  by  a  Sanscrit  scholar, 
would  be  an  accession  to  philology  and  history. 

The  learned  Anquetil  du  Perron  found  and 
published  two  short  vocabularies  of  the  Zend  and 
Pehlvi.  These  are  the  names  of  the  two  languages 
spoken  in  ancient  Persia.  The  Pehlvi,  or  Paha- 
lavi,  was  a  corrupted  Assyrian,  which  the  Persians 
received  from  their  masters  of  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon.  They  evidently  derived  from  those  ancient 
districts  their  philosophy  and  theology,  that  wild 
and  sublime  mixture  of  ancient  truth,  subtle  onto¬ 
logy,  and  absurd  speculation,  which  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years  established  in  India,  dissemi¬ 
nated  over  Europe,  and  admired  or  despised,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  in  every  school  of  moral 
science.  The  Zend,  a  term  signifying  popular, 
general,  or  native,  from  jan,  generate,  whence 
JANATA,  the  people,  or  mankind,  was  the  ancient 
and  genuine  Persic.  It  was  long  spoken  by  the 
mountaineers,  though  discouraged,  and  formally 
prohibited. 

When  I  first  met  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Zend  and  Pehlvi,  published  by  Du  Perron,  I  had 
some  suspicions,  very  necessary  in  such,  and  indeed 
in  all  inquiries,  that  the  Zend  was  the  production 
of  some  impostor,  who  wished  to  impose  coiTupted 
Sanscrit  on  his  readers  for  obsolete  Persic.  All 
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doubt  was  soon  removed  by  considering  the  Pehlvi. 
A  native  of  Surat  may  forge  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic,  but  his  acquaintance  with  Chaldee  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  lists  are  ge¬ 
nuine,  not  only  from  the  consideration  now  men¬ 
tioned,  but  likewise  from  a  variety  of  philological 
reasons,  discoverable  in  single  words  in  them.  I 
have  not  the  Sanscrit  language  completely  before 
me  :  I  cannot  therefore  illustrate  every  term’  by  its 
assistance.  The  following  selection,  correspondent 
with  my  resources,  will  establish  the  point  in  view — 
the  identity  of  the  old  Persic  and  Indian.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  French  sen  into 
SH.  Many  of  the  Pehlvi  terms  are  pure  Zend, 
not  Chaldee.  There  is  scarcely  any  Chaldee  in 
modern  Persic. 

Of  the  Zend  numerals,  besh,  two ;  do,  two  ; 
THRE,  three  ;  thrianm,  third ;  tchethro,  four ; 
KHSHOUS,  six  ;  deshmehe,  the  tenth  ;  necomehe, 
the  ninth  ;  are  related  to  uba,  or  ba,  hoth^  with  sa, 
added  ;  dwi  and  dwo,  two ;  tri,  three  ;  tritiya 
and  tritiyama,  third :  tchatur,  four ;  shesh, 
six.  Observe,  that,  in  Western  India,  sha  or  sh 
is  frequently  sounded  kh.  Vide  Wilkins’s  Sanscrit 
Grammar,  p.  10.  Remark  also,  that  this  sound 
of  Sanscrit  words  in  sh  runs  throughout  the  mo¬ 
dern  Persic. — Dasama,  or  desama,  tenth  ;  nava- 
MA,  ninth.  The  word  triama,  or  trianama,  third, 
seems  to  have  existed  in  old  Sanscrit.  The  modern 
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Persic  numerals  are  clearly  derived  from  the  San¬ 
scrit,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  Zend.  See  Jones’s 
Grammar,  p.  91,  'fth  edition,  London,  1797*  Yek, 
one  ;  DU,  two  ;  seh,  three  ;  chear,  four  ;  punje, 
five  ;  SHESH,  six ;  heft,  seven ;  hesht,  eight  5 
NUH,  nine  ;  deh,  ten;  are  in  Sanscrit,  (see  Wilkins’ 
Grammar,  p.  521,)  era,  one;  dwi,  two;  tri, 
three ;  chetur,  four ;  panchan,  or  pantshan, 
five  ;  SHESH,  six  ;  saptan,  seven  ;  ashtan,  eight ; 
navan,  nine  ;  desan,  or  desat,  ten.  Here  note, 
that  the  Persians,  in  many  other  words,  use  sh  for 
the  simple  Sanscrit  s.  The  Hindoos  have  three 
sounds  of  s  ;  one  simple  like  our  own  in  same  ;  one 
hissing,  formed  by  pronouncing  simple  s,  while  the 
tongue  strikes  the  fore  part  of  the  palate ;  one  also 
like  our  sh  in  shoe  ;  but  often,  in  Western  India, 
articulated  kh.  Though  this  last  be  generally  arti¬ 
culated  like  sH,  it  properly  consists  of  s,  pronounced 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  at  the  opening  of 
the  throat,  in  a  way  similar  to  strong  h,  a  loud 
hissing  h  ;  something  guttural :  hence  it  became 
in  Persia  k-h,  guttural,  s-h  and  k-h,  guttural,  be« 
ing  very  much  alike.  The  river  which  divides  Per¬ 
sia  and  India  was  called  originally  stand u,  or  si- 
ANDHU,  the  runner,  the  stream ;  the  water,  from 
the  Sanscrit  stand,  and  Teutonic  swind,  move 
quickly.  The  Persians  pronounced  this  word  Hin¬ 
du,  according  to  the  practice  of  their  dialect,  which 
said  HEM  for  sam  ;  Teutonic  and  Sanscrit,  sama, 
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and  Greek  hama,  together :  heft  for  sapta,  se¬ 
ven  in  Sanscrit,  hepta  in  Greek,  and  septem 
in  Latin ;  her,  all,  for  sar,  in  Sanscrit,  all  or 
every ;  deh,  ten,  for  des,  the  radical  of  ten  in 
Sanscrit. '  The  Persic  ordinal  numbers,  like  the  San¬ 
scrit,  end  in  ma.  In  modern  Persic,  cheharem, 

PUNJEM,  SHESHEM,  HEFTEM,  HESHTEM,  NUHEM, 

DEHEM,  correspond  to  cheturtha,  panchama, 

SHASHTA,  SAPTAMA,  ASHTAMA,  NAVAMA,  and  DASH- 
AMA,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  in  Sanscrit.  The  philologist  will  recollect, 
that  the  consignificatives  da  and  ma,  done  and 
made,  are  used  in  these  words.  Thus,  fedwar, 
four;  in  Gothic,  fedwarda,  orFEDWARTHA,  done 
into  four,  and  by  contraction  feowertha,  fourth  ; 
THRi,  three  ;  in  Gothic,  thri-da  ;  the  thrid,  in 
Scotish  and  Saxon  ;  third  in  English.  Taihun, 
ten  ;  in  Visigothic,  taihunda,  tenth.  The  use  of 
MA,  make,  was  common  in  such  cases  in  all  the  dia¬ 
lects  ;  so  FORA,  in  Visigothic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
before,  present  in  place,  and  before  in  time  ;  by  ap¬ 
plying  MA,  becomes  forma,  having  the  quality  of 
FORE,  that  is,  first,  ancient,  prior.  With  ra  we 
have  forma-ra,  former,  a  common  English  word. 
The  Latin  primus,  ultimus,  and  all  adjectives  in 
Mus  are  formed  by  ma.  Primus  is  from  pri,  before  ; 
ultimus  from  ult,  beyond  or  behind.  All  superla¬ 
tives  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  which  end  in  ma  or 
MUS,  have  also  this  origin.  The  Persic  se,  three, 
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is  from  silse,  in  Chaldee.  In  ancient  Persic,  the 
ordinals  eleven,  twelve,  sixteen,  nineteen,  and 
others,  were  made  like  the  Sanscrit  ekadas,  from 
EKA,  one,  and  das  or  dash,  ten  ;  dwadas,  two-ten  5 
saddas,  six4en ;  navadas,  nine-ten  j  but  these 
were  corrupted  in  the  revolutionary  ages  of  Persia 
into  YAZ,  DUAZ,  SHANZ,  Nuz,  or  navaz  ;  to  which, 
DEH,  ten,  was  added  in  a  tautological  manner.  The 
Sanscrit  ssat,  a  hundred,  from  dasadasat,  became, 
in  Persic,  ssad  ;  and  sahasra,  a  thousand,  was 
changed  into  huzar. 

These  observations  might  of  themselves  establish 
the  identity  of  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit ;  but  it  is  of 
use  to  illustrate  this  matter  fully,  that  the  reader 
may  not  admit  the  fact  alone,  but  also  perceive  the 
mode  of  recovering  the  whole  history  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  aid  of  another.  In  Du  Perron’s  Vo¬ 
cabulary,  we  have  the  Zend  desheno,  the  right 
hand  ;  zete,  sufficient ;  stree,  a  woman  ;  ghnao, 
a  woman  ;  medo,  wine  ;  pero,  before ;  freire, 
excellent  j  spereze,  the  sky ;  zeste,  the  hand ; 
reotshen,  light ;  jare,  or  zhare,  a  year  5  neman, 
part,  half ;  ana  and  aban,  water  j  krezem,  the 
heart ;  nere,  a  male ;  tra,  season  ;  ather,  per¬ 
fume,  incense ;  asp,  a  chief ;  potre,  in  French 
orthography,  pothre,  a  son  ;  mrete,  mortal  j  os, 
elevated ;  vatem,  wind  5  goshte,  the  ear ;  deh- 
Mo,  people  ;  khroid,  hard ;  banto,  dead.  These 
words  are  pure  Svanscrit  and  Teutonic  5  the  Sanscrit 
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being  the  proximate  dialect.  Their  radicals  are 
DESH  or  DECSH,  catch,  receive,  take;  deic  and 
DECH,  in  Greek,  the  origin  of  dexia,  the  taking 
hand,  and  of  decshina,  the  right  hand  country, 
the  south,  or  dekhin,  in  Indian :  zeste,  the 
hand,  is  also  from  desk,  take  :  desht  is  the  whole 
arm  ;  in  Sanscrit,  dosh.  Zete,  sufficient,  is,  in  Vi- 
sigothic,  sad  ;  in  Greek,  had  ;  whence  hado,  I 
satisfy:  in  Sanscrit,  it  probably  is  sadha,  from 
SADH,  complete,  perfect,  though  this  is  not  certain  : 
the  radical  is  swag,  be  strong,  vehement,  heavy, 
abundant.  Stree,  a  woman,  is  purely  Sanscrit,  and 
quite  as  common  in  that  language  as  woman  in 
English  :  stre  is  from  stra,  to  send  out,  pro¬ 
duce,  generate  ;  the  same  as  the  Teutonic  streon, 
produce  ;  of  which  strynd  and  streon,  a  progeny, 
are  derivatives.  Ghnao  is  the  same  as  jana,  a 
bearer,  a  mother  in  Sanscrit ;  cwino  in  Visigothic, 
and  QUEEN,  a  woman,  in  old  English.  Medo,  wine, 
is  medha,  liquor,  in  Sanscrit ;  also  mead,  and  ho- 
ney  itself :  the  Greek  is  methu,  liquor.  In  mo¬ 
dern  Persic,  mest  is  intoxicated  with  liquor  or  the 
like.  Pero,  before,  is  pure  Sanscrit :  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  pura  is  before  in  place  and  time  :  puras  is 
before  ;  in  Greek  paros  ;  in  Visigothic  faura, 
FORA,  or  FAuRTHis  ;  in  English  fore.  Freire  is 
from  the  Sanscrit  pra,  before,  superior  :  it  is  an 
adjective,  formed  by  joining  ra  to  fra  or  pra. 
Spereze  is  from  the  Sanscrit  swar,  heaven,  sky, 
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firmament,  properly  the  rolling  or  moving  sky  ;  in 
Greek,  sphaira  or  sphaera  ;  in  Teutonic  swar 
or  swiR.  The  Greeks  and  Persians  commonly 
changed  v  or  w  after  s  into  p  or  f.  The  Greeks 
said  sPHE  for  swe,  self ;  sphing  for  swing,  press, 
squeeze  ;  sphendona  for  swindona,  a  sling,  from 
swiND,  to  cast ;  sphodra,  from  swodra,  accusative 
plural  neuter  of  sphodros,  from  swagd,  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  SPHONDULA,  a  turn  or  vertebra,  from 
swoNDULA,  a  turning.  The  Hindus  preserve  the 
w  entire,  and  the  original  form  of  the  word.  Swur 
means  any  turned  rolled  object ;  the  rolling  heav¬ 
ens,  or  rolled  matter,  a  globe,  a  ball.  Observe,  that 
GLOBUS  is  from  glob,  the  same  as  the  Saxon 
c-LEAw,  a  clue,  from  lag,  to  roll  or  gather.  Reot- 
SHEN,  light ;  in  Pehlvi,  roshneh  5  in  common 
Persic,  rushna  ;  is  from  raj,  shine,  dart,  light, 
in  Sanscrit.  Common  derivatives  of  this  radical 
are  roz,  a  shiner,  a  day,  in  Persic ;  and  braj,  to 
shine,  in  Sanscrit.  Remark,  that  raj  and  braj, 
shine ;  ram  and  bram,  ramble  or  play ;  rij, 
leave  ;  and  wrig,  forsake,  leave ;  indicate  the 
conformity  of  the  Indian  language  to  the  rule 
traced  in  the  table  of  elementarv  words.  Jake 
or  YAAR,  a  year,  is  our  own  word  gear,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Sancrit  jar  or  jra,  increase 
in  age:  the  radical  is  eac  ;  whence  eager,  and 
GEACER,  to  increase  :  etos  in  Greek  is  eacts. 
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and  ACEN,  the  preterite  p&rticiple,  gives  ann,  a 
period  of  time.  Neeman,  half,  is,  in  Sanscrit,  nem, 
a  whole,  a  complete  portion.  Like  sam,  together, 
it  first  signified  along  with,  conjoined  with,  and 
then  part  of  any  object,  Ani  and  aban  are  both 
Sanscrit,  and  very  ancient  names  of  water,  from 
an,  go,  and  ab,  a  derivative  of  ag,  move.  The 
Teutonic  ag  or  a  ;  the  Celtic  an,  ean,  easc  ;  the 
Visigothic  ahwa  j  the  Latin  aqua,  illustrate  these 
words.  Apa  is  common  Sanscrit  for  water.  Kre- 
ZEM,  the  heart,  is,  in  Sanscrit,  khridhaya  ;  in 
Greek,  cardia  ;  in  Visigothic,  hairto  ;  in  Celtic, 
CRiDHE  ;  all  probably  from  hwar,  har,  or  hra, 
move,  palpitate  ;  or  hwar,  roll,  involve.  Nere,  a 
man,  is,  in  Sanscrit,  nra,  narah  ;  derived,  as  the 
Indian  grammarians  say,  from  nri  or  nar,  guide ; 
but,  in  fact,  from  nag,  bring,  bear,  produce ;  the 
radical  from  which  nar  is  descended.  From  nag, 
in  the  sense  of  working,  moving,  comes  nada,  a 
running  stream  ;  nad,  move  in  dancing ;  nra  or 
NAR,  dance,  jump;  nra,  lead,  make  go  ;  and  many 
others.  The  ordinary  Sanscrit  terms  for  man  are, 
NARAH,  PURUSHA,  a  male  ;  manusha  or  manava,  a 
man  ;  jan,  a  person  ;  virah,  a  hero  ;  most  of  which 
are  similar  to  natus,  mas,  vir,  in  Latin  ;  and  wair, 
FOGA,  MAG,  and  MANN,  in  Teutonic.  Ian  is  from 
JAN,  to  breed ;  the  same  as  cenn  in  Saxon ;  and 
GEN,  or  GiGN,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Pothre  in 
Zend  is  putra  in  Sanscrit,  and  puser  in  modern 
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Persic  ;  ali  from  pa^  breed  or  generate.  The  most 
ancient  form  of  pa  was  pag  or  fag,  of  which  pita 
or  PiTARA,  pater,  fader,  is  a  derivative.  Pad,  the 
preterite  participle  of  pag,  signifies  generated  ; 
whence  pada,  a  son,  a  man ;  but  padara  is  geni- 
tor,  one  who  generates,  while  putra  is  one  gene¬ 
rated.  Manava,  a  man,  is  from  magna,  one  gene¬ 
rated.  Duhitara,  a  daughter  in  Sanscrit,  w’hich 
is  DOKHTER  in  Persic,  is  from  doht,  generated ; 
the  preterite  participle  of  dag  or  tag,  produce. 
Mrete,  mortal,  is  in  Sanscrit  mritya,  from  mri, 
die :  in  Visigothic,  maurth  is  violent  death, 
from  MAG,  crush,  bruise.  The  word  is  found  in 
Celtic,  Gothic,  Latin,  Slavonic,  Persic,  and  indeed 
every  where  in  the  East  or  West.  Tra,  season,  is 
from  DRu,  run  ;  in  Teutonic  thrag.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  thrag  means  the  time  that  runs,  the  present 
moment,  also  a  course  of  time.  In  a  trice  is  still  used 
for  IN  AN  thragis,  or  an  thraegs,  in  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Ather,  perfume,  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ater  ;  for  the  French  write  th  for  tt, 
or  double  t  :  this  word  is  from  at,  breathe,  in 
Sanscrit ;  and  is  quite  the  same  as  odor  in  Latin, 
and  ATMOS  in  Greek.  Os,  elevated,  is  in  Sanscrit 
UCHCHA,  from  wah,  lift  up.  Vatem,  wind,  is  in 
Sanscrit  vat,  in  corrupt  Persic  bad  ;  from  wa, 
blow,  agitate,  a  primitive  verb  ;  on  the  senses  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  diffuses  very  ample  light.  Gosh, 
the  ear,  is  ogsh  ;  not  so  common  in  Sanscrit  as  in 
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Celtic  and  other  dialects.  It  is  ouas,  or  ouats,  in 
Greek  ;  odh  in  Celtic  ;  ooR  and  ear,  for  oger  and 
EAGER,  in  Teutonic.  The  form  ge»osh  is  quite 
intelligible,  even  to  a  beginner  in  philology. 
Dehmo,  people,  is  from  da,  breed  or  produce  ; 
DEMOS  in  Greek ;  and  theod  or  thiud  in  Teu¬ 
tonic.  Its  signification  is  tribe  or  race,  genus,  or 
gens.  Kroid,  hard,  is  almost  English  :  it  is  hardu 
in  Visigothic  ;  and  I  believe  hrad  or  krad  in  the 
Sanscrit  dialect,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  word  : 
the  radical  is  hra  or  har,  hit,  hurt,  be  harsh. 
Bantoo  is  a  word  of  Sanscrit  form,  which  signifies 
struck,  beaten,  slain,  killed. 

In  Du  Perron’s  Vocabulary  the  Zend  verbs  be- 

•r 

reete,  he  carries  ;  vareete,  it  rains  ;  vetche  and 
GOBESCHNE,  to  Speak,  deserve  particular  attention, 
as  they  are  specimens  of  the  ancient  language,  in 
no  respect  like  the  modern  Persic  conjugation. 
Vareete  and  beerte  are  both  Sanscrit  in  meaning 
and  in  form :  they  are  reciprocals  or  deponents 
from  VAR,  be  wet,  or  give  (vari)  water ;  and  bhri 
or  bhar,  bear,  carry,  support.  Vide  Wilkins’s  San*> 
scrit  Grammar,  p.  46,  and  p.  SOO.  Vari,  water,  in 
Sanscrit,  gives  varayati,  he  gives,  or  it  gives 
water  ;  and  varayate,  it  gives  water  by  or  for  it¬ 
self  ;  in  Latin,  pluitur.  Bhra,  bear,  commonly 
has  bibhartti,  like  to  tithesi,  it  puts,  in  Greek  ; 
but  bharayati  in  the  active  voice,  and  bharayate 
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in  the  reciprocal  or  deponent  form  of  the  active, 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  early  ages.  Vet- 
CHE,  to  speak,  is  in  Sanscrit  vetch  5  the  same 
as  GOBESCHNE  in  Pehlvi ;  from  gab  or  jab,  in 
Sanscrit,  to  speak ;  like  to  gab  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Vac,  vec,  or  vag,  are  genuine  Teutonic  radicals  ; 
of  which  woTH,  eloquence ;  vates,  a  speaker ; 
vox,  the  voice  ;  word,  from  woR,  a  thing  spo¬ 
ken  •y  VERBUM,  a  thing  spoken  ;  and  many  similar 
derivatives  ;  occur  in  Latin  and  Saxon.  The  radical 
is  WAG,  lift  the  voice,  cry,  shout,  speak  in  a  loud 
manner.  Vad,  vach,  and  vaj,  are  common  in  this 
sense  in  Sanscrit. 

Other  Zend  words  are  khsheio,  a  king  5  in  Per¬ 
sic  SHAH,  in  Sanscrit  shahah,  a  governor,  from 
SHAH,  sway,  direct  5  abesta,  language,  probably 
from  AV,  speak ;  dkeescho,  lawful,  right,  from 
t’hik  ;  in  Greek,  dica  :  keie  and  ko,  who  ;  ede, 
if,  in  Sanscrit  yadi  ;  eoroued  or  arowad,  famed, 
from  RU,  cry ;  eoshtre,  the  lip,  from  asya,  the 
mouth,  in  Sanscrit,  in  Latin  os ;  asp,  a  horse, 
from  ASVA  ;  khore,  eat ;  in  Sanscrit  ghra,  whence 
GHAR :  the  modern  Persic  is  khorden,  to  eat ; 
KHOREM,  I  may  eat.  Of  this  word,  and  mard,  a 
man,  is  compounded  martichoras,  the  man-eater  j 
an  epithet  of  a  beast,  described  by  Ctesias.  He  lived 
in  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Pehlvi  shows,  that  many 
of  its  words  were  of  Chaldee  origin,  though  they 
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seem  to  have  been  declined  like  Persic  or  Sanscrit. 
Some  of  that  list  are  as  purely  Zend  as  those  which 
are  so  termed.  Of  the  Chaldee  race  may  be  enume¬ 
rated  MALHE,  a  king ;  damma,  blood;  sanat,  a  year; 
ANSHOTO,  man,  ab,  a  father  ;  bita,  a  house  ;  ba- 
NOi,  a  woman  ;  toug,  smoke  ;  tabna,  straw  ;  tin, 
a  fig  ;  remane,  a  pomegranate  ;  zakar,  a  male  ; 
shat-meta,  a  boat ;  malahi,  salt ;  lesan,  the 
tongue  ;  kumra,  a  sheepfold  ;  of  which  the  deriva¬ 
tion  must  be  evident  to  any  Arabic  or  Hebrew  stu¬ 
dent.  The  Pehlvi,  perhaps,  got  its  name  from  be¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  people  along  the  coast  or 
side  of  the  Euphrates  :  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
impure,  though  fashionable,  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  ; 
the  loss  of  which  is  not  so  important,  as  it  was  not 
the  native  tongue  of  the  empire. 

The  modern  Persic  is  Sanscrit,  humbled  and  cor¬ 
rupted  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  simple,  elegant,  and 
perspicuous  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  capable  of 
greater  powers  of  expression  than  those  which  ge¬ 
nius  may  impart  to  any  dialect,  however  defective 
by  nature.  The  mixture  of  Arabic,  with  which  it  is 
now  compounded,  is  productive  of  new  terms  ;  but 
it  has  weakened  the  system  of  the  language,  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  number  of  phrases  or  circumlocutions, 
which  answer  well  in  prose,  but  destroy  that  flexi¬ 
bility  of  poetical  diction,  so  necessary  in  works  of 
imagination. 

Sir  William  Jones,  whose  early  and  profound 
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knowledge  of  Persic  did  honour  to  his  country, 
imputed  the  harsh  form  of  the  Persic  infinitives  to 
that  corruption  which  succeeded  to  the  Arabic  con» 
quest.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in 
his  Grammar  of  this  language,  p.  5  7?  of  the  edition 
1797*  It  is  now  evident,  that  these  infinitives,  like 
those  of  the  Sanscrit,  had  assumed  an  irregular 
form  much  more  early  j  proofs  of  which  shall  be 
given  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  Every  anomaly 
in  Persic  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Sanscrit ;  all 
the  adverbs  and  other  indeclinable  words  can  be 
recovered,  in  their  original  form,  by  comparison  of 
the  two  dialects  ;  and  as  the  Slavonic  is  an  ancient 
Persic  or  Median  variety  of  the  general  tongue  of 
Asia,  we  are  enabled,  by  examination  of  the  three 
together,  to  discover  their  common  properties,  and 
to  trace  their  affinity  with  the  Greek,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic. 

Note  S.  p.  S27. 

The  alphabet  arose  from  hieroglyph  ical  paint¬ 
ings  ;  but  much  knowledge  must  have  been  neces» 
sary  to  ascertain  the  number  of  simple  sounds,  and 
to  apply  characters  to  denote  these.  The  names 
ALPH,  an  ox  ;  beth,  a  house  ;  game,  a  camel ; 
DALTH,  a  door ;  waw,  a  hook  j  caph,  the  grasp 
of  the  hand  ;  lamb,  a  sharp  instrument,  a  spit ; 
SAMCH,  a  support ;  ain  or  gain,  an  eye  5  resh,  a 
summit,  a  head  ;  shin,  a  tooth  ;  show  clearly  that 
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the  first  letters  were  pictures  of  visible  objects,  of 
which  a  rude  representation  may  be  still  discovered 
in  the  most  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet.  The 
Chaldeans  used  that  alphabet  very  early,  and  con¬ 
tracted  the  letters  of  it  into  those  forms  current  as 
the  modern  Hebrew,  and  particularly  found  in 
Chaldee  inscriptions.  The  Persians  adopted  the 
Chaldee  alphabet.  From  Babylon  or  Persia  it  was 
transferred  into  India,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  letters  was  changed,  but  the  forms  evidently 
retained. 

The  Chaldee  alphabet  consisted  of  twenty-two 
letters  ;  alpha,  betha,  gamla,  daltha,  he,  waw, 
ZAIN,  hetha,  tetha,  jotha,  capha,  lamda,  min, 

NIN,  SAMCHA,  AIN,  PHE,  SSADDI,  KOPHA,  RESH, 
SHIN,  TAU  or  THAU.  Thcso  Were  consonants,  not 
vowels  ;  for  alpha,  or  a,  was  pronounced  like  the 
H  in  the  English  words  history,  high,  house,  by 
effeminate  speakers,  who  scarcely  articulate  the  as¬ 
pirate,  but  yet  aim  at  it ;  iota  was  pronounced 
as  Y  in  yacht  or  yield  ;  waw  like  w  in  wave  ;  and 
AIN  like  a  guttural  g,  not  hard,  but  similar  to 
H,  The  short  vowels  were  never  written.  By  cus¬ 
tom,  however,  alpha  with  a  short  vowel  a  pro¬ 
nounced  before  or  after  it,  came  to  mark  a  long  ; 
WAW,  with  a  vowel  o  before  it,  came  to  stand  for 
ow  or  o  long,  as  in  the  English  word  bow.  If  the 
o  or  u  came  after  it,  it  became  wu  or  wo,  and  then 
u  long.  Iota,  or  y  with  vowel  i,  came  to  mark  i 
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long  ;  but  if  vowel  a  stood  before  it,  the  combina¬ 
tion  sounded  like  ai  or  ei.  The  Samaritans  in  after 
ages  made  some  rude  attempts  to  express  the  vow¬ 
els  by  the  consonants  alph,  waw,  yod,  and  chain. 
The  system  of  punctuation  was  invented  by  the 
Syrians,  who  wrote  the  Greek  vowels  above  or  be¬ 
low  their  consonants.  The  Jews  and  Arabs  bor¬ 
rowed  this  method  from  the  Syrians. 

The  Phoenician  letter  he  was  articulated  like  h 
in  home  or  house  ;  zain  like  z  in  zeal ;  hetha 
like  a  very  strong  h.  Thau  was  pronounced  like 
TH  in  Chat-ham,  the  t  being  simple,  and  the  h 
hard  after  it,  but  not  like  th  in  thing.  Teth 
was  articulated  like  a  very  strong  t  or  tt,  with  a 
forcible  impulse  on  the  palate,  and  farther  back  on 
the  palate  than  our  t.  The  Greeks  WTite  this  let¬ 
ter  with  theta,  which  they  pronounced,  not  like 
th  in  thing,  nor  like  th  in  them,  but  like  t,  and 
H  close  after  it.  Ssaddi  was  likewise  not  a  com¬ 
mon  s,  like  samcha  ;  nor  pronounced  like  s-h  or 
SH,  as  in  shape ;  but  a  strong  hard  s,  uttered  with 
an  impulse  on  the  palate,  while  the  sibilant  sound 
passed  from  the  organs.  Phe  was  sounded  like  ph 
in  Top-ham,  not  like  the  Greek  phi  or  f.  This 
aspirated  p  was  written  by  the  Greeks  pp,  as  in 

CAPPA  and  COPPA. 

When  the  Greeks  received  the  Phoenician  al¬ 
phabet,  they  rejected  the  guttural  sounds  of  those 
consonants  which  most  nearly  resembled  vowels. 
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and  used  the  character,  not  for  an  aspirate,  but  for 
a  vowel.  Alpha  and  yota  became  a  and  i ;  he- 
THA  became  etha,  or  e  long  ;  he  became  e  ;  ghai 
or  GHAiN  became  o  or  oe.  The  aspirates  he  and 
HETHA  long  maintained  their  proper  sound.  Sim- 
CHA  became  sigma,  with  the  sound  of  x.  The  hard 
ssADDi  was  applied  only  as  a  numeral,  and  its  name 
corrupted  into  sampi  or  sanpi.  San,  the  sibilant 
s,  was  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  could  not  utter. 
They,  however,  retained  the  character,  and  dismissed 
the  name  san,  instead  of  which  they  ignorantly 
called  this  letter  sigma.  When  the  alphabet  was 
first  used  in  Greece,  o  or  oe  expressed  the  diph¬ 
thong  ou,  and  the  long  vowel  o.  He  or  e  served 
for  El  and  for  e  long.  Koppa,  vau,  and  samcha, 
were  not  employed,  but  as  numerals,  except  in  one 
case,  in  w^hich  v  or  w  actually  required  a  separate 
character.  The  old  Greeks  said  woicos,  wan, 
WOPS,  wouRos,  WAROS,  WEPo,  and  the  like,  for 
oicos,  a  house  5  an,  not ;  ops,  a  voice  ;  ouros, 
water  or  urine  ;  oRos,  a  border  ;  epo,  I  say.  Some 
dialects  retained  the  w  in  these  and  similar  words, 
and  preserved  the  original  sound  of  them,  by  using 
WAW  under  the  improper  name  of  digamma. 

In  an  opposite  district  of  the  world,  the  Indian 
tribes  seem  to  have  received  the  Chaldean  religion 
and  literature,  probably  about  the  same  time.  If 
the  nations  along  the  Indus  were  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy,  this  must 
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have  been  after  they  obtained  their  alphabet,  which 
consists  of  fifty  characters,  made  up  as  follows. 
They  assigned  alpha  yod  and  waw  to  express  a 
very  short,  i  short,  and  u  short.  The  Sanscrit  A 
resembles  our  e  in  the  words  her  and  further.  It 
is,  indeed,  both  in  figure  (examine  the  Chaldee  and 
Samaritan  alphabets,  in  Bernard’s  Table,  edited  by 
Morton,  1739  ;  and  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  engraved 
in  the  Introduction  to  Halhed’s  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  Lond.  1776)  and  in  sound,  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  I,  in  the  Sanscrit 
character,  as  likewise  u,  are  exactly  yod  and  waw 
in  the  running  Chaldee  ;  only  they  are  suspended 
by  a  thick  stroke  to  a  long  line,  which  goes  from 
the  first  to  the  last  letter  of  every  word.  All  the 
characters  hang  from  this  line  ;  and  the  stroke, 
which  joins  some  of  them  to  it,  has  become  to  the 
eye  an  essential  part  of  them.  The  use  of  the  line 
drawn  through,  or  touching  the  heads  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  is  perceived  in  the  Arabic  Saracen  alphabet 
in  Morton’s  Table.  It  is  a  clumsy  sort  of  device, 
to  keep  the  letters  ail  equal  above.  By  writing 
these  three  vowels  in  a  doubled  state,  and  contract¬ 
ing  the  figure  a  little,  they  produced  a,  i,  u,  long. 
The  vestiges  of  reduplication  are  quite  apparent  at 
this  day,  particularly  in  u  and  i.  They  next  took 
the  round  figure  chain,  in  Chaldee  pronounced  ai 
or  01,  with  an  incipient  guttural  sound ;  and  an¬ 
nexing  to  it  the  abbreviation  of  i  short  and  i  long. 
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they  produced  the  diphthongs  ai  or  ae,  and  Ai, 
which  sound  in  English,  the  first  like  e  in  there, 
or  AI  in  hair ;  the  second  like  i  long  in  hre.  By 
fixing  an  abbreviation  of  u  short  and  u  long  over 
ALPHA  redoubled,  they  obtained  au  and  au,  which 
sound  like  our  au  in  words  from  the  French  ;  that 
is,  the  one  like  o  long,  and  the  other  like  ow  in  how. 
These  are  the  pure  vowels.  But  the  Bramins 
thought  that  there  was  something  vocalic  by  na¬ 
ture  in  R  and  l,  especially  before  i :  accordingly, 
they  compounded  the  figure  of  i  short  with  r, 
which  made  ri  ;  and  abbreviated  double  R,  in  union 
with  I,  which  stood  by  allotment  for  rI.  They  also 
joined  the  abbreviated  forms  of  Ri  and  Ri  to  the 
consonant  lambda,  which  expressed  the  sounds 
LRi  and  LRi.  The  lri  in  already^  and  the  ri  in 
righteous,  would  in  Sanscrit  be  marked  each  by  a 
single  character.  Rita,  in  Sanscrit,  is  in  English 
right ;  so  near  do  the  languages  of  the  East  and 
West  approach  one  another. 

The  forms  of  the  Chaldee  letters  are  still  more 
evident  in  the  consonants.  The  Sanscrit  ka  is 
plainly  kopha.  Ga  and  ja  are  only  varieties  of 
GAMLA.  Cha  is  obviously  the  Chaldee  chapha. 
Ta  and  da  hard  are  the  one  from  tetha,  and  the 
other  from  daltha  ;  or  perhaps  from  tetha  length¬ 
ened,  to  show  that  it  was  doubled.  Ta  simple  is 
most  evidently  thau,  joined  by  a  stroke  to  the  up¬ 
per  line.  Da  common  is  dalta,  written  in  the 
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current  Chaldee  hand,  which  resembled  the  mo¬ 
dern  epistolary  Hebrew  used  by  the  Jews.  Pa  is 
the  Chaldee  phe.  Ba  is  betha,  joined  by  a  stroke 
to  the  upper  line.  Ma,  ra,  and  la,  are  plain  Chal¬ 
dee,  only  RA  is  written  in  a  current  hand,  and  less 
bent  than  in  the  Chaldee ;  and  la  is  laid  on  its 
side,  and  connected  with  the  upper  line,  in  that 
position  which  suited  better  with  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  than  if  it  had  been  perpendicular.  Ya  and 
wA  are  the  Chaldee  jod  and  waw,  modified  a  little, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  vowels  i  and  u.  Sa 
is  plain  samcha  ;  but  the  strong  or  sibilant  sa  is  a 
compound  of  s  and  of  h.  The  middle  sha  seems 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  simple  one  which  follows 
it.  The  letter  ha  is  like  the  Latin  h,  from  hetha. 
In  Mr  Halhed's  engraved  alphabet  it  is  written 
very  fairly  ;  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  plates  of 
the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee,  at  p.  xxiv.  of  the  Gen- 
too  Code,  rather  than  to  the  printed  Sanscrit,  which 
is  less  expressive  of  the  true  forms  of  the  letters. 
The  graver  is  always  more  certain  than  the  hand  of 
the  artist  in  delineating  minute  varieties.  There 
are  three,  or  even  four  forms  of  na  or  n  in  San¬ 
scrit,  each  appropiated  to  stand  before  a  particular 
set  of  consonants ;  for  instance,  plain  n,  directly 
from  the  Chaldee  nun,  before  simple  ta  and  da  ; 
but  the  same  n  redoubled  and  pronounced,  as  in 
MINION  or  GN  in  Italian,  before  ch  and  J  ;  nearly 
as  in  the  English  word  haunch,  only  the  ch  is  like 
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CH  in  church.  Another  form  of  n,  verging  upon 
that  of  D  hard,  stands  before  k  and  g.  It  is  articu¬ 
lated  thickly,  like  n  before  g  in  king,  or  like  ang 
nasal. 

The  hard  Sanscrit  d  and  t  are  pronounced  by 
turning  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate, 
far  back,  so  as  to  produce  a  hollow  thick  sound  of 
these  letters.  They  are,  on  that  account,  called 
cerebrals  by  Mr  Halhed.  The  hard  d  in  Bengal 
is  sounded  like  a  dull  thick  r.  So  laz)Ka,  a  boy, 
a  lad,  becomes  larka  or  lurka.  We  may  trace 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  thick  hard  d  in  the 
preterite  participles  of  verbs,  which,  like  the  Visi- 
gothic,  end  in  ta.  The  verb  pur,  fill,  has  both 
puRiViVA  and  purita,  filled.  The  latter  is  quite 
regular.  Generally  a  contraction  takes  place. 
Though  the  Latin  poscitum  and  lavatum,  to  ask 
and  wash,  be  regular  ;  yet  lotum,  doctum,  and  lec- 
tum,  are  contractions  for  lavitum,  docitum,  legi- 
tum.  In  Sanscrit  we  have  not  guhita,  hid  ;  li- 
HiTA,  licked  ;  nahita,  knotted  ;  wahita,  wrestled, 
wauchled,  laboured  ;  luhita,  loved,  desired ;  and 
the  like ;  but  we  have  their  contractions  gvdha, 
lADHA,  NADDHYA,  WADHK,  The  guttural  H  actS 
in  articulation  on  the  T,  and  brings  it,  as  it  were, 
into  the  throat.  There  is  a  guttural  n  allotted  to 
stand  before  hard  t  and  d.  It  is  exemplified  in 
the  word  iVAM,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
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gnamptOj  I  bend,  bow,  and  consequently  do  ho¬ 
mage  to,  which  is  the  Indian  sense. 

The  Sanscrit  ka,  ga,  cha,  ja,  ta,  and  da  sim¬ 
ple,  PA,  BA,  MA,  YA,  RA,  LA,  WA,  SA,  HA,  SOUnd  like 
the  two  first  letters  in  cur,  gull,  church,  just,  turn, 
done,  pun,  bun,  must,  yurr  like  a  dog,  lust,  wort, 
sun,  hurdle ;  k,  g,  ch,  j,  t,  d,  p,  b,  take  an  h  or 
aspirate  after  them,  which  is  heard  as  in  Packham, 
Brigham,  Rich-house,  Bridge-ham,  Whiteham, 
Lidham,  Pop-ham,  and  abhor.  The  aspirate  must 
be  uttered  closely  after,  and  with  the  consonant. 
The  hard  t  and  d  have  also  each  an  aspirate,  and 
are  noted  in  this  work,  in  Italic  letters,  r,  d,  t’h, 
and  z>V.  The  isr  allotted  to  them  is  also  printed 
in  Italics.  The  simple  s  is  printed  and  pronounced 
as  in  English ;  but  the  sibilant  s,  which  in  Sanscrit 
consists  of  simple  s  and  h,  which  heightens  its 
sound  to  ss,  as  in  hiss,  is  printed  in  Italics.  The 
SHA,  which  in  Sanscrit  is  a  guttural  s  redoubled^  as 
its  figure  shows,  is  pronounced  and  printed  here  as 
SH  in  shoe.  In  Western  India  and  Persia  it  was 
pronounced  k-h  ;  the  k  being  articulated  in  the 
throat,  and  terminated  wfith  the  hiss  pf  h.  This 
is  the  true  sound  of  khan  or  khagan,  a  leader  or 
chief ;  most  probably  from  the  Sanscrit  mh,  go¬ 
vern  ;  in  Gothic  swag,  sway  or  manage.  In  old 
Zend  it  was  written  kii-sheio,  a  king.  See  Du 
Perron’s  Vocabularies. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  which  in 
India  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  Brihma,  or  the  Creator  of  the  World, 
and  which  is  there  called  Devanagari,  from  its 
having  been  the  vehicle  of  the  language  of  an¬ 
gels.  See  Halhed’s  Preface  to  the  Hindoo  Code, 
p.  xxiv.  That  excellent  scholar,  to  whom  Indian, 
or  rather  European  literature,  is  much  indebted, 
both  for  practice  and  example,  wanders,  and  is  ab¬ 
solutely  lost,  in  the  palpable  darkness  of  Indian 
antiquity.  His  speculations  in  the  same  work,  on 
the  Hindoo  Religion  and  Mythology,  are  elegant, 
but  altogether  in  the  style  of  a  man,  who  is  so 
transported  with  the  variety  of  a  new  world,  that 
he  believes  all  that  he  hears.  The  Indians  are, 
notwithstanding,  a  very  ancient  people.  Their  my¬ 
thology  and  manners  are  those  of  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  in  ages  long  since  obliterated.  It  may 
be  judged,  from  that  very  fact,  how  valuable  their 
monuments  and  history  are  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  society  and  human  knowledge.  Admitting  that 
they  received  the  alphabet  very  early,  it  is  certain 
that  they  received  it  from  the  Chaldeans.  The 
Chaldee,  not  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  is  the  base  of 
the  Indian.  Were  it  asserted,  that  they  may  have 
cultivated  astronomy  without  alphabetical  assist¬ 
ance,  the  answer  is,  that  such  scientific  pursuits  are 
rarely  followed  without  literature  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Hieroglyphics  have  not  been  generally 
VOL.  II.  c  c 
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found  in  India.  The  Brahmins  ascribe  their  al  ¬ 
phabet  to  God,  a  proof  of  their  opinion  as  to  its 
antiquity.  Can  we  be  censured  for  indulging  a 
scepticism  as  to  the  conclusions  of  Bailly,  in  his 
Astronomic  Indienne,  which  impute  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos  a  proficiency  in  astronomical  science,  at  least 
3000  years  before  our  era  ?  According  to  Larcher, 
Chronologic  d’Herodote,  Tom.  VII.  Pelasgus,  son 
of  Niobe,  the  conqueror  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly, 
the  father  of  the  Greek  emigrations,  was  born 
A.  C.  N.  1927  ;  the  Assyrian  empire  commenced 
A.  C.  N.  ^057 ;  the  first  Graeco-Italian  colony  was 
founded  A.  C.  N.  1837;  Sidon  was  built  about 
A.  C.  N.  1730  ;  Cadmus,  who  brought  the  alpha¬ 
bet  into  Greece,  was  born  at  Tyre  1580  ;  and 
Moses,  the  oldest  writer,  was  born  in  Egypt 
A.  C.  N.  1611.  The  alphabet  was  undoubtedly 
invented  a  considerable  time  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  not  in  India,  but  in  Egypt  j  and,  above  all, 
the  evidence  of  its  Phoenician  origin  is  the  most 
probable  of  any.  The  letters  suit  the  Phoenician 
or  Hebrew  language  ;  their  names  are  Phoenician  ; 
other  nations  received  them  from  the  Phoenicians. 
Moses  wrote  in  the  Phoenician  character,  of  which 
the  Chaldee  is  a  less  genuine  and  less  original  va¬ 
riety.  The  foundation  of  Babel,  the  temple  of 
astronomical  science,  is  placed  only  2247  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  Abraham  left  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  his  native  country  of  Chaldea, 
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according  to  some  chronologers,  A.  C.  N.  1921. 
With  respect  to  all  these  computations  of  dates, 
they  rest  both  on  sacred  and  heathen  authority ; 
and  supposing,  which  is  equitable  in  discussions  of 
this  nature,  that  Moses  had  no  other  information 
except  the  traditions  of  his  family,  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  of  the  Arabs  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
desert ;  are  not  his  very  limited  chronology  of  the 
world,  his  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  and  his  situa¬ 
tion,  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  relate  won¬ 
ders  as  to  the  antiquity  of  his  ancestors,  much  more 
calculated  to  inspire  rational  belief  than  the  fables 
of  the  Indians,  who  pretend  that  they  received 
their  alphabet  from  God  some  millions  of  ages 
since,  and  who  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  records 
whatever  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Jewish  books? 
I  am  altogether  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  au¬ 
thor  c^f  the  excellent  and  scientific  defence  of 
Bailly’s  work,  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  No.  XX.  p.  4.53 — 471,  that  we  ought  to 
continue  our  inquiries  in  this  subject,  unabated  by 
scepticism,  or  prejudice  towards  either  side  of  the 
question,  till  the  literature  of  India  put  it  in  our 
power  to  decide  it  with  certainty.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  and  na¬ 
tural  philosophy  among  the  Brachmanes,  at  least 
before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  What 
actual  progress  they  had  then  made  in  those  sci¬ 
ences,  cannot  be  so  easily  determined.  Their  the- 
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ology,  and  the  system  of  morals  and  society  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  appear  at  that  period  to  have  been 
completed.  For  most  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  modern  theology  of  India  may  be  found  in 
Plato ;  particularly  those  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
emanation  of  all  things  from  the  Deity,  and  their 
return  into  his  substance  5  together  with  a  variety 
of  opinions  quite  the  same  with  those  maintained 
by  the  Brachmanes.  He  appears  to  have  derived 
all  these  from  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  fragments  of 
whose  theology,  preserved  by  Pletho  and  Psellus, 
(vide  Joannis  Clerici  Opera  Philosophica,  Tom.  II. 
p.  S24  ;  Amstelod.  1704,)  we  plainly  discover  the 
original  source  of  the  Indian  religious  system. 
Porphyry,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  says,  that 
this  philosopher  learned  from  the  Magi,  that  Oro- 
mazes  (in  Chaldee,  shining  light)  had  a  body  like 
light,  and  a  mind  like  truth  ;  a  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Him  whom  the  Bramins  (in  their  Preface 
to  the  Hindoo  Laws,  translated  by  Halhed,  p.  89) 
call  “  The  Principle  of  Truth,  w/jo,  having  first 
formed  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  water, 
and  the  fire,  and  the  air,  produced  a  being  called 
Burmha,  the  Dewtah,  for  the  creation  of  all  be¬ 
ings,  (dewtah  is  that  to  which  all  offer  their  wor¬ 
ship;)  afterwards  he  created  the  Bramin  (Brah- 
manah)  from  his  mouth,  the  Chehteree  from  his 
arms,  the  Bice  from  his  thighs,  and  Sooder  from 
his  feet ;  and  he  ordered  Burhma  to  complete  the 
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other  creations,  and  to  settle  the  several  employ¬ 
ments  respectively,  of  the  Brahmin,  the  Chehte- 
REE,  the  Bice,  and  the  Sooder,  that  he  had  cre¬ 
ated  5  and  he  committed  the  government  of  all  be¬ 
ings  to  Burmha.  Burmha,  according  to  order, 
produced  in  the  world  mankind,  and  beasts  innu¬ 
merable,  and  birds,  and  vegetables,  and  all  inani¬ 
mate  things,  and  serpents  of  all  kinds  and  varie¬ 
ties,  and  piety,  and  morality,  and  justice,  and  con¬ 
tinence,  and  lust,  and  anger,  and  avarice,  and  folly, 
and  arrogance,  and  drunkenness.”  The  First 
Cause  is  called  by  the  Indians  Brihm. 

Note  T.  p.  S86. 

Sanscrit  nouns  are  regular  in  their  cases,  except¬ 
ing  that  variety  which  necessarily  arises  from  con¬ 
traction,  when  nouns,  terminating  in  vowels  or  soft 
consonants,  unite  these  with  the  different  consigni- 
ficatives  of  the  cases.  The  nominatives  are  often 
contracted,  like  odous,  pous,  legon,  for  odonts, 
PODS,  legonds,  in  Greek ;  and  honos,  aestas, 
DENS,  for  honors,  aestats,  dents,  and  the  like, 
in  Latin  ;  but  the  word  recovers  its  form  in  the 
other  cases.  The  Greek  naus,  the  Latin  navis, 
and  Visigothic  nots,  a  float,  a  boat,  is  in  Sanscrit 
declined  nauh,  a  boat,  feminine  /  accusative,  na- 
VAM,  a  boat ;  nava,  with  a  boat ;  nave,  to  a  boat  5 
NAVAH,  from  a  boat ;  navah,  of  a  boat  \  navi,  in 
a  boat,  or  on  a  boat :  plural,  navah,  boats  \  accu- 
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sative,  navah,  boats ;  naubhih,  with  boats  ;  naub- 
hyah,  to  boats  ;  naubhyah,  from  boats  ;  navam, 
of  boats  ;  naushu,  on  boats  :  the  vocatives  are  like 
the  nominatives.  Bhuh,  the  earth,  feminine  ;  from 
bhav,  live,  dwell,  inhabit,  be  5  follows  the  same  me¬ 
thod,  only  contracting  or  expanding  its  form,  ac¬ 
cording  as  suits  the  sound.  Its  accusative  is  bhu- 
VAM,  the  earth ;  bhuva,  with  or  by  the  earth  j 
BHUVE  or  bhuvat,  to  the  earth,  &c.  In  the  plu¬ 
ral,  it  makes  bhuvah,  earths ;  bhubhih,  with  or 
by  earths ;  bhubhyah,  to  earths.  Pita,  instead 
of  PiTRA,  a  father,  has  in  the  accusative  pitaram  ; 
instrumental,  pitra  ;  dative,  pitre  ;  ablative,  pi- 
TUH ;  genitive,  pituh,  contracted  for  pitrat  and 
TTTRAS  ;  locative,  pitari  ;  vocative,  pitah  :  the 
dual  cases  are  pitarau,  pitarau,  pitribhyam,  pi- 

TRIBHYAM,  PITRIBHYAM,  PITROH,  PITROH,  PITARAU  : 

the  plural  cases  are  pitarah,  pitrin,  pitribhih, 

PITRIBHYAH,  PITRIBHYAH,  PITRINAM,  PITRISHU, 
PITARAH.  Whoever  wishes  to  trace  the  history  of 
this,  and  of  all  other  Sanscrit  nouns,  may  first  com¬ 
pare  with  it  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  the 
Visigothic  ;  taking  care  to  form  each  noun  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  :  pater,  patris, 
patri,  patrem,  pater,  patre  ;  patres,  patrium,  patri- 
bus,  patres :  in  Greek,  pater,  pateros,  pateri,  pa¬ 
tera,  pater  j  dual,  patere,  pateroin  ;  plural,  pateres, 
pateron,  pateressi,  pateras.  The  Visigothic  declen¬ 
sion  of  FADER,  or  FAD  OR,  must  be  drawn  from  ana- 
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logy ;  for  that  dialect  prefers  atta  to  fador,  which 
is,  however,  universally  common  in  all  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects.  Let  us  inflect  fader  in  the 
full  and  complete  manner  of  the  most  genuine  Vi- 
sigothic  noun,  the  cases  will  stand  thus  :  fadera, 
a  producer;  genitive,  faderans  or  faderins  ; 
dative,  faderamma  or  faderimma,  by  custom  fa- 
derin  and  faderei  ;  accusative,  faderana  or  fa- 
DERAN  ;  plural,  faderans,  faderins,  or  faderas  ; 
genitive,  faderana  ;  dative,  faderam  ;  accusative, 
FADERANS.  The  Goths  did  not  use  ba-sa  in  the 
dative,  but  ma,  which  they  added  to  both  singular 
and  plural.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Sanscrit 
H  stands  for  s,  (vide  Wilkins’  Sanscrit  Grammar, 
p.  SI  ;  the  Indian  scheme  of  the  cases,  ib.  p.  S7 ; 
and  the  scheme  of  the  verb,  ib.  p.  126 ;)  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  PiTARAH,  fathers,  was  originally  Pi- 
TARAS  ;  and  pitribhyah,  to  fathers,  pitribhyas 
or  patribus.  The  Greek  patersi,  or  rather,  as 
Homer  writes  it,  pateressi,  was  once  patrephsi 
or  PATREPHUSi,  in  Latin  patribus.  The  Sanscrit 
genitive  usually  ends  in  assya  in  the  masculine  ; 
and  AYAH,  that  is,  ayas,  in  the  feminine  singular ; 
the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
is  evident.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
plural  nominatives  in  ah,  that  is,  as,  and  accusa¬ 
tives  in  AN  and  ah,  preserve  the  substance  of  the 
ANS,  which  was  the  most  ancient  termination  of 
the  nominative  and  accusative  plural.  The  Greek 
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pateros,  pateres,  and  pateras,  are  varieties  of  fade- 
RANS,  of  a  father,  fathers.  This  fact  is  a  general 
law  of  ail  the  dialects.  The  genitive  plural,  an¬ 
ciently  made  by  joining  ag  or  na  to  the  plural  ans, 
dropping  the  s,  is  visible  in  patrina,  of  fathers ; 
PATERON  in  Greek ;  patrum,  or  patrom,  in  La¬ 
tin  :  FADERAN-A,  or  FADERANA-NA,  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  genitive  plural. 

By  eliding  n,  and  changing  s  into  h,  and  then 
dismissing  the  aspirate,  the  Latin  and  Greek  tribes 
said  PENNAi  for  pennaih,  and  pennaih  for  pen- 
NAis,  and  pennats  for  pennans,  and  pennans  for 
penna-na-sa,  pertaining  to  a  pen  ;  an  adjective 
expressive  of  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another 
of  a  different,  or  to  many  of  the  same  kind.  They 
also  said  pennis  for  pennais,  and  that  for  penna- 
Bus,  and  this  for  penna-na-ba*sa,  or  penna*na-sa- 
BA-SA,  by  contraction  pennasbus.  Ocheesphi,  in 
Greek,  stands  for  ochees-phi,  to  chariots. 

It  is  instructive  to  remark  the  parity  of  contrac¬ 
tion  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  present  participles.  Pa- 
chan,  pachanti,  pachat  j  in  Visigothic,  bak- 
YANDS,  bakyandei,  bakyand,  cooking,  baking  ; 
and  all  participles  of  this  kind,  lose  the  n  in  many 
of  the  cases.  Preterite  participles  in  wan,  as  kri- 
ta-wan,  kritawati,  kritawat,  having  done,  un¬ 
dergo  the  same  elision.  Kritawan  is  declined 
with  somewhat  more  elision  than  pachan,  this  be- 
ing  regular  in  the  feminine.  An  example  for  de- 
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dining  present  and  future  participles  in  shyat,  as 
BHAVisHYAN-SHYANTi-SHYAT,  futurus-a-um,  may 
be  found  in  bhavan-vanti-vat,  being  5  and  bhu- 
TAWAN-WATI-WAT,  having  or  had  been. 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  Bhavan, 

vanti. 

vat;  vantau, 

vantyau. 

vanti  1  vantah. 

vantyah. 

vanti. 

Acc.  Bhavantam, 

,  vantim, 

vantam;  vantau. 

vantyau. 

vanti ;  vatah. 

vantyah. 

vanti. 

Instr.  Bhavata, 

vantya. 

vata ;  vadbhyaraj 

,  vantibhyam. 

as  masc. ;  vadbhih. 

vantibhih. 

as  masc. 

Dat.  Bhavate, 

vantyai, 

vate ;  as  instr. 

as  instr. 

as  instr, ;  vadbhyah. 

vantibhyah. 

as  masc. 

Ablat.  Bhavatah, 

vantyah. 

as  masc. ;  as  instr. 

as  instr. 

as  instr. ;  as  dat. 

as  dat. 

as  dat. 

Genit.  As  abl. 

as  abl. 

as  abl. ;  vatoh, 

vantyoh. 

as  masc. ;  vatam. 

vantinam. 

as  masc. 

Locat.  Bhavati, 

vantyam. 

as  masc. ;  as  gen. 

as  gen. 

as  masc. ;  vatsu. 

vaiitishu. 

as  masc. 

Bhutawan,  in  the  masculine,  resumes  the  n  be¬ 
fore  T  only  in  bhutawantam,  the  accusative  sin¬ 
gular  ;  and  bhutawantau,  the  nominative  dual ; 
and  BHUTAWANTAH,  the  nominative  plural.  All 
the  other  cases  are  declined  like  bhavan.  In  the 
feminine,  n  is  never  resumed  5  but  all  the  cases  of 
BHUTAWATi  resemble  those  of  bhavan ti.  The 
neuter  bhutawat  resembles  the  masculine ;  only 
its  nominative  dual  is  in  wati,  and  its  plural  in 
wanti. 

Many  adjectives,  of  a  participial  nature,  ending, 
in  the  masculine,  in  wan,  man,  and  an  ;  in  their 
feminine,  in  wati,  mati,  ati  ;  in  their  neuter,  in 
WAT,  MAT,  and  AT  ;  are  inflected  like  bhutawan 
and  its  parts.  So  mahan,  mahati,  mahat  ;  in 
Greek,  megas,  megale,  mega,  great ;  from  the 
verb  MAH,  be  great,  in  Sanscrit ;  in  Visigothic, 

MAG  :  GOMAN,  GOMATI,  GOMAT,  pOSSeSsing  COWS  OF 

cattle,  from  go  or  gu,  a  cow,  all  the  species  of 
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horned  cattle;  sriman,  srimati,  srimat,  fortu¬ 
nate,  possessing  fortune,  from  sri,  running  on, 
going  speedily,  hence  good  fortune  ;  lacshmiwan, 
having  luck ;  putrawan,  having  a  son  ;  bhaga- 
WAN,  having  bhaga,  power  or  wealth,  which  is 
reckoned  power  ;  are  declined  like  bhutawan. 

There  is  an  order  of  adjectives,  formed  in  i 
masculine,  ini  feminine,  and  i  neuter,  which  near¬ 
ly  follows  the  same  example.  Thus,  from  kama, 
a  word,  which,  in  Persic  and  Indian,  signifies  de¬ 
sire,  are  formed  kami,  a  covetous  man ;  kamini, 
a  covetous  woman  ;  and  kami,  covetous,  neuter^ 

Note  U.  p.  SDl. 

See  Sir  W.  Ouseley’s  Epitome  of  the  Ancient 
History  of  Persia,  p.  17- 

Note  X.  p.  295. 

Persic.  Sanscrit.  Slavonic. 


Porsiden, 

Prashtum, 

Prosite, 

Ask. 

Buden^ 

Bhavitum, 

Bheite, 

Be. 

Daden, 

Datum, 

Date, 

Give. 

Zisten, 

Jivitum, 

Jite  or  Jivite, 

Live. 

Merden, 

Mortum, 

Merete, 

Die. 

Pekhten, 

Paktum, 

Peche, 

Bake. 

Taften, 

Tapitum, 

Tepite, 

Be  warm. 

Istaden, 

Sthatum, 

Stoyate, 

Stand. 

Shemerden, 

Smaritum, 

Smotrete, 

Remark,  re¬ 
member. 

Setiiden, 

Stotum, 

Praise,  lift. 

Yaften, 

Apitum, 

Find,  get. 
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Persic* 

Sanscrit, 

Sex’ishten^ 

Srashthum, 

Form^  create. 

Fermuden^ 

Pra-mantunij 

Admonish, 

Numiiden, 

Ni-mantum^ 

Show. 

Sakhten, 

Saktunij 

Do. 

Khorden, 

Garitum_, 

Eat. 

Ashuften^ 

Cshubhitunij 

Agitate. 

Amden^ 

Amitum, 

Go  or  come. 

Aftaden^ 

Patitunij 

Fall. 

Berden^ 

Bharttum^ 

Bear,  support 

Chiden, 

Chitum, 

Gather. 

Jesten_, 

Cheshtum, 

Seek. 

Guften^, 

Japitum, 

Speak. 

Tarsiden, 

Trasitum, 

Hear. 

Kestreden^ 

Stritum, 

Spread. 

Zaden, 

Jatum_, 

Zedeii;, 

Cshuditum, 

Pound,  beat. 

Dar,  hold. 

Dhartum, 

Jisten, 

Sastum_, 

Griften^ 

Grahitum, 

Take. 

Kerden, 

Karttum^ 

Do. 

Shenakhteri;, 

Sheshtum, 

Understand. 

Khabiden, 

Swaptum, 

- 

Shetaften^ 

Sthapitum, 

Takhten, 

Twaktum, 

Twist. 

Arazandden, 

Arhitum^ 

Asuden, 

Amukhten, 

Teach, 

Amikhten, 

Mix. 

Caften_, 

Seperden, 

Sapradatum^ 

Resign. 

Framveshiden^ 
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The  infinitives  here  mentioned  may  convey  an 
idea  of  the  affinity  between  the  Sanscrit  and  modern 
Persic.  Some  of  the  examples  are  compounds,  and 
show  the  alliance  between  the  dialects  to  have  been 
not  confined  to  single  terms.  The  general  rule  of 
their  affinity  is,  that  the  Persic  z  represents  the 
Sanscrit  ch  and  j,  and  csh  ;  the  Persic  kh  answers 
to  the  Indian  sv  or  sw,  and  d  to  t  :  The  Indian 
DH  is  in  Persic  d,  and  bh  and  v  are  f,  especially  - 
before  t.  The  soft  Persic  z,  which  sounds  like 
French  j,  represents  the  Sanscrit  j.  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Indian  conjugations  may  be  traced 
in  SHEMERDEN,  repeat,  remember ;  shemarem,  I 
may  repeat  j  in  Sanscrit  smarem  :  amden,  to  come, 
from  AM  ;  but,  in  the  subjunctive  ayyem,  I  may 
come,  from  i  or  ai,  move  ;  merden,  die  ;  mirem, 

I  may  die  :  shenakhten,  to  understand,  take  up, 
distinguish  ;  in  Sanscrit,  shinashti,  he  takes  up, 
or'  distinguishes  :  chiden,  gather,  pluck  ;  in  San¬ 
scrit  chitum  or  CHETUM,  and  chinoti,  he  plucks  ; 
which,  in  Persic,  is  chined.  Firmuden  and  nu- 
muden  are  compounds  of  fra,  forth,  and  ni,  on, 
Sanscrit  prepositions,  with  muden,  to  admonish,  put 
in  mind,  teach,  instruct ;  similar  to  moneo  and  ad- 
moneo  in  Latin.  The  verb  amukhten  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  A,  on,  and  mukhten,  to  put  in  mind, 
inform.  Other  verbs  show  like  peculiarities ;  for 
instance,  feristaden,  to  send  forth,  to  set  forth, 
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from  PRA,  forth,  and  sthatum,  to  stand,  to  set ;  in 
Greek  STELLEIN  ^  and  in  T.  eutonic  stellan,  to  set, 
set  out.  In  Scotish,  he  stelPd  away  o’er  the  hill ; 
and  in  English,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  ;  are  common  phrases.  Several  Persic  verbs 
begin  with  a,  af,  and  av,  as  av-kenden,  to  throw 
down ;  akenden,  to  throw  on,  to  fill ;  afshan- 
DEN,  to  sprinkle ;  af-rukhten,  to  inflame ;  an- 
GiHTEN,  to  excite,  rouse  up;  nehiften,  to  hide 
or  be  hid ;  which  are  ihe  Sanscrit  a,  and  an,  on, 
upon  ;  Ni,  on  ;  and  ava,  of,  from,  down.  The  verbs 
themselves  are  obviously  Sanscrit,particularly  rukh- 
TEN,  from  ROCH,  shine  or  burn ;  gihten,  allied  to 
CHI,  awaken,  excite ;  hiften,  from  hup  or  gup, 
hide.  The  real  name  of  the  celebrated  Sandrocot- 
tus  was  Chandra -GUPTA,  moon-hidden.  Several 
Persic  verbs  begin  with  por  or  pur,  as  pordahten, 
to  finish  ;  perverden,  to  bring  up  ;  from  the  San¬ 
scrit  and  Persic  por,  full,  complete,  perfect  ;  of 
which  the  radical  is  pri,  fill,  raise  up,  nourish. 
Others  begin  with  ke  or  ge,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Sanscrit  of  our  times ;  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  that,  as  well  as  to  other  dialects. 
It  is  the  Visigothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ga  or  ge, 
and  the  same  as  a  prefixed  to  the  Sanscrit  first  pre¬ 
terite  tense.  Gestreden,  to  spread  ;  geshiften, 
to  scatter  ;  gedakhten,  to  thaw  or  melt ;  guzash- 
TEN,  to  pass,  go  by,  leave ;  and  gomashten,  to 
lose  or  dismiss ;  seem  to  me  to  be  examples  of  this 
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species  of  compounds,  which  my  inadequate  stock 
of  Sanscrit  words  will  not  permit  me  to  investigate 
with  certainty. 

Many  additional  instances  might  easily  be  given 
of  the  original  identity  of  these  celebrated  dialects  ; 
but  I  must  dismiss  a  subject,  which  others,  better 
supplied  with  assistance  than  I,  will  do  well  to  il¬ 
lustrate  in  its  full  length,  and  with  a  view  to  unite 
the  philology  of  Europe  with  that  of  Asia. 

Indian  and  Persic  nouns  and  verbs  :  ab,  water ; 
APA,  water :  asb,  a  horse  ;  asvah,  a  horse  :  sug, 
a  dog  ;  SWAN,  a  dog  ;  svaco  or  spaco,  in  old  Me¬ 
dian,  a  bitch  :  the  word  was  svac,  by  contraction 
SAG. — KhoDxA,  God  ;  Visigothic  Gud  or  Goth  ; 
Saxon  Goda  ;  khodavend,  divine  or  celestial, 
formed  like  Sanscrit  adjectives  in  van  or  wan  : 
BAD,  wind  ;  vatem,  wind :  badeh,  wine ;  vadah, 
water,  liquor  :  bak,  fear,  derived  from  bha  or  bhi, 
fear,  in  Sanscrit :  bhima,  fear,  is  in  Persic  bim. — 
Bi,  without,  separate  ;  vi,  separate,  without :  yek, 
one ;  era,  one  :  raz,  a  secret,  from  rah  as,  re¬ 
tired,  private  ;  viraneh,  a  desert,  from  vi-ranyah, 
a  desert  without  grass :  vaziden,  to  blow,  from 
vah,  blow  like  wind ;  ne-tauan,  it  cannot  be  done, 
from  TAUANiDEN,  to  do  :  this  verb  is  the  same  as 
the  Visigothic  tawiden,  to  do,  which,  in  Sanscrit, 
was  probably  tav. — Nam,  a  name  ;  nam,  a  name  : 
nazek,  soft,  delicate  ;  in  Visigothic  hnesc,  bruised, 

soft,  nice  :  nafeh,  the  navel ;  nabha,  the  navel : 

12 
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MIG,  a  cloud  ;  in  Sanscrit  megha  ;  in  Slavic  mgla  ; 
and  Greek  omichle  :  meyan,  middle  ;  medhya  : 
mugz,  marrow ;  ma jja,  murddhya  :  mah  and  mah, 
the  moon ;  Sanscrit  masa,  a  month  :  leb,  a  lip, 
common  Teutonic ;  coh,  a  mountain ;  Gothic 
HAUK  or  HOH,  a  height ;  Sanscrit  girih  ;  in  Slavic 
GORA  :  kem,  little  ;  kan,  little  :  gosh,  a  turn,  an 
angle,  an  ear ;  Zend  geosh,  related  to  oor,  and 
HAUSJAN,  to  hear,  in  Teutonic :  gristen,  to  cry 
or  weep ;  calbkd,  the  shape,  or  body  ;  Sanscrit 
kalpya,  a  form :  gurdabi,  a  whirlpool,  from 
GHiR,  turn,  and  apa,  water,  in  Sanscrit ;  sa,  like  ; 
SAM  and  SA,  the  same,  like  :  zeban,  the  tongue, 
from  jab,  speak  :  jhaleh,  dew,  frost,  hoar  frost ; 
JALA,  water :  rah,  a  road,  from  ri,  go,  walk  ; 
RENK  or  reng,  colour ;  sayeh,  a  shade,  from  ch’- 
haya,  a  cover,  a  shade :  dan,  a  vessel,  a  recipient ; 
CHESHM,  an  eye ;  pialeh,  a  drinking  cup,  from 
the  Sanscrit  pa,  and  pi,  drink ;  pir,  old ;  puran, 
former  ;  ancient,  old  :  tab,  heat,  flame,  splendour, 
strength,  desire,  a  fever,  a  contortion ;  all,  except 
the  last  signification,  from  tap,  be  hot ;  whence 
TEPEO  in  Latin ;  and  thepo,  I  w^arm,  in  Greek : 
NAN,  bread;  Sanscrit  annam,  eating,  and  also 
bread,  (Wilkins’s  Grammar,  p.  ^47  and  419  0  an¬ 
nam  is  the  neuter  of  the  preterite  participle  of  ad, 
eat ;  annam  is  for  adnam  :  dem,  air,  breath,  from 
DHUM,  whatever  is  blown  ;  mihir,  the  sun  or  moon  ; 
Sanscrit  mihirah  :  mah,  the  moon  ;  Sanscrit  mas. 
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a  moon  and  month ;  mahvesh,  moon-like ;  San¬ 
scrit  MAHiVESHA,  from  MAH  :  EVA,  SO,  and  SA,  like ; 
LAK,  100,000 ;  Sanscrit  lacsha  :  ken,  little ;  kan- 
YA  or  KUM,  from  KU,  little,  diminished,  bad  :  go- 
ziden,  to  choose,  to  select,  and  to  bite,  taste  j  San¬ 
scrit  CHusiTUM,  to  taste,  and  cheshtum,  to  try. 
The  radical  is  cwag  or  cag,  seize,  catch,  take, 
take  with  the  hand,  choose,  take  with  the  mouth, 
taste,  take  with  the  teeth,  chew ;  for  cwag  also 
means  demolish,  grind,  w^aste.  Ceawan,  to  chew  ; 
CEAW,  the  jaw  or  grinders  ;  ceol,  the  jowl ;  and 
CEOPAs,  the  chops ;  are  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects ; 
and  CEO  SAN,  to  taste,  to  try,  to  take,  to  choose  ; 
with  CEOS,  trial  ;  costung  and  costnung,  trial ; 
are  equally  universal.  Caravan,  a  travelling  com¬ 
pany,  is  from  CAR  or  char,  move,  in  Sanscrit,  with 
van,  the  ordinary  participial  affix.  Gristen,  to 
weep  or  cry,  and  gri,  cry,  are  from  kri  or  krid, 
weep,  in  Sanscrit ;  gurk,  a  wolf ;  kroshtra,  a 
jackal :  av-kenden,  throw  off,  from  av,  off,  and 
HAN,  dart,  strike  ;  sad-dar,  the  book  of  a  hundred 
openings  or  chapters,  in  Sanscrit  sat-dwara,  from 
SAT,  a  hundred,  and  dwara,  a  door  ;  in  Slavonic 
sate  dvorei  :  sheb,  night ;  Sanscrit,  syaba,  the 
dark  time  :  sham,  the  twilight,  from  syama,  the 
dark  period :  syah  is  dark  in  the  Indian  dialect. 
Jami,  a  collection,  from  chi,  gather ;  tar  and  ta- 
REiK,  in  Saxon,  deorc,  dark ;  tar,  the  top ;  in 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  dialects  tir  and  tor,  the 
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Sanscrit  parallel  no  doubt  exists,  but  it  is  not  known 
to  me. — Bim,  fear ;  SanscritBHiMA,  fear  :  the  In¬ 
dian  verb  is  bhi  j  and  it  is  common  in  Celtic,  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  the  other  dialects,  under  the  form  of  bag, 
BOG,  or  BUG,  which  signifies  drive,  drive  away,  agi¬ 
tate,  terrify.  All  verbs,  exciting  fear  or  terror, 
are  originally  from  such  as  mark  harsh  and  vio¬ 
lent  action.  For  example,  terreo,  I  frighten  ;  per- 
TURBO,  I  disturb  y  dio,  I  drive,  I  frighten  j  are 
from  DRiG  or  trig,  drive,  agitate  ;  and  dwig, 
drive,  hurt.  The  Teutonic  nouns  drigd,  dread  ; 
DRiGORiG  or  DREORiG,  dreary  5  and  drobig,  sad, 
troubled,  from  drob,  the  same  as  turbor  y  are  of 
that  description.  The  Greek  deos,  fear  ;  whence 
DEEDo  or  DEiDO,  I  feel  fear  ;  and  deenos  or  deinos, 
terrible  ;  are  from  dio,  drive.  The  Persic  and  San¬ 
scrit  dur,  and  dahshat,  fear,  are  from  di,  be  trou¬ 
bled.  Words  expressive  of  the  effects  of  fear  relate 
to  shaking  ;  of  which  aga,  trembling,  in  Saxon  and 
Visigothic  j  and  agh,  eagal,  oilt,  and  geilt,  in 
Celtic  ;  are  examples.  The  Sanscrit  verb  ej,  shake, 
tremble,  be  in  an  ague,  speaks  for  itself.  Favor 
in  Latin  is  befen  in  Teutonic,  from  bab  and  baf, 
shake.  The  Greek  phobos  is  from  fab  or  feb,  agi¬ 
tate.  Timor  is  a  derivative  of  tim,  the  same  as  dei- 
Mos  in  Greek,  from  deo  or  dio,  I  terrify  ;  metus 
is  from  megd,  and  that  from  mag,  force,  impress, 
aflPect  powerfully. 
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Berd,  a  burden  ;  bund,  a  binding,  a  connect¬ 
ing  ;  BER,  carrying ;  juvan,  young ;  dag,  a  wound, 
a  stab,  or  blow ;  rah,  a  road,  are  Persic  words  of 
Sanscrit  original,  but  common  in  every  European 
dialect. 

Note  Y.  p.  ^97. 

By  diligent  comparison  of  the  whole  Persic  and 
Sanscrit  structure  and  vocabulary,  the  causes  of  ir¬ 
regularity  in  their  verbs  may  be  fully  discovered. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  detect  compounds,  such 
as  af-zuden,  to  increase,  from  av  and  ja,  breed  ;  pi- 
MUDEN,  to  measure,  from  pi,  a  preposition,  now  obso¬ 
lete,  and  ma,  measure ;  pi-venden,  to  reach,  join, 
from  PI  and  vend  ;  an^bashten  or  an-bar  in  the  im¬ 
perative,  fill,  from  an,  on,  and  bri  or  bar,  fill,  in  San¬ 
scrit  ;  af-sharden,  to  squeeze,  from  an  and  cshar, 
or  csHi,  in  a  derivative  form.  Many  Persic  verbs 
take  the  sh  or  s  of  the  second  Sanscrit  future  before 
TEN  or  DEN  of  their  infinitives  ;  and  the  c^h,  ch, 
and  j  of  that  dialect  often  have  become  s.  So  rest- 
EN,  to  grow,  is  for  ruishten,  from  ru,  grow :  the  sub- 
junctiveis  ruyem,  I  may  grow  .  DASHTENisfor  dhar- 
SHITUM  in  Sanscrit,  to  hold  fast ;  shusten,  to  wash, 
for  sucHisHTEN,  from  such,  clean,  purify.  The  form 
of  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  must,  in  these  and 
in  all  similar  cases,  be  examined ;  for  it  preserves 
the  legitimate  appearance  of  the  verb  in  the  ancient 
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dialect.  With  the  aid  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Sanscrit  grammar,  every  part  of  the  Persic  may  be 
investigated  with  absolute  certainty. 

Note  Z.  p.  3S9. 

Most  languages,  while  in  an  unsettled  state, 
admit  some  transposition  of  consonants  in  certain 
words. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  AFFI- 
NITY  OF  LANGUAGES  J  po  3^2,  Vol.  11. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  affinity  of  one 
language  to  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
very  minutely  the  vocabularies  of  either.  If  w^e 
discover  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  words 
in  the  one  coincide,  in  form  and  signification,  with 
words  in  the  other ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
find  that  they  nearly  agree  in  their  terms  and  modes 
of  inflection,  the  relation  of  the  two  languages  to 
one  another  may  be  considered  as  close  and  evi¬ 
dent. 

By  a  very  slight  inspection,  we  may  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  spoken  from 
Iceland  to  the  Adriatic,  are  branches  of  the  same 
language  5  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Celtic 
dialects,  of  the  Slavic,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  modern 
languages  of  India. 

But  when  we  would  extend  the  range  of  philo- 
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logical  observation,  and  speculate  on  the  affinities 
of  languages  that  are  not  evidently  related,  more 
especially  if  v^e  are  desirous  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  speech,  we  must  make  our  inquiries  rigid, 
extensive,  and  minute.  The  parts  of  the  process 
by  which  I  obtained  the  conclusions,  and  formed 
the  narrative  contained  in  this  work,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

1 .  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Tudesque  or  Ala- 
mannic,  Icelandic  and  its  varieties,  Dutch,  Ger¬ 
man,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Visigothic  Gospels — 
an  invaluable  fragment,  which  unites  the  Teutonic 
with  the  classic  languages.  Whoever  compares 
these  dialects  with  attention  and  sagacity,  will  soon 
become  no  mean  proficient  in  two  departments  of 
practical  philology — a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  history  of  interchangeable  letters,  and  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  cases  of  nouns,  the 
inflection  of  verbs,  and  the  process  of  composition 
and  derivation,  originated  in  a  very  pure  and  un¬ 
corrupted  language. 

S.  A  comparison  of  the  whole  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Teutonic  with  the 
correspondent  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
affinity  of  the  Teutonic  and  Greek  has  long  been 
in  part  observed.  By  an  accurate  comparison  on  a 
large  and  scientific  scale,  the  relation  among  the 
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three  languages  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  that  they 
may  be  justly  considered  as  dialects  of  the  same 
speech. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  Celtic  dialects  wdth  one 
another,  and  with  those  languages  above  mentioned. 
The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Celtic  in  discovering 
the  early  forms  of  words,  is  uncommonly  great.  I 
am  almost  indeed  inclined  to  assert,  that,  without 
a  knowledge  of  this  language,  no  man  can  make 
much  progress  in  studying  the  philological  history 
of  Europe. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  and  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Slavic,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persic  and  Lap¬ 
pish,  with  one  another,  and  with  those  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  languages.  The  Slavic  is  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Sarmatae  ;  it  bears  marks  of  Indian 
origin.  The  Sanscrit  is  an  admirable  dialect,  per¬ 
fect  in  words  and  grammatical  structure.  Though 
as  yet  not  completely  published  in  Europe,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  regretted,  on  account  of  its  value 
in  literature,  it  has,  I  trust,  reached  me  in  a  form 
sufficiently  perfect  to  warrant  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  drawn  respecting  its  affinity  to  the  subject 
of  this  work.  The  Persic  is  a  corrupted  dialect  of 
the  ancient  Zend,  some  remains  of  which  are  still 
preserved,  and  show  that  the  old  Indian  or  San¬ 
scrit,  and  the  old  Persic,  were,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Visigothic,  related  in  a  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  degree.  The  Lappish,  a  dialect  of  the  Fin- 
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nish,  exhibits  something  of  an  Indian  appearance, 
and  is  of  great  service  in  illustrating  both  the  ety¬ 
mon  of  words  and  the  process  of  inflection. 

5,  All  these  languages,  after  comparison  and 

careful  examination,  exhibit  the  following  proper¬ 
ties  ;  1.  a  most  palpable  similarity  in  many,  and 

a  perceptible  affinity  in  the  whole  of  their  wmrds  ; 
2.  a  very  perceptible  resemblance  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  inflections  of  their  nouns  and  verbs  ; 
in  some  instances  obvious  and  perfectly  coincident, 
in  all  easily  discovered  by  a  just  and  rational  appli¬ 
cation  of  facts,  established  in  other  parts  of  the  dia¬ 
lects  ;  S.  a  great  and  evident  similarity  in  the 
mode  of  derivation  of  verbs  and  nouns — that  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  words  have  been  multiplied  in  all 
ages,  by  which  language  undoubtedly  advanced 
from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  state,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  is,  under  another  name,  the 
history  of  language  in  general. 

6.  The  great  vocabulary  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
of  Asia,  being,  in  consequence  of  these  properties, 
legitimately  placed  under  the  view  of  the  inquirer, 
must  not,  in  the  absurd  manner  of  Bullet,  Pellou- 
tier,  and  many  others,  be  used  as  a  chaos  from 
which  any  chimerical  production  may  be  raised, 
but  under  the  following  checks ;  1 .  Careful  atteiu 
tion  to  the  general  nature  of  the  interchangeable 
vowels  and  consonants.  Words  may  be  safely  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  same,  that  agree  in  meaning. 
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but  do  not  literally  agree  in  form,  provided  their 
difference  consist  in  letters  proven  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable.  No  person  need  doubt,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  deaf,  the  Visigothic  daubs,  and  the  German 
DAUB,  are  the  same  word. — to  the  particular 
properties  of  each  idiom  or  dialect,  in  what  respects 
the  interchangeable  letters.  Every  dialect  and  va¬ 
riety  has  its  own  genius  in  that  matter,  which  must 
be  diligently  studied,  and  remembered  in  every 
etymon  drawn  from  it.  For  instance,  the  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  have  certain  laws  of  euphony,  which 
produce  regular  changes,  peculiar  to  these  dialects, 
both  in  single  words,  and  in  the  composition  of 
terms  and  sentences.  The  synaloepha,  ecthlipsis, 
diairesis,  &c.  must  all  be  taken  into  proper  account. 
— 3.  to  the  actual  methods  of  derivation  of  nouns 
and  verbs  peculiar  to  each  idiom.  These  will  be 
found  conformable,  in  a  general  view,  to  the  me¬ 
thods  common  in  other  dialects ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  specifically  proper  to  that  in  which 
they  are  principally  used.— 4.  to  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  terms  in  any  dialect.  Some  words, 
being  names  of  common  objects,  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ancient  and  primitive  ;  others  show, 
both  by  their  form  and  signification,  that  they  are 
derivative  and  recent ;  and  not  a  few,  belonging  to 
the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  and  civilized  life,  are 
foreign,  and  perhaps  very  modern.  The  detection 
of  these  last,  and  of  all  other  corrupted  terms,  will 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  inquirer’s 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  common  sense.  I  should 
think  a  philologist  more  learned  than  judicious, 
who  was  disposed  to  assert,  that  we  have  received 
our  tQxm  father  from  the  Greek  pater,  or  San¬ 
scrit  PITA  j  or  that  merchandise  was  derived  from 
the  Celtic  marc,  a  horse,  an  ancient  article  of  bar¬ 
ter. — 5.  to  the  precise  channel  through  which 
each  word  has  come  ;  as,  for  instance,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  It  is 
right,  on  many  accounts,  to  ascertain  the  remotest 
origin  of  a  word  ;  but  this  will  always  be  done  with 
more  certainty,  if  its  intermediate  history  be  consi¬ 
dered. — 6.  to  those  laws  of  association,  founded 
in  thought,  modified  by  circumstances,  and  to  be 
learned  only  from  a  rational  and  extensive  study  of 
the  history  of  words,  by  which  terms  have  in  all 
ages  acquired  different  but  cognate  significations. 
— 7‘  to  the  same  laws,  as  operating  in  giving  the 
same  sense  to  words  totally  different  in  deriva¬ 
tion.  For  example,  cutis,  a  skin,  is  from  hyd  or 
HAUT,  a  wrapper,  an  envelope,  a  cover  ;  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  skin  is  from  scin,  what  is  cast  over, 
a  covering,  an  integument.  Hill  or  hohel,  in 
German  hugel,  is  a  little  height ;  and  the  Greek 
LOPHOS  is  from  lif,  lift,  raise,  elevate.  Lift  and 
LAW  are  names  of  hills  in  Britain. — 8.  to  those 
particular  words  in  any  dialect,  that  have  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  derivatives,  obviously  connected  with  them 
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in  sense,  and  external  form.  Such  words,  when 
found  to  form  their  derivatives,  according  to  the 
general  system  of  the  universal  language,  are  a 
commentary  of  the  most  invaluable  kind  on  the 
whole  history  of  speech.  By  discovering  the  pro* 
cess  of  composition,  proceeding  from  the  radical 
WAG  or  WAEG,  in  Lye’s  Saxon  Dictionary,  and  by 
noting  its  various  significations  ;  I  was  enabled  to 
detect  the  same  process  from  other  Teutonic  radi¬ 
cals  ;  to  verify  the  important  conclusion,  that  all 
the  genuine  Teutonic  words  under  w  were  from 
WAG ;  and  that  this  rule  was  respectively  true, 
when  applied  to  those  under  l,  m,  n,  and  r,  and 
under  every  other  consonant.  As  the  Teutonic 
words  under  w  are  evidently  the  names  of  primary 
objects,  and  common  in  Latin,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit ; 
the  original  state  of  language  in  the  various  dialects, 
from  Ireland  to  India,  appeared  at  once  in  all  its 
barren  simplicity.  The  steps  of  the  progress  of 
composition  remain  very  visible  in  numerous  ex¬ 
amples,  in  all  the  dialects ;  and  as  the  method  of 
derivation  exhibits  a  most  uniform  and  regular 
course,  in  the  whole  of  these  ;  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
is  left  on  the  general  history  of  the  radical  word. 
— 9.  to  the  actual  process  of  elision,  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  corruption  of  vowels  and  consonants,  in 
every  idiom  and  dialect.  By  this  alone  the  his¬ 
tory  of  words  in  that  dialect  can  be  traced  or  illus¬ 
trated.  For  instance,  the  well  known  pronunciation 
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of  G  hard  like  h,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  ch 
and  GH,  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Teutonic ;  and  the 
traces  of  it  enable  us  to  discover  the  course  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  many  words  of  all  the  dialects.  But  the 
philologist  must  not  be  deceived  so  far  by  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  such  Danish  and  Sw^edish  words  as 
VRAG,  wreck  ;  in  Saxon  wrac  ;  in  jeg,  I ;  as  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  form  of  it  is  ancient.  In  the  purer 
dialects,  these  words  are  wrac  and  ic,  or  ik  :  the 
c  in  both  became  ch  guttural ;  and  then  the  gut¬ 
tural  G  was  written  in  place  of  ch.  Even  in  Latin 
G  is  not  unfrequently  written  for  the  hard  c  or  k. 
Examples  are  vigil  for  wakil,  from  WAC  or  waec, 
watch,  by  the  old  Romans  pronounced  vicil  ;  and 
LUGERE,to  cry  aloud,  lament,  from  hluck  or  hluc, 
a  loud  sound,  in  Icelandic  hloek.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  Latin  g  is  radical  and  true. — 
10.  not  to  abuse  general  rules.  When  we  have 
ascertained  that  b  or  f,  and  v  or  w,  are  inter¬ 
changeable  ;  we  must  by  no  means  decide  in  all 
cases  according  to  that  fact.  Though  v  in  Celtic 
be  often  expressed  by  f,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
words  under  f  began  originally  with  v.  The  con¬ 
trary  often  is  the  case  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  is  to 
be  established  by  comparing  these  words  in  f,  with 
others  beginning  with  the  same  consonant  in  more 
hardy  dialects.  It  is  common  in  books  of  etymology 
to  see  the  Latin  vates,  and  the  Celtic  faidh,  a 
prophet,  deduced  from  one  root  ^  but  vates  is  re- 
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lated  to  the  Saxon  woth,  speech,  eloquence,  poet¬ 
ry,  vaticinium  ;  and  is  from  wagta,  spoken  :  The 
derivatives  of  wag,  cry,  are  vagire  in  Latin  ;  the 
Teutonic  wep  and  wop,  speak,  cry,  cry  aloud, 
weep  ;  epein,  to  speak,  and  ops  for  wops,  the 
Toice  ;  the  Latin  vocare,  and  vocs  or  vox  ;  the 
Saxon  wal  or  wawl,  cry  ;  this  term  woth,  speech  ; 
worian,  to  speak,  reckon,  number  ;  whence  worn, 
a  number,  and  word,  a  saying,  a  word.  Faidh  is 
from  FAG,  speak,  the  origin  of  fart  in  Latin  ;  of 
FATUM,  the  word  of  heaven  ;  of  facundus,  elo¬ 
quent,  &c.  &c. — 11.  attentive  comparison  of  the 
idioms  of  one  dialect,  and  a  judicious  preference  of 
that  which  is  more  simple,  ancient,  and  rude,  to 
that  which  is  artificial,  recent,  and  euphonic. 

7.  The  following  rules  are  established  by  obser¬ 
vation,  and  deserve  particular  notice  :  1.  the  most 
ancient  words  were  short  and  monosyllabic  ;  a  fact 
which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  short  radical 
terms,  into  which  most  words,  however  long,  may 
be  analyzed  ;  2.  words  in  the  early  stages  of  com¬ 
position  were  long,  rude,  and  significative  in  all 
their  parts.  To  give  an  example  belonging  to  a 
stage  of  language  considerably  advanced  ;  tigund 
or  tehund  was  ten  ;  but  tigun-tehunds  or  ti- 
gunstehund  was  ten-tens  ;  which,  by  corruption, 
became  thusunds  and  thusand,  now  thousand. 
In  Sanscrit  deshatdeshat  was  the  same  thing  ; 
but  it  is  now  abbreviated  into  shat,  both  in  San- 
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scrit  and  Slavic.  Such  abbreviations  were,  however, 
rare  ;  because  very  long  words  did  not  often  occur. 
The  radicals  were  monosyllabic,  and  so  were  the 
consignificatives  ;  so  that  the  first  compounds  were 
generally  harsh  disyllables,  ending  in  g,  which  was 
soon  dismissed.  We  may  see  this  in  the  compounds 
of  WAG  or  WAEG,  lift,  bear,  and  carry.  We  have 
WAGEN  and  wAEGEN  for  wAGNA,  a  thing  carried,  an 
instrument  of  carriage,  by  contraction  waen  and 
WAIN ;  WAEG  or  gewaeg,  a  thing  weighed,  a 
weight,  now  jfey,  as  a  wey  of  wool ;  weoht  and 
WAEHT,  a  contraction  for  waeged,  now  weight, 
and  in  some  Teutonic  idioms  wett. — 3.  when 
many  consonants  meet  together,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  articulating  them,  they  admit  in  all 
the  dialects  a  short  vowel,  which  may  be  called  a 
connective.  Thus  dearg,  red  in  Celtic,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  DEARiG,  or  vernacularly  tearic.  In  the 
second  stage  of  language  this  was  very  common. 
They  said  lagida  for  lagda,  laid  ;  wagida  for 
WAGDA,  shaken  ;  wagana  for  wagna,  carried,  and 
the  like. — 4.  the  evanescent  nature  of  g  soon  per¬ 
mitted  the  radicals  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit, 
to  become  pure  verbs  ;  that  is,  verbs  whose  charac¬ 
teristic  is  a  vowel. — 5.  in  most  derivatives  of  rag, 
such  as  those  descending  from  grag,  brag,  &c. 
there  occurs  a  kind  of  metathesis  throughout  all  the 
dialects.  The  Teutones  said  gars  and  gras,  war- 

stle  and  wrastle,  brig  and  beorg,  wrath  and 
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WARTH,  a  passing  spectre  ;  brod  and  bord,  a  deal 
or  plank,  a  board ;  and  this  transposition  appears 
even  in  Sanscrit,  in  which  artha  is  said  for  rt- 
THA,  gar  for  GRA,  TAR  for  TRA ;  and  so  in 
many  other  roots. — 6.  the  old  violent  methods  of 
twisting  and  torturing  one  word  into  similarity  with 
another,  are  quite  unwarrantable  and  absurd.  E- 
qually  so  is  the  transposition  by  which  it  is  assert¬ 
ed,  that  MouPHEy  shape,  is  converted  into  forma. 
— 7*  when  a  weak  vowel  terminates  a  word,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  received  into  the  penult  syllable  ;  and  either 
coalesces  into  a  kind  of  diphthong,  with  the  vowel 
there,  or  maintains  a  separate  sound.  So,  in  Celtic, 
BARDE  or  BARDI,  pOCtS,  bcCOmCS  BAIRD  ;  and  LAM- 
HE,  hands,  laimh. 


[The  following  additional  Notes  are  selected  from  the  first 

Manuscript  Volume.] 

See  Page  16^  Vol.  I. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  some  inconsiderable  tribes,  are  descended  from 
one  race.  This  common  origin,  the  existence  of 
which  appears  from  language  only,  is  remote  and 
distant.  History  is  searched  in  vain  for  the  annals 
of  ages,  in  which  letters  were  unknown  or  despised. 
Though  contiguity  in  place,  resemblance  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  kindred  tribes, 
are  infallible  proofs  of  affinity  in  cases  where  they 
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all  occur  ;  their  absence  must  ever  be  expected  in 
such  as  are  ancient  and  obsolete.  The  first  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  must  have  been  desultory  and  ir¬ 
regular.  A  detachment,  made  from  a  tribe  by  phy¬ 
sical  or  moral  necessity,  must  often  have  driven  be¬ 
fore  it,  into  other  regions,  the  more  early  colonies 
of  the  parent  stock.  Some  districts,  less  accessible 
than  others,  may  have  been  little  subject  to  a  change 
of  population  ;  but  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  low 
mainland,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  must  have  been 
for  many  ages  a  rude  unsettled  wilderness,  of  which 
the  best  description  may  be  found  in  the  original 
state  of  ancient  Germany  or  of  America. 

Asia  has  pretensions  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  which  are  countenanced  by  religion, 
and  the  first  possession  of  the  arts.  The  principal 
streams  of  population  have,  indeed,  been  traced  to 
that  continent.  Theoretical  inquirers  have  pretend¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  particular  place,  where  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Celts  and  other  European  races  ori¬ 
ginated  ;  and  the  route  by  which  the  first  colonies 
arrived  in  the  West.  It  is  almost  below  the  notice 
of  useful  investigation  to  remark,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  these  writers  rest  on  assumptions  as  to  the 
original  unity  of  the  descent  and  language  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  should  have  been  established  by  proofs 
before  they  were  used  as  principles.  An  eager  pro¬ 
pensity  to  generalize  has  an  unbounded  scope  in 
the  immense  field  of  ancient  history  and  barbarous 
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life.  The  distance  of  the  objects  makes  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions  and  size  indistinct  and  uncertain.  In 
the  universal  twilight,  all  presents  an  uniform  re¬ 
semblance,  addressed  to  the  fancy  rather  than  the 
judgment.  According  to  the  taste  and  prejudices 
of  the  philosophical  spectator,  the  view  of  savage 
man  is  grand  and  interesting,  or  rude  and  deform¬ 
ed.  No  allowance  is  made  for  that  constant  variety, 
which,  in  man  and  nature,  requires  to  be  specified, 
and  separately  considered.  The  same  indiscrimina¬ 
tion,  that  has  been  allowed  to  pervert  the  genuine 
history  of  human  society,  has,  even  in  our  own 
times,  corrupted  the  history  of  language.  The 
study  of  philology  has  always  been  permitted  to 
maintain  a  practical  independence  on  reason  and 
logic  ;  but  the  number  of  sanguine  theorists,  who, 
in  their  own  manner,  have  traced  the  most  common 
words  at  one  step  to  the  language  of  Paradise,  is 
here  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  all  use  in  this  work 
of  that  unphilosophical  mode  of  inquiry. 

Theory,  unsupported  by  actual  facts,  or  by  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  premises  according  to  unques¬ 
tionable  general  rules,  is  alone  here  disclaimed.  No 
inquiry  of  this  kind  can  proceed  far  without  the 
aid  of  general  principles. 

All  the  five  European  races,  already  noticed,  at 
one  period  of  their  history,  appeared  in  the  same 
state  of  society.  The  Celts  were  a  community  of 
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wandering  unsettled  tribes.  The  numerous  clans 
of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  perfectly  correspond  with  the  divided 
settlements  of  the  Slavi  and  Finni.  It  is  the  task 
of  speculative  philosophy  to  trace  the  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  resemblance  of  nations  in  the  different  stages 
of  their  progress.  The  result  of  such  investigation 
must  always  be  of  a  very  general  nature ;  and,  if 
it  be  applied,  as  a  law,  to  compel  into  close  affinity 
races  that  have  a  radical  but  not  a  strict  relation, 
we  embrace  a  metaphysical  cloud,  instead  of  sub¬ 
stantial  science.  On  this  fallacious  principle,  many 
learned  writers  view  the  Celts  and  Germans  as  one 
people,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
consanguinity  of  the  Jews  and  Americans.* 

But  practical  observation,  as  well  as  the  evidence 
of  customs,  language,  and  history,  reject  this  phi¬ 
losophical  confusion.  Caesar  discerned,  without 
any  regard  to  the  many  points  of  coincidence  in 
their  way  of  life,  that  the  Celtae  and  Germans 
were  different  nations.  No  deception  in  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Scythae  can  impose  a  lasting  belief, 
that  the  Slavi,  Finni,  and  Goths,  were  the  same 
race.t  Language  often  dispels  the  obscurities  of 


*  See  Adair’s  Travels  in  North  xAmerica,  passim. 
t  The  name  Scythae  was  given  by  the  later  Greeks  to  al¬ 
most  every  nation  on  the  Danube  or  Euxine.  Mr  Pinkerton 
has  made  most  unwarrantable  use  of  this  word. 
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antiquity,  and  the  mist  thinly  but  beautifully  raised 
by  ignorant  speculation.  The  affinity  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  dialects  is  intimate  and  close ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin  have  a  considerable  resemblance  j  all  the  Sla¬ 
vic  varieties  verge  towards  one  point ;  the  Celtic 
tongues  have  a  perceptible  similarity  5  the  Finnish 
differs  from  all  these,  but  is  nearly  related  to  the 
speech  of  the  Laplanders,  and  of  some  tribes  on 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  impressed  on  every  inqui¬ 
sitive  mind,  that  the  nations  of  our  continent, 
though  possibly  from  one  family,  consist  of  sepa¬ 
rate  races,  long  divided  from  one  another,  and  each 
entitled,  from  the  beginning  of  their  appearance  in 
history,  to  a  character,  as  distinct  as  belongs  to 
rivers  that  fail  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
mountain. 

Truth,  the  object  of  all  rational  inquiry,  demands 
this  acknowledgment.  But  in  what  state  of  society 
was  the  primeval  tribe  which  sent  off,  at  different 
periods,  the  Celtae,  Greeks,  Teutones,  and  Slavi? 
If  we  scruple  to  admit  that  these  races  came  suc¬ 
cessively  from  a  parent  stock,  were  they  descended 
from  one  another  ;  and  is  it  consistent  with  expe¬ 
rience,  that  any  colony  has  so  far  changed  its  dia¬ 
lect  from  that  of  the  mother  people,  as  the  Celtic 
differs  from  the  Teutonic,  the  Teutonic  from  the 
Greek,  the  Finnish  from  the  Slavic  ?  Was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  parent  stock  of  these  five  races  of  men 
invented  by  itself,  or  transmitted  to  it  from  anti- 
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quity  ?  As  the  relation  among  the  various  Euro* 
pean  and  Indian  dialects  is  certain,  though  not  al¬ 
together  obvious,  may  we  venture  to  consider  Asia 
as  the  cradle  of  the  tribes  which,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  entered  the  western  continent  ? 

Each  of  these  interrogations  merits  an  answer 
formed  by  strict  and  philosophical  induction.  Theo¬ 
logy  has  left  its  province  to  decide  that  the  north¬ 
ern  nations  are  of  one  family  ;  that  all  their  lan¬ 
guages  are  remotely  descended  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  that  it  argues  the  most  criminal  infidelity  to 
doubt  whether  the  Cimbri  were  the  posterity  of 
Gomer,  the  Germans  of  Togarmah,  and  the  Goths 
of  Magog.  Such  assumptions  have  their  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  they  seem  to  illustrate  an  obscure  subject, 
the  first  population  of  the  earth  ;  they  sanction  a 
wild  and  lawless  etymology,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  place  any  rational  confidence  ;  and  though  they 
are  almost  unsupported  by  history  and  philology, 
they  are,  perhaps,  not  destitute  of  some  connection 
with  truth.  The  following  facts  are  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  in  this  work. 

I.  That  the  language  of  which  a  different  dialect 
is  spoken  by  each  of  the  European  races,  rose  from 
a  few  rude  monosyllables. 

IL  That  each  of  these  races  received  it  in  a 
state  considerably  advanced  j  and  that  none  of  them 
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separated  from  the  original  stock  before  the  lan¬ 
guage  had  obtained  a  particular  form  of  composi¬ 
tion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  inflection  and  deriva¬ 
tion,  which  is  radically  the  same  in  all  the  dia¬ 
lects. 

The  gi'eat  landmarks  of  European  philology  are, 
1.  Coincidence  in  the  form  of  the  words  in  the 
different  dialects  ;  Coincidence  in  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  words  ;  3.  Coincidence  in  the  inflec¬ 
tions  and  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs ;  4.  Si¬ 
milarity  of  the  process  of  derivation  of  nouns  and 
verbs  in  all  the  dialects  ;  5.  Illustration  afforded 
by  comparing  all  the  varieties  of  one  dialect,  as  of 
the  Teutonic,  respecting  its  original  state,  and  re¬ 
specting  its  affinity  to  others,  such  as  the  Greek  or 
Sanscrit. 

III.  That  some  of  the  races  appear  from  ap¬ 
proximation  of  dialect  to  have  been  more  nearly 
allied  to  one  another  than  to  the  rest.  The  Teu- 
tones  and  Greeks  are,  perhaps,  of  this  description  ; 
though  it  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  that  these  races 
were  originally  one.  The  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Slavi,  seem  to  have  been  one  branch  of  the  general 
stock.  The  affinity  also  between  the  Celts  and  the 
eastern  nations  is  closer  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  form  and 
signification  of  many  words  in  their  dialects,  rather 
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than  by  coincidence  of  the  inflections,  which  are 
found  to  vary  exceedingly.  The  Teutonic  dialect  is 
the  least  corrupted,  and  the  most  original  of  all ; 
but  the  Celtic  and  Finnish  display  the  most  an¬ 
cient  significations  of  words  that  are  common  to  all 
the  five  races  ;  and  indicate,  by  form  and  inflection, 
the  long  and  early  separation  of  the  tribes  that 
speak  them  from  the  parent,  as  well  as  from  every 
other  stock. 

IV.  That  the  time  cannot  be  determined,  in 
which  any  variety  of  a  dialect  shall  so  far  deviate 
from  the  common  parent,  as  to  lose  the  marks  of  the 
original  affinity.  The  German  and  English  have 
been  separated  for  twelve  centuries,  and  one  of 
them  has  undergone  considerable  revolutions,  but 
their  affinity  is  still  obvious.  The  Icelandic,  or 
Norse,  has  been  divided  from  the  German  for 
more  than  double  that  period  ;  yet  their  intimate 
relation  is  allowed  in  every  common  glossary.  The 
Irish  and  Welsh  have  evidently  been  one  dialect ; 
but  the  time  when  that  might  be  affirmed,  with 
even  the  same  degree  of  truth  that  in  this  respect 
belongs  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic,  is  distant, 
and  involved  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  A  small  tribe, 
such  as  the  Normans  or  Franks,  may  easily  abandon 
its  proper  dialect  for  that  of  the  nation  in  which  it 
has  settled  ;  corruptions  may  be  introduced  into  a 
dialect  by  the  commixture  of  different  races,  as  has 
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taken  place  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  a  consider¬ 
able  but  distinct  accession  of  foreign  words  must  be 
made  in  almost  every  language,  by  the  channels  of 
commerce  and  science  ;  but  the  figure  and  substance 
of  the  prevailing  tongue,  though  much  modified, 
cannot,  without  the  influence  of  an  uncertain 
extent  of  ages  and  revolutions,  be  entirely  chan- 
ged. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  extinction  of 
the  language  of  a  small  victorious  tribe,  after  a 
settlement  in  a  conquered  country.  The  Franks 
adopted  the  Romance  or  Gaulic  Latin.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  abandoned  their  Norwegian,  Teutonic,  or 
Norse,  for  the  French.  The  Monguls  in  India  and 
China  lost  the  use  of  their  own  language.  From 
the  form  of  the  Belgic  names  mentioned  by  Caesar 
and  others,  I  believe  that  the  Belgae,  though  most¬ 
ly  of  German  extraction,  spoke  a  variety  of  the 
Gaulic  or  Celtic. 

V.  That,  therefore,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  it 
as  a  principle,  that  the  Celtae,  Teutones,  Slavi, 
Greeks,  and  Finni,  were,  at  any  given  time,  of  one 
language,  or  at  one  period  dispersed  over  Europe  ; 
neither  is  it  certain  that  any  one  of  these  races 
sprung  from  another  of  them,  so  as  to  belong  to  it 
as  a  colony.  All  the  Celtic  nations  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  colonies  of  the  first  Celtic  race.  The  same 
may  be  admitted  respectively  of  the  German  and 
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the  other  tribes.  Each  group  is  properly  formed  om 
its  principal  and  natural  base.  All  of  them  are  to  be 
considered  as  shoots  around  their  stem.  But  though 
the  remote  connection  of  the  European  races  be 
demonstrable,  the  original  state  and  period  of  that 
connection  are  extremely  obscure.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  primitive  and  eldest  tribe  was  a 
small  family  of  outcast  wanderers  in  the  Eastern 
wilderness,  without  articulated  language ;  or,  at 
least,  in  possession  only  of  a  few  rude  monosyllables, 
which  were  used  as  a  supplement  to  natural  signs. 

This  important  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Ian* 
guage  is  proved  by  tracing  the  progress  of  words, 
an  inquiry  greatly  facilitated  by  the  uniform  nature 
of  derivation  in  all  the  dialects.  It  is  certain,  that 
articulate  speech,  at  one  period,  consisted  only  of 
eight  or  nine  interjectional  words.  Such  is  the  nar¬ 
row  range  of  philology,  that  w^e  know  well  only  two 
languages,  the  dialects  of  our  own,  and  the  dialects 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic.  I  have  examined  the 
structure  of  these  last,  but  do  not  purpose  to  state 
the  result  in  this  place. 

We  must  suspend  our  decision  as  to  the  original 
state  of  mankind  until  we  have  examined  more  of 
their  languages.  Errors  of  considerable  magnitude 
may  be  easily  incurred  by  fanciful  minds,  disposed 
to  speculate  on  the  origin  and  first  state  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  How  remote  from  the  truth,  as  discover¬ 
ed  by  induction,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  theory 
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of  tlie  formation  of  language  given  by  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  a  man  of  first-rate  abilities  and  penetration. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  concerning  the 
eastern  outcasts  by  the  legitimate  and  regular 
process  which  is  presently  to  be  exhibited.  How 
long  this  barbarous  race  continued  in  the  lowest 
state  of  the  species  cannot  be  conjectured.  The 
use  of  a  monosyllabic  language  is  not,  indeed,  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  total  absence  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;  but  the  fathers  of  the  Scythian  hunters 
and  shepherds  could  hardly  be  advanced  in  re¬ 
finement,  and  leave  their  descendants  totally  sa« 
vage.  Before  any  of  the  European  races  parted 
from  the  original  stock,  the  language  had  attained 
a  state  of  composition,  and  had  begun  to  be  inflect¬ 
ed.  The  Celtae  brought  from  the  East  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  that  condition  ;  but  the  long  wanderings, 
and  the  savage  solitude  which  they  experienced  in 
the  West,  destroyed  the  finer  parts  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  speech,  and  corrupted  it  by  a  careless  and  slo¬ 
venly  articulation.  The  Greeks  penetrated  into 
Europe,  at  some  different  period,  and  retained, 
though  they  softened  considerably  both  the  words 
and  inflections  of  their  primitive  dialect.  The  In¬ 
dians  inherited  the  same  language,  but  probably  in 
a  more  improved  form.  In  their  possession  it  be¬ 
came  that  highly  polished  speech,  which  is  now 
called  Sanscrit ;  and  which  exhibits  an  instructive 
contrast  with  the  Persic,  formerly  the  same  dialect. 
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The  Sanscrit,  Teutonic,  Greek,  Slavic,  and  Latin, 
are  least  corrupted  in  terms  and  inflections.  The 
identity  of  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic,  and  the  San¬ 
scrit,  appears  from  the  remains  of  the  Zend,  and 
from  the  words  and  inflections  of  the  modern  Per¬ 
sic.  The  Indian  has  multiplied  cases,  inflections, 
and  terms,  so  as  to  be  the  most  copious  and  artifi¬ 
cial  language  in  the  world.  Its  words  are  not  only 
capable  of  the  finest  composition,  derivation,  and 
intrinsic  variety  ;  they  are  also  arranged  in  senten¬ 
ces  by  peculiar  laws,  which  regulate  the  melody, 
and  harmonise  every  period.  The  Persic,  in  the 
violence  of  ages,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost 
nearly  all  its  inflections.  Though  it  be  a  perspicu¬ 
ous,  it  is  evidently  a  barren  dialect.  It  has  run  the 
race  which  experience  shows  to  be  due  to  articu¬ 
lated  speech  in  its  natural  progress.  Time  destroys 
the  more  delicate  and  complex  parts  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  by  the  hand  of  ignorance  and  chance  ;  leaving 
the  ruins  for  the  materials  of  a  smaller  and  less 
splendid  edifice  to  future  ingenuity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Finni,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  rudest 
of  all  the  Scythian  tribes,  have  preserved  their  dia¬ 
lect  in  a  state  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  Celtae 
or  the  Slavi.  The  latter  were  a  Persic  tribe.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Slavonic  and  Sanscrit  still  at¬ 
tests  their  ancient  affinity ;  but  the  Slavi  have  lost 
many  of  the  inflections  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
India,  during  their  long  residence  in  the  Sarmatian. 
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forests.  They  expelled  the  Finni  from  these  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea ;  on  which 
a  language  is  still  spoken,  that  distinguishes  from 
the  other  races  an  original  and  very  ancient  part  of 
the  population  of  Europe.  The  Slavic  and  Visi- 
gothic  retain  the  inflections  of  the  noun  in  a  purer 
state  than  they  are  found  in  Sanscrit. 

VI.  That,  though  each  of  these  races  seems  to 
have  received  the  language  in  a  different  state  and 
form,  and,  consequently,  to  have  merited  the  name 
of  a  separate  branch  from  the  time  of  its  appearance 
in  Europe ;  yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  language  of  each 
tribe  has  undergone  considerable  change  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  varieties,  the  study  of  which  is  a  fund  of 
grammatical  knowledge,  as  it  reveals  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  operates  on  the  medium  of  thought, 
— the  actual  means  and  laws  of  sound  philology,  and 
the  degree  in  which  language  varies  in  a  given  pe¬ 
riod.  All  the  Teutonic  dialects  are  plainly  of  one 
class  ;  but  time  has  formed  them  into  orders,  gene¬ 
ra,  and  varieties  ;  from  which  philology  can  easily 
select  what  is  common  to  them  ail,  and  discern 
what  originally  constituted  their  substance.  By 
such  examination,  the  oldest  state  of  the  Teutonic 
is  discovered  ;  and  subsequent  changes  observed 
and  explained.  The  same  inquiry  prosecuted 
throuofh  the  Celtic,  Greek  Indian,  and  other 
tongues,  analyses  not  the  varieties  of  a  single  dia- 
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lect,  but  the  original  speech  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia. 
By  careful  attention  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
process  of  composition  the  primitive  words  them¬ 
selves  are  developed,  and  their  earliest  forms  are 
determined  by  comparison  of  the  five  principal  dia¬ 
lects  with  one  another,  and  by  illustrating  such  of 
these  as  are  refined  and  corrupted  by  those  that  are 
rude,  simple,  and  regular. 


See  Page  321,  Vol.  II. 

The  Celtic  language  is  an  original,  peculiar,  and 
interesting  dialect  of  the  common  speech  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  varieties  of  it  now  spoken  are  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Earse.  In  a  few  ages  after  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  the  Celtic  tongue  was  supersed¬ 
ed  by  the  Latin. 

The  Cornish  and  Armorican  dialects,  though 
evidently  varieties  of  the  same  speech,  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  Irish.  The  inhabitants  of  Hibernia 
have,  from  the  first  ages,  spoken  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  British  by  the  possession  of  a  smaller 
number  of  words  coinciding  with  the  Teutonic, 
and  by  an  indolent  and  soft  species  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  that  has  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole 
vocabulary. 

Thouo:h  the  ancient  Gaulish  be  lost  as  a  Ian- 
guage,  the  words  which  remain  clearly  show,  that 
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the  Celtae  of  Gaul  were  of  the  British,  not  of  the 
Hibernian  race.  This  fact  is,  however,  obscured  by 
the  radical  identity  of  the  British  and  Irish  tongues. 
It  is  better  confirmed,  that  the  ancient  Scotch,  whose 
descendants  are  now  found  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Britain,  were  an  Irish  colony,  which  arrived  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  island  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  Their  language  and  customs  succeed¬ 
ed  to  those  of  the  Britons,  whom  they  dispossessed 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country.  Their  princes 
ascended  by  inheritance  the  throne  of  the  Piets,  a 
British  nation  of  disputed  origin,  that  ruled  from 
the  Forth  to  the  extremity  of  Caledonia. 

Dr  Jamieson,  in  the  Preface  to  his  valuable 
Scotish  Dictionary,  has  supported,  with  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity,  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  Piets. 
His  arguments  from  history  only  show  that  some 
Belgic  tribes  settled  in  Britain.  His  proofs  from 
lanffuao^e  are  learned,  but  delusive  ;  because  he  for- 
gets  that  Celtic  and  Teutonic  are  radically  one  ; 
and  he  overlooks  characteristic  differences. 

By  extension  of  territory,  and  affinity  with  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Anglo-Norman  became  the  language  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  Cel¬ 
tic  or  Gaelic  still  continues  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  North,  in  a  state  little  different  from  the  Irish, 
the  words  being  almost  the  same,  and  the  structure 
every  way  similar. 
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See  Page  321  ^  Vol.  II. 

Conjecture  loosely  verges  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  Teutonic  race  had  held  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  in  the  Russian  or  Polish  forests 
for  many  ages.  This  is  probable,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  strong,  rude,  original,  and  so  free  from 
external  corruption,  that,  while  the  Celtic,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Indian,  show  numerous  proofs  of  hav¬ 
ing  run,  in  the  same  channel,  at  some  intermediate 
period,  the  Teutonic  coalesces  in  these  indications 
with  none  of  them,  but  maintains  its  own  peculiar 
and  primitive  course.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  all 
these  languages,  not  excepting  the  Teutonic,  are 
radically  one.  Though  their  respective  properties 
have  a  well  defined  and  real  resemblance  or  difiPer- 
ence ;  jet  the  chain  of  connection  is  more  easily 
established  than  at  first  might  be  expected.  The 
Celtic  abounds  in  very  ancient  forms  of  words, 
common  at  this  day  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Cymraig  or  British  often  determines  the  uncor- 
nipted  state  of  these  terms  in  the  Celtic  ;  and,  by 
certain  intermediate  notices,  unites  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic.  The  latter  is,  with  little  difficulty,  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit. 

The  impression  which  indelibly  rests  on  every 
mind  that  has  compared  the  remains  and  relative 
affinities  of  the  German  dialects,  is,  that  the  Visi- 
gothic,  Burgundian,  Longobardic,  Vandalic,  and 
Suevic  tribes,  were  not  only  radically,  but  circum- 
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stantially  the  same  people,  united  by  that  consan¬ 
guinity  which  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of  one 
district.  The  relation  between  Gothic  and  Ala*» 
mannic  is  intimate  and  obvious.  The  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  holds'  the  next  affinity.  The  Suiogothic,  which 
is  the  parent  of  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic, 
is  a  dialect  by  itself ;  and  must  not  be  considered 
as  the  peculiar  speech  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome, 
which  is  known  to  have  nearly  approached  the 
Alamannic. 

Most  of  the  reasonings  in  this  work  derive  their 
value  and  strength  from  the  luminous  application 
of  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Our  national  literature 
looks  to  these  as  the  genuine  source  of  much  anti¬ 
quarian  illustration.  The  materials  of  philology,  as 
furnished  by  the  ancient  or  modern  Teutonic  tribes, 
excellently  unites  with  those  furnished  by  other 
tribes. 


See  Page  11,  Vol.  L  and  321^  Vol.  II. 

The  Slavonian  language  is  the  speech  of  the 
Vends,  Livonians,  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
Dalmatians  or  Croats,  Servians,  Moldavians,  and  a 
variety  of  inferior  tribes.  The  extent  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  has  in  late  times  made  it  vernacular 
from  the  Caucasean  mountains  to  Nova  Zemlia. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  established  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  Slavonic  language  was  described  by  Proco- 
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pius,  who  did  not  understand  it,  as  astonishingly 
barbarous.  He  will  not  find  much  contradiction 
in  modern  Europe,  The  Slavonic,  however,  has 
only  a  few  harsh  articulations.  In  other  respects 
it  is  regular,  polysyllabic,  and  consequently  harmo¬ 
nious.  It  is  little  studied  even  by  the  learned, 
who  are  often  content  with  the  ordinary  walk  of 
erudition  ;  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
reported  by  some  as  interwoven  with  its  very  acci¬ 
dence,  are  chiefly  imaginary. 


See  Page  13,  Vol.  I.  and  2l9j  Vol.  II. 

Greece  and  Rome  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the 
classic  mind,  and  in  the  historical  page.  The  one  re- 
cals  the  remembrance  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  rose 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  systematical,  wise, 
and  regular  ambition.  The  other  suggests  the 
highest  glories  of  the  human  spirit,  in  a  state  of 
cultivated  independence.  No  friend  of  mankind 
can  voluntarily  fix  his  attention  on  the  history  of 
his  species,  without  a  rational  regard  for  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  that  instructed  the  rest.  Our  curiosity, 
eager  to  discover  something  extraordinary  in  the 
origin  of  the  conqujerors  and  teachers  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  is  humbled  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  fact,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Sa¬ 
bine  outlaws,  and  Greece  peopled  by  a  community 
,of  barbarians. 
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The  Greek  nations  seem  to  have  entered  their 
country  from  the  North.  Thessaly  has  been  named 
as  the  principal  seat  of  their  population.  The  inti¬ 
mate  affinity  v^hich  they  long  acknowledged  with 
the  Thracians  cannot  now  be  confirmed  by  the 
comparison  of  languages.  The  lonians  and  Dorians 
must  have  been  of  one  family  ;  and  viewing  the 
mother  countries  apart  from  the  colonies,  we  can¬ 
not  be  led  to  consider  the  most  ancient  Greeks  as 
very  numerous.  On  comparing  the  most  simple 
Greek  words  with  the  hardy  vocabulary  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  we  are  amused  and  instructed  by 
an  ample  view  of  the  process  by  which  language  is 
softened  and  refined.  The  words  retain  their  essen¬ 
tial  parts  ;  but  the  harsh  articulations  are  dismissed, 
or  changed  into  others  of  a  softer  organ.  Original 
and  radical  terms  coalesce  with  their  auxiliaries. 
Vowels  naturally  separated  melt  into  compounds. 
The  whole  system  of  speech  becomes  more  vocal. 
The  music  of  language  is  rendered  perceptible, 
and,  at  length,  an  object  of  ordinary  composition. 
The  mind  vibrates  between  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  strong  and  rather  dissonant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Alfred  and  Caedmon  :  Yet  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  the  Greek  and  Y'isigothic  are  ra¬ 
dically  the  same.  How  many  ages  must  have  elap¬ 
sed  before  the  primitive  Ionian  became  the  language 
of  Homer. 

The  colonies  which  peopled  Italy,  and  w^re  the 
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ancestors  of  the  Latin  tribes,  spoke  a  dialect  which 
neither  possessed  the  polish  nor  corruptions  of  the 
Ionian.  The  Latin  of  Rome  is  radically  the  same 
as  the  Greek.  It  is,  however,  much  more  original 
and  inflexible.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  warlike  race, 
whose  manners  and  discipline  were  stern  and  se¬ 
vere  ;  who  inherited  tlie  simple  policy  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines  and  Hetrurians  ;  nations  that  seem  to  have 
combined  ascetic  superstition  with  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Latin  than  its  brevity  of  expression.  It  re¬ 
jects  the  use  of  demonstrative  terms,  except  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occasions.  It  admits  none  of  the  Greek 
variety.  All  is  solemn,  concise,  and  energetic. 
Those  who  are  conversant  in  philology  may  observe 
rather  too  much  of  this  character  in  the  comic  dic¬ 
tion  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  which  they  may  com¬ 
pare  with  the  dialect  of  Aristophanes. 

The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  only 
found  on  the  native  territory  of  their  ancestors; 
but  the  Roman  tongue  became  the  vernacular  and 
universal  language  of  the  states,  that  had  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  and  of  many  tribes 
that  never  submitted  to  its  arms.  In  Spain  the 
Latin  superseded  the  Visigothic,  which  had  al¬ 
most  extinguished  the  use  of  the  Vasque  and 
Celtic.  The  Franks  forgot  their  Tudesque  or 
Teutonic,  and  adopted  in  its  place  the  provincial 

Roman,  with  a  German  idiom,  and  a  Gaelic  accent. 
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Italy  itself,  and  tlie  islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
received  the  language  of  the  conquest,  which  they 
underwent  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  The  Sa¬ 
bine,  Tuscan,  and  all  later  Italian  dialects,  except- 
•  ing  those  derived  from  the  Latin,  are  now  reduced 
to  a  few  words  found  in  the  researches  of  gramma¬ 
rians  and  antiquaries. 

As  it  is  but  a  small  number  of  men  or  countries 
that  reach  an  eminent  station  in  the  service  of  ex¬ 
alting  the  character,  and  increasing  the  happiness 
of  the  species,  we  need  not  greatly  lament  that  ob¬ 
livion  which  has  buried  nations  and  dialects  little 
entitled  to  remembrance.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  lost  with  these  a  part  of  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  which  is  always  affected  by  relative, 
though  otherwise  unimportant  circumstances.  A 
knowledge  of  the  barbarous  tribes  from  which  the 
polished  communities  of  Rome  and  Athens  derived 
the  foundations  of  their  laws,  manners,  and  religion, 
would  have  solved  many  problems,  now  unsatis¬ 
factorily  determined  by  philosophical  conjecture, 
which,  like  natural  theology,  often  needs  particular 
confirmation. 


See  Page  Vol.  I.  and  321,  Vol.  II. 

The  contrast  between  the  fortune,  character,  and 
country  of  the  Finns,  and  other  European  nations, 
occupies  the  immense  difference  between  the  savage 
Laplander  and  polished  Briton,  The  fens  of  the 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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North  have  for  ages  been  inhabited  by  a  diminu¬ 
tive  but  agile  species  of  men,  that  have  trusted  for 
their  support  to  the  prolific  swarms  of  their  marshes, 
and  the  game  of  their  snowy  mountains.  Ancient 
and  modern  history  place  the  Finni  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  nature  and  of  barbarism.  They  lived,  till 
very  lately,  in  so  rude  a  state,  that  it  may  seem  in¬ 
credible  how  their  unprotected  and  careless  fami¬ 
lies  could  survive  the  rigours  of  a  polar  winter. 
The  Finnish  tribes  not  only  peopled  the  northern 
districts  where  they  are  still  found,  but  also  settled 
all  along  the  White  Sea,  and  the  shores  of  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Ocean.  In  those  regions  the  Fiarmi,  one  of 
their  divisions,  attained  some  degree  of  wealth  and 
civilization.  The  Mordvines,  Tsheremissi,  Syriae- 
nes,  Votiaks,  and  many  other  small  nations  now 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Finnish  population  which  formerly  occupied 
the  extent  of  the  North,  and  may  be  traced  from 
Caucasus  to  the  Dofrine  range. 

The  diligence  of  philology  has  discovered  an  aflS- 
nity  between  the  Finns  and  Ugres,  who,  in  the 
ninth  century,  got  possession  of  Hungary.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  the  dialects  of  these  nations 
have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  magnified  by  the  imagination  of 
those  who  first  observed  it.  The  limits  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  and  Finnish  are,  perhaps,  not  exceedingly  re¬ 
mote.  An  obscure  but  interesting  part  of  philology. 
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which  relates  to  the  history,  connection,  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia,  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  cultivated.  The  manner  and  the  means 
of  prosecuting  such  inquiries  are,  in  fact,  neither 
well  understood,  nor,  as  yet,  objects  of  literary  care* 
in  Europe. 


See  Page  18,  VoL  I.  and  321,  Vol.  II. 

The  English,  it  has  already  been  observed,  are 
the  progeny  of  the  Giotae,  Angli,  and  Saxons, 
The  time  of  their  settlement  in  Britain  is  well 
known.  The  Angli  were  noticed  by  Tacitus ; 
the  Saxons  by  Ptolemy.  Both  inhabited  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Danish  isles,  and 
were  nearly  related  to  the  Erisii.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  ancient  Dutch  were  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  as  is  proved  by  their  dialects.  The  modern 
Dutch  language,  though  deprived  of  its  soft  conso¬ 
nants  by  the  injury  of  time,  is  a  curious  and  inter¬ 
mediate  link  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
German.  The  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect  was  a  more  delicate  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  that  was  common  in  the  east  of  Germany. 
The  dental  consonants  were  also  softened.  In  other 
respects,  the  vocabulary  and  inflections  were  the 
same  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  Teutonic.  The 
Erisii,  that  associated  themselves  with  the  Saxons, 
spoke  not  the  dialect  which,  in  later  times,  has  been 
observed  in  Friesland,  and  which,  from  the  Norse 
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colony  established  there,  is  allied  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  ;  but  a  variety  of  the  common  dialect  of  the 
west  of  Germany. 

The  Giotae,  who  followed  Hengist,  came  from 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  now  called  Giot-land,  or 
Yutland.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  show  that  their 
dialect  approached  very  little  to  the  Danish  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian.  It  cannot  be  determined  that  they  v/ere 
the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Cimbri.  It  should  ra¬ 
ther  seem  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  dri¬ 
ven  northwards  into  the  islands  ;  and  that  the  Gio¬ 
tae  were  a  division  of  the  Angli  and  Saxons.  The 
Angli,  Longobardi,  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and 
Varini,  were  colonies  of  the  Suevi.  Such  is  the 
assertion  of  Tacitus  ;  and  no  attentive  inquirer  into 
the  history  of  these  tribes  will  dissent  from  his  opi¬ 
nion,  The  name  Giotae  is  a  local  corruption  of 
the  word  Gothi,  good  or  brave  ;  an  appellation 
not  confined  to  one  German  tribe.  The  Angli  ob¬ 
tained  their  name  from  their  residence  in  a  narrow 
district,  near  the  lake  Slia,  in  the  country  now  call¬ 
ed  Holstein.  The  Saxons  received  that  denomina¬ 
tion  from  the  crooked  knives,  or  short  swords, 
which  they  usually  wore. 

The  conquest  and  colonization  of  England  by  Ger¬ 
man  tribes  took  place  at  different  times.  The  adven¬ 
turers  were  connected  only  by  language,  which  was 
nationally  understood,  though  each  division  of  the 
people  had  its  own  variety.  Numerous  traces  of 
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the  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  are  still  perceptible  in  the  English  provinces. 
The  Frisian  or  Dutch  sound  of  s  is  common  in 
Somersetshire.  A  hollow  manner  of  pronouncing 
A  has  long  discriminated  the  southern  and  western 
English  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  books,  and  the 
lowland  Scotch.  The  words  bone,  alone,  moan, 
LONDE,  stone,  BOND,  for  BAN  Or  BANE,  AL-ANE, 
MAENE,  LAND,  STANE,  BAND,  exemplify  this  pecu¬ 
liar  and  extensive  practice. 

Though  the  conquerors  of  Britain  were  composed 
of  many  tribes,  we  easily  discover  from  the  names 
of  their  chiefs  that  they  spoke,  with  some  variation, 
that  language  which  was  used  in  after  times  by  Be- 
da,  Alfred,  and  Caedmon.  The  names  Hengist, 
Horsa,  Ethelbert,  Aesca  or  Oesca,  Aella,  Ida, 
Eormenric,  Ceolin,  Kenric,  belonged  to  the  chiefs, 
or  their  immediate  descendants,  who  founded  the 
Heptarchy.  They  are  all  German,  not  Scandina¬ 
vian  ;  and  some  of  them  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
old  Saxons,  who  were  commonly  called  Ascoman- 
Ni,  or  Ship-men  ;  a  title  descriptive  of  their  pira¬ 
tical  life.  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  the  Teutonic 
names  of  a  steed  and  a  horse.  Aesca  signifies 
one  who  uses  a  ship.  Ceolwin  is  a  person  v>^ho 
conquers  in  a  heel  or  ceol,  which  was  the  very 
appellation  applied  to  their  vessels  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  the  Elbe.  Eormenric,  the  fourth  King 
of  Kent,  of  the  line  of  Hengist,  bore  the  name 
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of  Hermanric,  the  celebrated  Monarch  of  the 
Goths  in  Scythia,  and  of  the  illustrious  Armi- 
nius,  the  antagonist  of  the  Romans.  The  word 
Hermann  signifies  a  man  of  the  army,  a  warrior  ; 
and  Hermanric,  the  king  of  warriors.  Among 
the  sovereigns  of  the  heptarchy,  we  find  Ceolric, 
the  king  of  the  ship  j  Ceolwulf,  the  wolf  of  the 
ship  y  Sae-bert,  bright  at  sea  ;  Esc  win,  the  friend 
or  lover  of  the  ship.  Some  of  their  names  indicate 
the  vicinity  between  their  original  settlements  and 
the  North.  The  rejection  of  w  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  a  greater  degree  of  contraction  than  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  German,  mark  the  approach  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian.  The  names  Off  a  and  Uffa  for  Woffa, 
which  signifies  the  furious  or  mad,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  Woden  ;  Oswald,  Oswig,  Os, 
Ric,  Osgar,  Osbeorn,  Osbrand,  and  Osfrid, 
are  almost  Danish.  For  Woden,  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  dialect,  was  called  Othinn  ;  and,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as,  which  is  pronounced  long  and 
hollow,  like  os.  Its  genuine  form  was  ans  ;  and 
the  sense  is  the  gracious  or  good  ;  a  very  ancient 
title  of  heroes  and  demigods.  Odinn  was  frequent¬ 
ly  called  by  this  name  ;  and  the  words  here  men¬ 
tioned  were  formerly  written  Answ^ald,  Answig, 
Ansaric,  Ansgar,  Ansbeorn,  Ansbrand,  and 
Ansfrid. 

The  Angli  were  the  most  numerous  division  of 
the  colonists.  Their  name  and  dialect  prevailed 
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over  those  of  their  companions.  All  the  numerous 
writings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  preserved, 
are  their  dialect.  Indeed,  the  fragment  of  Caed¬ 
mon,  composed  about  A.  D.  660  ;  the  works  of 
Beda,  written  before  ;  the  translations  made 
by  King  Alfred  before  900  ;  and  the  wild  ode  on 
the  battle  of  Brunanburg,  A.  D.  938,  are  in  the 
same  variety  of  the  Teutonic ;  which  is  neither 
Danish  nor  German,  though  related  to  both.  Its 
coincidence  with  the  Visigothic  and  Alamannic, 
the  purest  dialects  of  the  German,  confirms  two 
important  facts  ;  first,  that  the  account  of  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  Goths  from  the  Baltic,  given  by 
their  historian  Jornandes,  is  essentially  true  ;  next, 
that  the  close  similarity  among  all  the  German  dia¬ 
lects  ;  for  example,  between  the  Alamannic  and 
Visigothic  ^  the  Visigothic  and  English  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Low  Dutch  or  Belgic  ;  arises  from  the 
recent  separation  of  the  original  Teutonic  race, 
and  marks  the  period  to  be  not  very  remote  at 
which  the  Western  and  Eastern  Germans  were  one 

The  fragment  of  Caedmon,  mentioned  above, 
follows. 


Nu  we  sceolon  herig€an_, 
Heofon-rices  weard, 
Metodes  mihte. 

And  his  mod-getliaiiC;, 
We  arc  wuldor-faeder-j 
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Swa  he  wiindra  gehwaes 
Ece  Drihten  ord  onsteald. 

He  aerest  scop 
Eortlian  bearnum 
Heofon  to  rofe, 

Halig  Scippend; 

Tha  middangeard 
Mon-cynnes  Weard 
Ece  Drihten  aefter  teode^ 

Firum  foldan^ 

Frea  ael-mihtig. 

Bede,  by  Alfred,  Book  IV.  c.  24. 

Liitey'dl  Translation  of  the  Fragment — Now 
we  shall  praise  the  warden  (keeper,  guardian)  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  might  of  the  Creator, 
and  his  counsel  (mind-thought,)  the  work  of  the 
glorious  Father,  when  he,  the  eternal  Lord,  fixed 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  wonders.  He  first 
framed  to  earth’s  sons  heaven  for  a  covering— he, 
the  holy  Creator  :  then  the  Guardian  of  mankind, 
the  eternal  Lord,  afterwards  made  the  earth  (mid¬ 
dle  ward  or  region,  alluding  to  the  cosmogony  of 
the  north,  in  which  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  great  gap  between  the  fiery  and  fro¬ 
zen  worlds)  a  plain  or  field  of  residence  for  men — 
the  Almighty  Master.” 

It  deserves  attention,  that  many  of  the  phrases 
ascribed  by  Hickes  to  the  Dano- Saxon  poetry  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  fragment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
language  of  the  first  vSaxon  settlers  differed  very 
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Jttle  from  that  of  Alfred,  who  died  A.  D.  900. 
Except  a  few  words  and  phrases  of  Danish  origin, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  received  little  or  no  change  from 
the  conquest  by  Cnut. 

The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  seems  not 
to  have  differed  materially  in  the  days  of  Beda  and 
Alfred  from  what  it  w’^as  in  the  reign  of  Hengist. 
It  w^as  pure,  copious,  and  strong,  admitting  unli¬ 
mited  composition.  Like  all  the  older  German  dia¬ 
lects,  it  possessed  inflections,  and  the  same  facility 
for  being  transposed  that  belonged  to  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit.  Like  these  last,  it  required 
not  the  use  of  rhyme  in  versification,  nor  any  re¬ 
strictions  different  from  a  particular  accent  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  syllables.  Quantity,  or  even  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables,  were  little  regarded  in  Teutonic 
poetry.  All  the  northern  verses  were  short,  of 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  syllables,  vary¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  according  to  convenience.  Each 
verse  in  early  times  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
short  section  of  speech,  the  principal  syllables  of 
which  were  accompanied,  when  sung  or  chaunted, 
by  notes  extemporally  struck  on  the  harp.  Alli¬ 
teration  was  afterwards  introduced  as  an  ornament 
of  language,  and  subjected  to  certain  rules  by 
learned  Scalds  ;  but  the  unlearned  followed  their 
own  simple  and  ancient  method.  All  the  Saxon 
poetry  that  remains  is  in  this  short  verse.  The 
Edda,  the  death-song  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  the  fine 
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incantation  of  Hervor,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  Norman  age,  are  in  the  same  short 
measure.  Rhyme  is  used  in  the  Ransom,  a  poem 
addressed  by  Egil,  a  celebrated  Scald,  to  Eric  Blo- 
dox,  king  of  Norway.  The  death-song  of  Regnar 
is  a  composition  of  the  ninth  century.  That  prince 
was  slain  by  Ella  some  time  between  844  and  850. 
The  Haconar-mal,  or  dirge  of  Hacon,  the  last  Pa¬ 
gan  king  of  Norway,  is  a  century  later.  Hacon 
fell  about  the  year  960.  The  language  of  these 
pieces  is  pure  Norwegian,  and  different  in  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Both  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  Saxon  poetry  were  of  one  character.  The 
harp  was  the  instrument  to  which  they  were  sung. 
The  verses  were  short,  and  strongly  accented ;  and 
the  music  seems  to  have  been  extemporary,  or  at 
least  a  series  of  notes,  which  admitted  of  adaptation 
to  the  subject,  and  might  be  varied  in  time,  tune, 
and  force,  in  order  to  suit  the  occasional  change  of 
the  sentiments.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
wild  and  impassioned.  During  many  ages  the 
human  faculties  had  been  exclusively  directed  to 
those  pursuits  wEich  exasperate  the  passions.  The 
exploits  of  a  savage  and  merciless  courage  w^ere  the 
principal  themes  of  approbation  and  poetry.  The 
fancy  of  the  warriors,  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
^vas  throughout  their  lives  inflamed  by  a  military 
frenzy,  the  effects  of  which  were  a  restless  desire 
for  war  and  rapine,  a  contempt  of  danger  and 
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death,  and  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  approaching 
felicity  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  in  the 
mansions  of  Odinn.  As  these  qualities  formed  the 
sole  character,  which  was  reckoned  worthy  of  man, 
or  approved  by  the  gods  ;  they  were  celebrated  by 
the  northern  poets  with  fierce,  unconstrained,  and 
incredible  enthusiasm. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Saxon  government,  the 
Danes  seized  the  English  sceptre,  and  imparted  a 
transient  variation  to  the  manners  and  language  of 
the  country.  The  change  was  exceedingly  faint, 
and  perceptible  only  to  the  nicest  discernment. 
Where  the  Danes  settled  in  considerable  force,  the 
Scandinavian  dialect  must  have  been  preserved  for 
one  or  two  ages ;  but  the  speech  of  the  native  po¬ 
pulation  soon  overcame  it.  Some  Danish  words 
were  incorporated  with  the  language ;  and  the  na¬ 
tional  poetry  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit 
of  the  northern  Scalds.  The  translations  by  Al¬ 
fred,  the  paraphrase  of  Genesis  ascribed  to  Caed¬ 
mon,  and  the  poetical  fragment  of  the  book  of  Ju¬ 
dith,  are  admirable  monuments  of  the  Dano-Saxon 
age. 

I  use  this  expression  in  compliance  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Hickes,  to  be  found  in  his  rare  and 
valuable  work,  the  Thesaurus  of  the  Northern  Li¬ 
terature  and  Languages ;  but  I  consider  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  England,  between  A.  D.  7OO  and  1000, 
as  Saxon,  the  dialect  of  the  first  settlers,  and  by  no 
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means  materially  changed,  either  in  words  or  in* 
flections,  by  the  transient  Danish  invasions.  The 
paraphrase  of  Genesis,  ascribed  to  Caedmon,  a  poet 
of  great  natural  abilities,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  660, 
is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  a  work  of  much  later 
times,  perhaps  of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  celebrated  Francis  Junius,  from  a 
MS.  communicated  to  him  by  Archbishop  Usher  5 
but  I  regret  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  only  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  work  that  furnishes  many  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  wild  and  original  poetry.  For  instance. 

Her  aerest  gesceop 
Ece  Drihten 
Helme  eall  wihta 
Heofon  and  eorthan. 

Rodor  araerde^ 

And  this  rume 
Land  gestathelode 
Strangum  mihtunij 
Frea  almihtig. 

Folde  waes  tha  gyta 
Graes  ungrene, 

Garsecg  theahte, 

Sweart  syn-nihte 
Side  and  wide. 

Caedmon^  (apiid  Hickes^')  p.  3.  1.  15. 

‘‘  Here  first  the  Eternal  Lord,  the  crown  of  all 
things,  created  heaven  and  earth.  He  reared  the 
firmament,  and  he  founded  this  spacious  land  with 
strong  powers— the  Almighty  Master.  The  plain 
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was  as  yet  ungreen  with  grass,  covered  with  main 
ocean,  black  continual  night  far  and  wide.’’ 

The  third  stanza  of  the  Voluspa,  the  only  an¬ 
cient  northern  poetry  which  I  have  met  with  in 
long  verse,  is  as  follows  : 

Ar  var  allda — tha  er  Ymer  bygde. 

Var-a  sandui%  ne  soer — ni  sualur  um. 

Yord  fanst  oefa — nie  upliimin. 

Gap  var  ginnunga — enn  gras  h verge. 

See  HicJces’  S.  Gram.  p.  103. 

The  beginning  of  ages  it  was  when  Ymer 
lived  or  dw^elt ;  there  were  no  sands,  nor  seas,  nor 
winds :  the  earth  was  found  no  where,  nor  the 
heaven  above  :  there  was  a  yawning  chasm,  but  no 
grass.” 

Ymer  and  Aurgemlir,  words  which  signify 
the  first-created  or  original  old  man,  are  the 
names  of  the  giant  that  was  generated  from  the 
heat  and  frost  of  the  two  regions  of  cold  and  fire, 
in  the  great  void.  The  children  of  Bor,  that  is, 
production  or  creation,  slew  this  giant,  and  formed 
the  parts  of  the  earth  from  the  various  parts  of  his 
body.  See  the  later  Edda,  cap.  5.  The  whole  is 
an  allegory,  as  appears  from  the  names.  Ymir  is 
eternal,  ever,  perpetual. 

According  to  the  northern  mythology,  Yggdra- 
sil,  the  dew-dropping  tree  of  time,  has  three  roots, 
one  extending  over  the  Hrimthursir,  or  giants 
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formed  of  frost  in  the  beginning  of  time  ;  another 
spreading  among  the  Asir  or  Anses,  gods  that 
exist  at  present  ;  a  third  reaching  over  Niflheimr, 
the  place  of  clouds,  or  the  habitation  of  Hela, 
(hell.)  Under  the  first  root  is  the  fountain  of 
Mimr,  or  memory,  in  which  wisdom  and  prudence 
are  kept.  The  three  Nornir,  or  destinies,  Urda, 
Verdandi,  and  Skulda,  the  past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture,  keep  the  ash  dropping  perpetually  with  water 
from  the  fountain  Urdar.  Mimr,  who  keeps  the 
fount  of  wisdom,  draws  water  from  it  with  the 
HORN-GiALLAR,  or  trumpet  of  fame. 

The  creation  of  the  world,  the  deluge,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Abraham  and  the  Israelites,  with  the  other 
incidents  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  are  sung  by  Caedmon  in  wild  strains, 
that  might  have  been  owned,  by  the  northern  pro¬ 
phetesses  themselves,  to  be  not  unworthy  of  lips 
that  had  tasted  all  the  three  fountains  of  time. 

The  increasing  depredations  of  the  Normans 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne.  His 
descendants  could  not  resist  the  devastations  which 
they  spread  over  the  finest  provinces  of  the  French 
empire.  Rolf,  a  Norwegian  Yarl,  was  driven  from 
his  country  soon  after  the  year  87O  by  Harold  Har- 
fagre.  The  descent  which  this  gallant  adventurer 
attempted  to  make  on  England  was  prevented  by 
Alfred,  but  was  every  way  successful  on  the  coast 
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of  France,  where  he  and  his  followers  settled  in 
A.  D.  912. 

The  Franks  have  claimed  the  glory  of  subduing 
Britain,  in  the  person  of  William  I.  This,  though 
of  little  consequence  at  present,  is  not  historically 
true  ;  for  no  scourge,  not  even  Attila’s  army,  was 
ever  more  formidable  on  the  borders  of  France 
than  the  Norman  depredations  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  They  ruined  that  country, 
burnt  the  first  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pa^ 
lace  of  Charlemagne  liimself,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a 
short  time  after  his  death.  By  inspecting  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Normandy,  I  suppose  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  most  of  the  Conqueror’s  barons, 
not  to  the  Salic  land,  but  the  Dofrine  mountains. 
See  the  Scriptures  Normanic.  of  Du  Chesne,  pas¬ 
sim. 

The  Normans  established  themselves  in  Neustria 
and  Britanny.  Their  exploits  in  Europe  and  Asia 
covered  them  with  glory.  In  the  year  1066,  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  fifth  in  a  direct  line  from  Rolf,  conquered 
England,  and  commenced  the  ambitious  experi¬ 
ment  of  changing  the  language  of  his  new  domi¬ 
nions.  His  ancestors  had  abandoned  the  Danish 
for  the  French,  or  corrupted  Latin,  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  Anglo-Saxon  resisted  the  French 
dialect  of  the  Normans  for  three  hundred  years  j 
and  survived  it,  with  little  more  injury  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  idiom,  than  was  contracted  by  the  other  dia- 
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lects  of  Germany  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
inflections  in  the  nouns  and  verbs  gradually  de¬ 
cayed,  and,  in  many  instances,  disappeared  ;  a 
considerable  number  of  French  words  displaced 
the  pure  Saxon  terms ;  but  these  innovations  are 
partly  recent.  For  many  genuine  names  and  phrases 
are  supposed  to  have  perished  between  the  age  of 
Bede  and  Chaucer,  which  existed  in  common  use 
long  after  the  Norman  French  was  obsolete. 

This  has  not  been  so  carefully  observed  by  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  English  language  as  its  importance 
seems  to  deserve.  The  Norman  French  undoubt¬ 
edly  exerted  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
English  ;  but  it  cannot  be  charged  with  the  greater 
part  of  that  difference  which  exists  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  modern  tongue.  Let  the  reader 
compare  modern  Low  and  High  Dutch  with  Saxon 
or  Alamannic  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Pious,  850, 
and  he  will  see  the  power  of  time  on  dialects  never 
disturbed  by  invasion. 

The  Normans  composed  many  poems  or  romances 
in  the  short  stanza  of  the  Skalds.  This  word,  and 
that  of  Bard,  may  be  explained  in  passing.  Skaldr 
is  he  that  sounds  aloud.  The  verb  is  sceal  or 
scAL,  raise  a  loud  sharp  sound.  It  is  now  degraded 
with  us  into  squeal  and  scold,  which  have  none  of 
the  original  dignity  of  the  word.  Bard  is  not 
Celtic  alone,  though  much  used  in  that  language. 

It  is  from  ber  or  bar,  roar  aloud,  raise  a  loud  noise. 
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Barditus  was  the  noise  made  on  their  shields  by 
the  ancient  Germans.  The  ancient  Skald  is  re¬ 
peated,  or  rather  bawled  out,  their  rude  short 
verses,  striking  the  harp  as  they  proceeded,  in  a 
very  wild  and  enthusiastic  manner. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  the  Northumbrians,  where  it  under¬ 
went  the  changes  that  took  place  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  These  were  incessantly 
produced  by  a  constant  influx  of  Anglo-Norman 
chiefs,  who  were  patronised  by  the  Scotish  kings, 
as  the  possessors  of  every  military  and  civil  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  south  of  Scotland  was  colonized  , 
by  these,  and  converted  into  a  wealthy,  cultivated, 
and  civilized  district.  The  pretended  Teutonism 
of  the  Piets,  the  offspring  of  the  ancient  Caledo¬ 
nians,  is  altogether  disproved  by  the  philological 
discovery,  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Cambro- 
British  ;  and  the  credulity  of  those  writers  who 
attempt  to  derive,  in  a  very  violent  manner,  words 
evidently  British  or  Irish  from  the  Gothic,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  form,  more  than  in  principle,  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Welsh  etymologists,  to  claim  a  prior 
right  to  several  thousands  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which 
their  countrymen  have  borrowed  from  the  English. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Scoto-Saxons  has  been 
fully  illustrated  by  Mr  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia. 
Our  present  Scotch  dialect  is  from  the  true  Saxon 
of  Northumberland,  the  language  of  Bede  and  AI- 
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fred ;  affected,  however,  almost  jpari  passu  with 
the  English,  by  the  Anglo-Norman.  Indeed,  the 
old  Eno;lish  and  Scotch  are  varieties  of  the  same 
dialect.  As  to  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  Angus 
or  Buchan  dialect,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  its 
affinity  to  the  Lowland  speech  ;  and  the  words 
supposed  to  be  Scandinavian  that  appear  in  it,  a 
few  exceptions  being  made  of  terms  imported  by 
intercourse  and  commerce,  are  plainly  derived  from 
old  English  or  Saxon,  not  from  any  northern  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  true  that  the  Scandinavian  Teutonic 
is  of  much  service  in  illustrating  the  Scotish  ;  but 
German,  Dutch,  and  Gothic,  afford  similar  assist¬ 
ance. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  and  remark  the  effects 
of  local  and  partial  inquiry.  Dr  Jamieson  derives 
most  words  from  the  Scandinavian  ;  and  Mr  Chal¬ 
mers,  who  has  overturned  the  Pictish  theory,  ven¬ 
tures  to  tell  us,  (Caled.  Vol.  I.  p.  217,)  that  clef, 
a  call ;  dad,  a  father  ;  calc,  chalk ;  hether,  a 
plant,  heath  j  park,  a  field  ;  kemp,  strive  ;  hem, 
a  border  ;  knell,  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  &c.  are  from 
the  Welsh.  All  these  words  are  common  Teuto¬ 
nic  on  the  continent,  where  the  Welsh  had  not  re¬ 
sided  for  many  ages.  It  is  most  unsafe  to  trust 
Welsh  and  Irish  glossarists  in  these  matters.  I 
believe  that  the  Saxons  borrowed  very  few  words 
indeed  from  their  British  predecessors,  except  in 
topography.  Whenever  a  glossarist  of  narrow  views 
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finds  a  term  in  his  native  language  very  similar  to 
one  used  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  he,  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country,  claims  original  right  to  it.  In 
this  manner  Richards,  in  his  Welsh-English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  tells  us  that  sprig,  a  branch,  is  from  ys 
brig,  the  top  or  branch  ;  and  bungler,  a  botcher, 
one  unskilful  in  any  craft,  from  bon  y  gler,  the 
bottom  or  last  of  the  musicians.  Even  modern 
books  on  philological  subjects  are  full  of  these  ab¬ 
surdities. 


See  Page  21,  Vol.  I. 

A  diligent  student  may  find  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  a  key  to  all  the  dialects  of  ancient  Germany. 
One  of  these  connects  the  Teutones  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Scythia  and  India,  by  exhibiting  many  of 
those  primitive  peculiarities  that  other  dialects  have 
lost,  and  by  fixing  the  original  forms  of  words  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all,  as  well  as  a  central  point  in  the 
history  of  Germany,  to  which  the  affinities  of  its 
tribes  approach  at  relative  distances.  The  Visi¬ 
goths,  according  to  their  historian  Jornandes,  whose 
authority  in  this  particular  is  amply  confirmed  by 
philology,  were  part  of  a  small  colony  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  His  narrative  wears  the  wild  and  fabu¬ 
lous  disguise  which  tradition  imparts  to  truth. 
The  adventurous  crews  of  three  ships  leave  the 
coasts  of  the  large  island  Scandia,  sail  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  land  on  the  southern 
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shore  of  the  Baltic.  One  of  the  ships,  a  slow 
sailer,  parted  from  her  companions,  and,  from  this 
circumstance,  gained  to  her  inactive  division  the 
name  of  Gepaitae^  or  Gepidae,  loiterers.  They 
settled  in  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
which  they  called  Gepidos,  where  they  remained 
till  their  strength  enabled  them  to  attack  the  Bur- 
gundiones,  and  to  overrun  the  nations  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  larger 
colony  established  its  wandering  camp  on  the  shore, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  or  rather  the  Oder. 

The  true  names  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Germany  are  as  follows.  Hwealbei,  the 
roller,  the  runner  5  by  contraction  halbi,  alb,  alf, 
ELF,  ELB  ;  in  Latin  albis  :  watera,  or  wadera, 
the  roller,  runner,  the  water  ;  in  Latin  viadrus  ; 
now  Oeder  :  v^aGSELA,  wuistela,  the  runner, 
bender,  or  river  ;  from  wig,  move  as  water,  run ; 

VISTULA,  VEISSEL,  Or  VEICHSEL  *.  LUPPIA,  Or  LIP- 

PE,  the  runner  5  from  leap,  run,  bound  :  hrin, 
the  runner :  danubius  or  danawa,  the  river  of 
the  broad  stream,  the  broad  water.  Tana  is  is 
the  same  word,  from  tan,  to  spread,  stretch  out. 
This  etymon  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Danaster, 
or  Dneister,  is  the  little  Dana.  Dneiper  is  also 
a  derivative  of  Dana. 

Soon  after,  the  larger  colony  dispossessed  the 
Ulmerugi  of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  and  drove 
before  it  the  Wandali  in  its  progress  towards  the 
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east.  Under  Filiraer,  their  fifth  king,  the  Goths, 
finding  their  settlements  too  narrow,  crossed  the 
Vistula,  entered  Scythia,  and,  attracted  by  the  rich 
pastures  which  they  continued  to  find  in  their  route 
through  the  plains  of  Poland,  they  drove  their  herds 
and  waggons,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  loss, 
through  the  deep  marshes  of  Polesia.  A  part  of 
the  nation,  and  of  its  large  droves  of  cattle,  was 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  Prepiec,  ^  The  most  ad¬ 
venturous  gained  the  country  on  the  western  branch 
of  the  Dnieper ;  and,  having  dispersed  the  Sarmatic 
or  Slavonic  tribe  of  Spali,  a  division  of  the  Venedi, 
at  last  encamped  on  the  Euxine. 

This  series  of  the  Gothic  migrations,  which  it 
required  a  period  of  several  centuries  to  complete, 
becomes  consistent,  from  the  evidence  of  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy  ;  from  the  general  history  of 
barbarous  society ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  import- 
ant  fact,  that  the  Goths,  Gepidae,  Burgundians, 
Vandals,  and  Longobardi,  spoke  the  same  dialect 
of  the  Teutonic  language.  The  names  of  their 
chiefs  uniformly  attest  this  position  to  be  well 
founded.  To  insist  on  the  similarity  of  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  manners,  which  connected  these  tribes 
with  one  another,  would  be  to  use  only  a  general 
argument  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Their  vicinity  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
infallible  indications  of  their  dialects,  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  subject,  and  destroy  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Getae  and  Goths 
were  the  same  people,  or  that  the  current  of  emi¬ 
gration  flowed  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  sea. 

A  very  valuable  fragment  of  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  by  Wulfuia,  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
Visigoths,  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  This 
MS.  was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Werden,  in 
the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  is  still  preserved  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  has  been  often  described.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Francis  Junius 
in  1665.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Teutonic,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  the  great 
restorer  of  that  kind  of  learning.  His  edition 
is  not  very  correct,  as  he  was  old,  and  the  MS. 
dim  and  defaced.  An  edition  from  his  edition  was 
published  by  Stiernholm,  with  all  its  inaccuracies. 
Stiernholm’s  edition  has  the  Icelandic  and  Swedish 
Gospels  parallel  to  the  Visigothic.  The  best  and 
only  correct  edition  was  published  by  Lye,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  a  cor¬ 
rect  copy  taken  from  the  MS.  itself  by  Benzelius, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal,  a  learned  but  not  enlightened 
scholar.  His  account  of  Ulphila  is  singularly  con¬ 
fused  and  absurd. 

It  presents  us  with  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
language  of  Alaric,  and  of  ancient  Germany.  No 
other  monument  of  the  Teutonic  can  claim  an 
equal  share  of  literary  veneration,  in  respect  of  age 
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or  utility,  as  the  certainty  that  it  was  made  from  a 
Greek  MS.  confirms  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Visigoths,  while  the  original  cast  of  the 
dialect  itself  resolves  innumerable  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  European  philology.  The  Visigothic  has 
all  the  inflections  and  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfection. 
We  can  account,  by  its  assistance,  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  the  languages  of  all  Europe  have  gra¬ 
dually  assumed.  In  a  word,  whoever  has  examined 
the  Visigothic  with  a  learned  and  philosophical  spi¬ 
rit,  has  seen  the  language  of  Homer,  the  oldest 
European  writer,  in  its  infancy  ;  and  an  original 
section  of  the  process  by  which  the  mind  has  formed 
speech. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Visigothic  are  nearly  re¬ 
lated,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  the  same  dialect. 
That  they  were  the  same  at  no  very  distant  period, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  Persons  conversant  in  the 
history  and  topography  of  Germany,  will  recollect 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  Saxons  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  that  the  Angli  and  Warini 
were  united  tribes ;  and  that  Pliny  affirms  the 
Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Guttones  (Go- 
thens,)  to  be  part  of  the  Vindili  (Wandelen,)  the 
fifth  great  division  of  the  Germans.  All  these 
tribes  were  in  fact  only  one  people,  and  probably 
the  excrescent  population  of  the  Suevi.  That 
mighty  aboriginal  stock  seems  to  have  produced 
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the  principal  nations  around  it,  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Istaevones,  or  tribes  of  the  West,  appear 
to  have  been  a  younger  colony  than  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri ;  while  the  Vandali  on  the  Baltic  were 
perhaps  the  latest  of  all. 


See  Page  25^  Vol.  I.  and  321,  Vol.  II. 

The  Ala-manni,  it  has  been  already  stated,  were 
an  assemblage,  made  from  all  the  Suevic  cantons,  of 
the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  Germany.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  term  Ala-manni,  ail  men,  is  given  by 
Agathias.  An  excellent  grammar  of  the  Franco-Tu- 
desque,  or  Alamannic,  is  to  be  found  in  Hickes’s 
Thesaurus  Lingg.  Septent.  Vol.  I. ;  and  the  Ala¬ 
mannic  wTiters  may  be  consulted  in  the  Collections 
by  Goldast  and  Schilter,  particularly  that  by  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  contains  Tudesque  metrical  paraphrases  of 
the  Gospels,  made  in  the  ninth  century,  and  some 
hymns  and  theological  compositions,  of  a  date  much 
more  early.  Their  history  is  generally  known,  and 
their  settlement  on  the  borders  of  Gaul.  Their  dia¬ 
lect  is  preserved,  both  in  their  ancient  monuments, 
and  in  the  modern  German,  of  which  it  is  the  base. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Alamannic  is  a  soft  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  dental,  labial,  and  palatal  consonants, 
which  easily  discriminates  the  southern  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Germany.  It  is  also  more 
guttural  than  the  true  Saxon.  The  assistance 
which  the  Alamannic  affords  in  the  study  of  Ten- 
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tonic  philology  is  great  and  valuable.  It  is  a  link 
in  the  historical  chain  which  is  formed  across  the 
continent  in  this  relative  series ;  1.  the  Visigo- 
thic  ;  the  Alainannic  5  3.  the  Low  Dutch  ;  4.  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


See  Page  25^,  Vol.  I,  and  321^  Vol.  II. 

The  Franks  are  the  posterity  of  the  western 
Germans,  that  bravely  resisted  the  arms  of  Rome. 
The  Chauci,  Cherusci,  Chamavi,  Salii,  and  some 
other  tribes  on  the  Weser  and  Rhine,  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  The  Alamanni  separated  from 
the  Suevic  tribes,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,  between  A.  D.  Sll  and  A.  fD.  SI 7. 
The  Germans  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  it  is  believed, 
formed  their  association  about  A.  D.  240.  Both  of 
these  formidable  races  were  checked  in  their  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  empire  by  Julian,  in  35J  and  358, 
He  drove  the  Chamavi  over  the  Rhine ;  but  the 
Salii,  a  more  pacific  division  of  the  Franks,  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  Toxandria,  a  marshy  low  dis¬ 
trict,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld, 
From  the  year  420  till  481,  the  Franks,  though  di¬ 
vided  into  several  tribes  on  the  Scheld,  Meuse,  and 
Rhine,  obeyed  the  authority  of  their  native  princes, 
chosen  from  the  noble  family  of  Merowigs.  In 
486,  Hlodowigs,  or  Clovis,  son  of  Childebert, 
prince  of  the  Salian  tribe,  began  his  conquests  j 
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which,  before  his  death  in  512,  extended  over  every 
part  of  Gaul ;  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  the 
Alamanni  and  Burgundiones,  two  powerful  nations, 
whose  territories,  at  this  day,  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  modern  France. 

The  dialect  of  the  ancient  Franks  is  preserved 
only  in  the  proper  names  transmitted  to  us  in  their 
history,  in  the  phrases,  titles,  and  terms  found  in 
their  laws,  which  were  very  early  expressed  in  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  ;  along  with  the  Teutonic  words  now 
embodied  with  the  French. 

In  genuine  Francic,  leod  was  a  man,  a  free  man  ; 
and  LEODiNiA,  or  rather  leodina,  a  woman.  The 
name  chwene  was  also  in  use.  Leude  was  the  fine 
for  a  man’s  life,  the  wera  or  weregild  ;  sala,  a 
house,  with  a  court  or  hedge  about  it.  The  anti¬ 
quaries  pretend,  that  the  Salic  law  was  the  law  of 
households,  or  steadings,  wdhch  always  went  to 
heirs-male.  Gehage  was  an  inclosed  or  hedged 
wood,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  hagen,<  a 
field. 

The  Franks  held,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
monarchy,  so  close  a  connection  with  the  Romans, 
that  they  gradually  assumed  the  use  of  the  Roman 
lano:ua<je.  The  Salic  laws  themselves  were  written 
in  corrupted  Latin  ;  and  the  Franco-Teutonic,  or 
Tudesque,  scarcely  existed,  as  a  separate  dialect,  in 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  whose  desire  to  preserve 
the  idiom  and  ancient  history  of  his  forefathers  is 
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generally  known.  Under  his  dynasty,  the  Franco- 
Tudesque  and  Alamannic  began  to  be  in  some  de¬ 
gree  confounded  with  one  another.  The  affinity, 
indeed,  of  the  Francic  and  Alamannic  seems  to 
have  been  close  and  intimate  ;  but  the  rhythmical 
versions  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Tatian 
and  Otfrid,  made  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  all  the 
other  monuments  of  the  Alamannic  church,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Goldast  and  Schilter ;  are  not  in  the  na¬ 
tive  dialect  of  the  Franks,  but  in  that  of  their  tri¬ 
butary  Germans,  particularly  those  who  inhabited 
round  the  abbey  of  St  Galle. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  was  any  great 
difference  between  the  Francic  and  Alamannic.  On 
the  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  they  were  almost 
the  same.  The  Franks  v>^ere  true  Germans,  a  gal¬ 
lant,  independent,  and  most  adventurous  race,  simi¬ 
lar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Saxons.  They  preced¬ 
ed  that  people  in  maritime  depredations  ;  and  often 
issued  from  their  seats,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Ems,  to  disturb  the  coasts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  They  had  no  kings  in  their  early 
state  ;  but,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Chamavi  and 
Catti,  were  governed  by  chiefs.  The  preface  to  the 
Salic  laws,  in  Schilter’s  work,  shows  that  their  set¬ 
tlements  between  the  river  Sala  and  Ems  were  di¬ 
vided  into  GAUEN,  or  districts,  called  by  us  can¬ 
tons,  and  by  the  Romans  pagi.  Each  canton  had 
its  place  of  public  meeting,  called  hagen,  a  field,  a 
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word  still  occurring  in  Germany,  in  such  names  as 
Grubbenhagen,  the  field  of  pits  or  holes.  The 
names  of  the  cantons  that  assisted  in  composing  the 
laws  were  Wiso,  Bodo,  Sale,  and  Wido.  The  names 
of  the  places  where  they  separately  assembled  were 
Wiso-hagin,  Bodohagin,  Salehagin,  and  Wido- 
hagin.  Every  canton  had  a  head-man,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  person,  called  gastis  or  gasts,  the  rector 
GAUis,  ruler  of  the  canton,  now  called  land-man.  _ 
Gasts  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  gauists.  The 
Wiso-GASTis,  Bodo-gastis,  Salegastis,  and  Wi- 
DOGASTis,  as  heads  of  the  cantons,  confirmed  the 
laws.  A  convention  of  the  cantons  was  called  mal 
(mathal)  a  talking,  a  speaking  ;  and  the  fine  (for 
all  crimes  had  their  price)  was  called  ivial-beorg, 
from  BEORG,  a  pledge,  a  security,  a  thing  given  as 
security  to  the  state.  The  cantons  were  indepen¬ 
dent.  Clovis  was  the  head  of  the  Salian  tribe  or 
canton,  over  which  alone  he  had  any  natural  juris¬ 
diction.  We  hear  most  of  this  tribe,  because  it 
eclipsed  the  rest.  In  the  new  preface,  written  after 
the  reigns  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  oldest  Salic  law,  dictated  by  proceres  ipsius 
gentis  (Francorum,)  qui  tunc  temporis  apud  eandem 
erant  rector^s.  By  the  later  laws,  after  monarchy 
had  crept  in,  the  fine  for  stealing  of  another's 
knife  (sex-audro)  was  forty-five  shillings  ;  of  a 
bull,  kept  by  three  villages  (tres-bellio,)  forty- 
five  shillings ;  of  a  hunting  dog,  forty-five  shillings  j 
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for  killing  a  foreigner,  or  man  Imng  under  Salic 
law,  two  hundred  shillings  ;  for  killing  a  boy  six 
hundred  shillings  j  a  free  woman,  pregnant,  seven 
hundred  shillings  ;  an  old  free  woman,  two  hundred 
shillings ;  a  free  man  secretly,  and  burning  the 
body,  six  hundred  shillings  ;  a  nobleman,  in  that 
manner,  eighteen  hundred  shillings. 

The  nobles  were  called  antrussion,  free  men, 
FRANKEN  ;  persons  in  a  servile  condition,  ltden  and 
THEo.  Liod  was  a  man  of  any  kind.  Antrustion, 
or  ANTRUSTING,  hoiiio  in  truste  (fide)  dominicL 

The  Franks,  Alamanni,  Burgundians,  and  Visi¬ 
goths,  are  to  be  considered  as  recent  divisions  of 
one  people,  the  Suevi.  The  same  physical,  moral, 
and  philological  character  belongs  to  them  all.  Even 
in  the  age  of  Julian,  we  can  discern  that  obtuse 
softness  of  articulation  in  the  Alaraannic  proper 
names,  which  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  dialects 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  south-west  of  Germany. 
In  the  same  dialect,  we  likewise  discover,  with  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction,  the  rudiments  of  the  modern 
Dutch  and  German  ;  the  original  varieties  of  form 
and  inflection,  which,  in  one  line  of  view,  unite  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  in  another  with  the  Visigothic  ; 
and  in  a  third  with  the  fragments  of  the  Longobar- 
dic,  Burgundian,  and  Francic  ;  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  imperfect  specimens.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  Tudesque,  we  could  not  have  determined 
the  relative  affinities  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Ger- 
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many.  By  its  inteiTention,  these  affinities  are  dis¬ 
closed  in  their  just  and  natural  proportions  ;  the 
history  of  language  is  greatly  illustrated  ;  and  the 
last  incontrovertible  proof  is  added  to  the  luminous 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  and  the  testimony  of  ail  Eu¬ 
rope. 


See  Page  321^  Vol.  IL 

The  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  whose  arras,  at 
one  period,  overran  Germany,  Gaul,  and  part  of 
Italy,  are  supposed  to  have  sent  the  first  Teutonic 
colony  into  Scandinavia.  The  aborigines  of  that  pe¬ 
ninsula  were  the  Finni ;  remains  of  whom  were  still 
dispersed  among  the  German  colonists  in  the  age 
of  Justinian  I.  The  islands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Scandinavia,  were  occupied  by  the 
Teutones,  at  least  three  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  Finni  were  never  expelled  from  the 
northern  regions,  though  the  Suiones  and  Sittones, 
the  two  principal  Teutonic  nations,  gradually  en¬ 
croached  on  their  territories.  Ail  the  German  co¬ 
lonies  were  subdivided  into  tribes,  and  closely  imi¬ 
tated  the  customs  of  the  mother  country.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  history  of  these  states  is  imperfect  and  ob¬ 
scure.  Their  country  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of 
Marseilles,  and  noticed  successively  by  Mela,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.  Jornandes  attempts 
to  describe  it  at  full  length  5  and  his  confused  but 
valuable  account  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  il- 
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lustrated  by  the  writings  of  the  German  missiona¬ 
ries,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  are  the 
posterity  of  those  Teutonic  tribes.  They  all  speak 
varieties  of  one  original  dialect,  of  which  the  purest 
specimen  is  found  in  the  Edda,  a  collection  of  my¬ 
thological  poems,  made  in  Iceland  about  the  year 
1120.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  chiefly 
from  Norw^ay,  a  colony  of  exiles  that  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Harold  Harfagre,  in  874.  They  intro¬ 
duced  the  Norwegian  Teutonic  into  that  island, 
where  it  still  exists  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The 
Edda  of  Soemundr  is  in  the  short  verse  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Scalds,  and  in  the  language  used  by  Regnar, 
Egill,  and  the  charmer  of  Hervor. 

The  general  character  of  this  dialect  is  great  purity 
of  terms  as  to  signification  ;  certain  peculiarities  of 
inflection,  which  have  risen  from  the  operation  of 
time  on  a  language  long  separated  from  the  cog¬ 
nate  dialects  of  Germany  ;  and  a  curtailed  or  ab¬ 
breviated  form  of  many  words.  As  to  the  figure  of 
the  words,  and  their  inflections,  it  is  much  more 
corrupted  than  the  Saxon,  the  Alamannic,  or  even 
the  modern  German.  The  Scandinavian  appears  to 
have  been  a  distinct  dialect,  long  separated  from 
the  German,  in  the  time  of  Jornandes,  A.  D.  540, 
who  enumerates  among  the  Scandian  tribes  the 
Raumaricae,  Raugnaricii,  Fervir,  and  Gautigoth  ; 
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names  which  exhibit  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
language.  Gautigoth  is  the  Gothic  or  good  men, 
GAUTA,  being  a  man.  Fervir  is  an  Icelandic  plural. 
Raumaricae  and  raugnaricii  are  the  people  of 
the  kingdom  (rike)  of  Raumar  and  Raugnar. 

Though  it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  colony  of 
Vandals  may  have  settled  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  peninsula,  and  in  time  have  sent  out  small  co¬ 
lonies ;  yet  I  cannot,  on  the  evidence  of  language, 
assert,  that  the  Visigoths  and  Swedes  are  branches 
of  the  same  people.  The  remains  of  the  Visigothic, 
Longobardic,  Burgundian,  and  Vandalic,  all  tend 
to  prove  that  the  tribes  which  spoke  these  dialects 
were  one  nation  ;  and  the  affinity  is  so  close  be¬ 
tween  the  Visigothic  of  the  fourth  and  Alamannic 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  the  true 
history  of  the  Goths  no  longer  remains  in  obscu« 
rity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scandian  dialect, 
though  radically  the  same,  bears  a  very  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  language  of  Ulphilas.  The  names 
of  the  Burgundian  High  Priest,  the  Sinistos  ;  and 
the  Hendinos,  or  King ;  mentioned  by  Ammonius 
Marcellinus ;  are  pure  Visigothic.  Sinistos  is 
SiNisTS,  the  most  aged  ;  and  Hendinos,  which 
should  be  read  Kendinos,  is  the  title  Kindins, 
a  governor,  often  used  by  Ulphilas,  in  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Scandian  dialect 
does  not  afford  these  words  ;  nor,  iqdeed,  many 
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other  peculiarities,  which  must  have  survived  the 
influence  of  time,  if  the  Gothic  of  the  south  of 
Sweden  had  been  a  branch  of  the  Gothic  of  Her- 
manric  and  Alaric.  We  cannot  hear  the  dreaded 
names  of  Genseric,  Thiuderic,  Witiga,  Totila 
(Theodila,J  Thorismund,  Alaric,  and  Hlodovichs 
(Clovis,)  without  being  convinced  of  the  affinities 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  We  even  see  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Alamanni,  in  the  name  of  Chondo- 
mar  (Gundomar,)  conquered  by  Julian,  that  soft 
articulation  of  the  consonants  still  common  in  the 
south  of  Germany.  But  we  discern  no  such  close 
approximations  in  the  Scandian  names. 

Some  traces  of  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  name  midyangards,  or  middleyird, 
given  by  IJlphila  to  the  earth.  The  entrance  of 
Woden  into  Germany  cannot  be  traced  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  And  the  belief  that  he  came  from  Asia 
rests  on  an  idle  tale,  chiefly  founded  on  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  AS,  the  corrupted  form  of  anSj,  a  demigod, 
to  the  name  of  that  continent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  gods  of  ancient  Germany  were  Haryis,  or 
Harimann,  the  deity  of  war  ;  Airtha,  the  earth ; 
Mana,  the  moon  ;  Sunno,  the  sun  j  and  some  other 
visible  and  beneficial  objects  of  worship.  Thor, 
the  god  of  strength  ;  Friga,  the  goddess  of  love, 
otherwise  called  Eoster,  may  be  included  in  that 
number.  Isis,  a  foreign  deity,  was  adored  under 
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the  name  of  Clatra,  a  very  appropriate  title,  de«> 
rived  from  the  noise  of  her  sistrum. 

The  word  Harimann  was  afterwards  written 
Eormun.  Eormun-sul  was  the  trunk  or  rude  pillar 
that  represented  this  god.  Mercury  was  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  Germans  ;  but,  though  afterwards  con¬ 
founded  with  Woden,  it  is  probable  that  his  ancient 
German  name  was  Tmu  or  Tiu,  the  same  as  Tuis- 
ton.  This  word  is  from  teog,  breed,  produce  ;  writ¬ 
ten  also  THEOG  or  thwag,  and  dwag.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Earthy  (see  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9,)  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  Mann  us,  or  man,  the  first  of  the  Teutones. 
In  Gaul  and  Spain,  this  god  was  called  Teutates, 
which  signifies  the  father  of  the  race  ;  for  teut,  in 
Celtic,  is  the  same  as  the  Teutonic  theod  or  thiu- 
DA,  a  family,  tribe,  nation.  Mercury  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus. 

The  tali  forests  of  the  Herken  and  Sonnenwald 
were  viewed  with  profound  veneration  :  the  latter 
probably  contained  the  rude  penates  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  race.  For  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  Sem- 
nones,  or  Semnen,  the  old,  the  head  of  the  Suevic 
name,  had  pretensions  to  antiquity  above  every 
other  tribe.  The  Vandalen,  and  all  the  tribes  on 
the  Oder  and  Vistula,  though  independent  and 
free,  were  known  to  be  Suevi.  The  nations  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Chauci  and  Cherusci,  were  allied  to  that 
powerful  race  5  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
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that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  part  of  whom  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Finns  from  the  northern  peninsula,  be¬ 
longed,  as  a  colony,  to  the  same  people.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  Wodan  in  the  north  was  long  posterior  to 
that  emigration.  According  to  Paulus  Warnefridi, 
the  historian  of  the  Lombards,  a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century,  Wodan,  in  his  time,  adored  as  a 
god  by  all  the  German  nations,  flourished,  at  a  re¬ 
mote  period,  in  Greece.  By  this  name  the  large 
territory  contiguous  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  now 
subject  to  Russia,  was  usually  known  among  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  Wodan  had  been  worshipped  in  the  period 
between  the  first  and  sixth  centuries,  we  should 
probably  have  seen  his  name  in  the  Roman  histo¬ 
ries  of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  invasions  ;  though, 
indeed,  the  absence  of  the  name  is  no  very  strong 
proof.  We  have  notices  of  the  other  gods  and  he¬ 
roes  in  the  names  Anserid,  the  peace  of  the  ans, 
or  demigod  •  Hermanric,  the  king  of  warriors  or 
armies  j  Amala-ric,  the  king  of  the  Amali  :  the 
Amali  were  a  noble  family,  descended  from  Am  a  la 
(Himmela,  celestial,)  a  hero  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
— Thorismund,  the  bulwark  of  Thor  ;  Ans- 
BRAND,  the  sword  of  the  god  ;  for  the  Germans  de¬ 
clined  appellations  containing  the  naiiaes  of  the  gods. 
The  silence  of  history  supports  a  presumption  that 
the  worship  of  Odin  was  not  very  ancient. 

So  many  ancient  and  modern  varieties  of  one  Ian- 
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guage  afford  most  ample  room  for  observing  the 
effects  of  time  and  chance  on  language  in  general. 
The  radical  state  of  the  Teutonic  may  be  traced  by 
comparison  of  words  and  inflections,  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  other  languages, 
that  possess  few  varieties  or  dialectSj  that  are  wast¬ 
ed  by  long  cultivation  or  corruption,  and  have  little 
of  that  native  force  w^hich  resists  change  and  revo¬ 
lution.  By  the  help  of  the  Visigothic  and  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  I  have  attempted  to  lay  before  the  read¬ 
er  the  form  of  the  European  languages  in  their 
rudest  state  ;  to  explain  the  whole  progress  of  com¬ 
position  of  terms  and  inflections  in  every  tongue, 
from  our  own  country  to  the  borders  of  China  ;  to 
illustrate  the  elegant  but  obscure  philology  of  the 
Greek  and  Homan  classics,  and  to  relieve  the  me¬ 
mory  burdened  with  crude  erudition,  by  a  season¬ 
able  appeal  to  the  understanding.  If  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  an  undertaking  greater  than  any  other  of 
the  kind  hitherto  conducted  on  rational  principles, 
and  illustrated  the  various  parts  of  the  medium  of 
thought  used  by  that  portion  of  mankind  which 
has,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  done  highest  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  species  j  perhaps  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  system  of  philology  may  not 
be  very  distant ;  and  the  time  may  be  anticipated, 
when  all  the  languages  on  the  globe  shall  be  arran¬ 
ged  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  be  accessible  to  mo¬ 
derate  and  philosophic  application. 
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See  Pages  31,  32,  Vol,  I. 

No  word  could  be  named,  in  the  infancy  of  lan» 
guage,  without  suggesting  in  its  sense  the  specific 
idea  of  the  kind  of  action  which  it  denoted,  along 
with  the  notions  of  active  force,  and  the  eifects  pro¬ 
duced  by  it. 

At  first  these  monosyllables  were  probably  used 
as  interjections,  and  uttered  singly,  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  Like  other  interjections,  they  must  have 
been  pronounced  without  regard  to  past  or  future. 
After  having  been  employed  as  indicative  of  a  pre¬ 
sent  and  passing  act,  they  would  easily  become  im¬ 
perative.  Repetition  would  express  the  anxiety 
or  eagerness  of  the  mind.  Rag,  rag,  rag,  run, 
run,  run,  may  we  suppose  the  leader  of  a  tribe  to 
say  to  his  warriors  ;  ag  !  dart  your  arrows  ;  dwag  ! 
dash  with  your  clubs ;  bag,  beat ;  lag,  strike 
down  ;  rag,  stab ;  mag,  bruise  or  murder  the 
enemy. 

A  sentence  of  any  length,  composed  of  such 
terms,  must,  even  with  the  mildest  accent  and  in¬ 
tonation,  have  been  intolerably  harsh.  As  none 
of  the  words  were  proper,  but  generic  appellations, 
as  the  sign  of  the  act,  the  agent,  the  instrument, 
and  the  effect,  was  one  and  the  same  5  no  variety  in 
tone,  look,  and  gesture,  could  remove  the  ambigu¬ 
ity  occasioned  by  those  circumstances.  This  de¬ 
fect  was  felt  at  an  early  period  ^  and  it  must  gra- 
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tify  a  reflecting  mind  to  compare  the  several  but 
unequal  remedies  adopted  by  different  races  of 
mankind  to  remove  it.  The  Chinese,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  still  monosyllabic,  attempted,  by  accentu¬ 
ation  and  similar  artifices,  to  vary  the  sound  with 
the  sense  ;  expedients  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  but  limited  in  their  nature,  and  difficult  in 
practice. 

It  is  a  problem  in  philology,  whether  the  Chi¬ 
nese  language  be  a  dialect  composed  of  mutilated 
words  that  have  formerly  been  longer,  or  of  mono¬ 
syllables,  varied  by  accent,  for  the  purposes  of 
communication.  Some  remarks  on  that  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work  j  but  while  I  write 
this  sentence,  I  cannot  forget,  that  our  ignorance 
of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  China,  and 
of  the  Chinese  itself,  is  gross  and  disgraceful.  We 
trade  and  negotiate  with  the  greatest  nation  in  Asia, 
and  are  obliged  to  seek  interpreters  of  the  written 
and  spoken  language  of  that  country,  not  from  the 
metropolis,  nor  the  universities  ;  a  vain  endeavour ; 
but  from  Naples,  or  some  part  of  the  continent ; 
and,  after  all,  Britain  knows  nothing  of  China. 
Sir  George  Staunton’s  inquiries  into  that  language 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  hopes  once  justly  entertained,  that  the  li¬ 
terary  world  would  soon  possess  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Indo-Chinese  dialects,  are  now  at  an 

end.  Dr  John  Leyden,  perhaps  the  only  man  in 
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the  East  who  had  learning,  genius,  and  all  accom¬ 
plishments  for  executing  that  task,  died  in  Java  on 
the  27th  of  August  1811.  His  Essay  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
is  generally  known.  The  keen  and  indefatigable 
spirit  with  which  he  prosecuted  all  branches  of  phi¬ 
lological  and  elegant  literature  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  carried  into  a  new,  unexplored,  and  im¬ 
mense  field  of  investigation,  by  his  subsequent  re¬ 
moval  to  India,  promised  much  in  the  cause  of 
useful  knowledge.  I  now  feel  the  loss  of  that  sup¬ 
port  on  which  I  relied,  for  some  share  of  friendly 
approbation  and  large  assistance,  not  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  Europe,  on  a  subject  not  of  ordinary  re¬ 
search  and  compass  ;  and  I  am  either  vain  or 
virtuous  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  him,  and  such  as  he,  though  but  in  hope, 
and  shaken  by  fortune,  has  subdued  many  of  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  my  situation  in  the  execution 
of  this  work. 


See  Page  40,  Vol.  I. 

The  process  of  composition  in  language  appears 
to  have  been  conducted,  in  its  first  stages,  with 
great  and  uniform  regularity.  This  arose  from 
the  perfect  knowledge  which  every  speaker  had  of 
the  sense  of  the  component  words.  An  observer 
may  have  occasion  to  admire  the  exact  analogy  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  children  and  peasants  form  new 
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terms,  in  the  present  state  of  language,  after  the 
senses  of  the  consignificative  words  have  been  to¬ 
tally  forgotten.  In  the  early  period  of  composi¬ 
tion,  whoever  formed  a  new  word  did  it  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  manner,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  import  of  the  radical  and  consignificative,  and 
exposed  to  censure  for  absurdity  in  speech,  a  con¬ 
siderable  crime  among  barbarians,  if  he  failed  in 
respect  of  propriety. 

Whether  the  sense  of  the  compounding  terms 
be  known  or  not,  there  is  a  great  propensity  even 
in  children  to  follow  the  prevailing  analogy  of  re¬ 
ceived  terms.  Propriety  of  language  is  much 
esteemed  among  most  barbarous  tribes.  Affecta¬ 
tion  of  particular  tones,  no  doubt,  sometimes  passes 
among  them  for  elegance.  But,  in  general,  they 
consider  speech  as  a  natural  gift,  which  ought  not 
to  be  disfigured  by  senseless  innovations  ;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  they  have  time  or  inclination 
for  depraving  or  improving  it.  New  words  are 
formed  by  them  from  necessity,  or  at  the  call  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  on  those  principles  which  the 
genius  of  their  speech  dictates  to  them  without 
trouble  or  meditation. 

Those  compounds  of  the  verb,  which  limited  its 
sense  by  giving  a  description  of  its  action,  fitted  it 
for  expressing  some  common  shade  of  the  general 
signification  in  a  more  appropriate  manner.  The 
great  but  unsystematic  bent  of  the  mind,  which 
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inclines  it  to  acquire  a  stock  of  names  for  all  acts, 
qualities,  objects,  and  states,  in  external  and  in 
human  nature,  is  perpetually  increased,  in  savage 
life,  by  the  passion  of  acting,  as  it  were,  by  gesture, 
look,  hand,  and  word,  as  descriptively  as  possible, 
whatever  event  may  have  occurred.  Hence  the 
great  cause  of  abandoning  old  and  simple  terms, 
and  using  their  compounds  in  their  stead.  Hence 
the  reason  why,  in  all  the  European  dialects,  radi¬ 
cal  words  are  less  frequent,  and  their  compounds 
appear  very  generally  j  while  compounds  of  these 
last  are  the  most  common  of  all,  and  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  vocabulary. 

It  is  discovered  by  analysis,  that  the  first  words 
were  monosyllabic  verbs.  These  were  the  only 
names  that  existed.  They  described  acts  of  differ¬ 
ent  qualities.  A  little  reflection  will  show,  that  no 
object  is  ever  named  without  regard  to  its  proper¬ 
ties.  Every  substantive  noun  describes  some  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  object.  Consequently,  all  substantives 
were  of  an  adjective  nature  ;  and  it  appears  as  evi¬ 
dently  as  possible,  that  all  qualities  whatever  were 
considered  by  the  founders  of  language  as  acts 
either  preterite  or  present. 

Dr  Adam  Smith’s  opinion  concerning  the  origin 
of  substantive  nouns,  as  antecedent  to  that  of  ad¬ 
jectives  or  names  of  qualities,  appears  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  unsupported  by  facts  in  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  chief  defects  of  his  ingenious  Con- 
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siderations  concerning  the  First  Formation  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  are  his  supposing  that  the  names  of  objects 
preceded  the  names  of  actions ;  his  opinion,  that 
it  required  abstract  thought  to  form  adjectives  and 
names  of  qualities,  viewed  by  themselves  j  and  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  dialects  of 
his  own  and  other  countries  ;  which  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  accurate  and  sound  philology. 

See  Page  121,  VoL  II. 

The  Visigothic  alone  of  the  Teutonic  dialects 
forms  the  passive  by  the  help  of  a.  This  peculiarity 
long  perplexed  the  grammarians,  who  were  led  to 
consider  the  whole  system  of  the  Moesogothic  pas¬ 
sive  voice  as  a  heap  of  anomalies,  consisting  chiefly 
of  participles  of  the  present  and  preterite  tenses. 
They  were  brought  into  this  “error  by  the  corrup¬ 
tion  which  prevailed  in  the  persons,  and  caused 
them  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  Indeed, 
this  form  of  the  passive  was,  in  the  fourth  century, 
vanishing  from  all  the  German  dialects.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ill  understood  by  the  Visigoths  them¬ 
selves  ;  from  whom  we  have  received  it  in  an  in¬ 
correct  state,  though  sufficiently  entire  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  purposes  of  grammatical  illustration.  It  was 
first  arranged  by  Ihre,  the  celebrated  Swedish  an¬ 
tiquary,  in  his  notes  to  the  fragments  of  the  Vi¬ 
sigothic  New  Testament,  recovered  by  Knittel. 
This  gentleman,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  discovered  some  verses  of  the  lUh,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  on  a  palimpseste  MS.,  in  the  library  of 
Guelpherbyt.  The  Visigothic  had  been  erased  or 
defaced,  in  order  to  write  some  trash  on  the  parch¬ 
ment.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Livv,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,  and  of  many  valuable  works  in  the  dark 
ages.  These  fragments  may  be  found  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  Lye  and  Manning’s  Saxon  Dictionary. 
They  were  also  published  by  the  learned  Ihre  in 
Sweden,  with  a  glossary,  and  a  very  good  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Visigothic  passive  voice. 


See  Page  140,  Vol.  I. 

The  general  inference  which  all  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  words  enable  us  to  form,  is,  that  all 
names  of  external  or  mental  objects  rise  from  a  few 
appellations  denoting  action,  such  as  it  appears  to 
the  senses  in  their  natural  state,  and  connected,  or 
rather  identified,  with  violent  force,  impulse,  and 
power.  The  mind,  conscious  of  effort  and  agency 
accompanying  and  producing  its  own  actions,  be¬ 
lieves  that  nature  obeys  laws  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  is  regulated.  This  idea  of  active  power 
infuses  into  language  a  living  and  intellectual  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  gives  the  system  of  speech  that  kind  of 
vivid  and  interesting  animation  so  much  admired  in 
descriptive  poetry,  because  it  fills  all  nature  with 
energy  and  life.  It  is  true,  that  language,  in  its 
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progress,  gradually  loses  this  character,  and  be* 
comes  a  system  of  signs,  apparently  arbitrary  as  to 
their  use  and  ordinary  application  ;  but  as  all  sym¬ 
bols  of  this  description  are  apt  to  become  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  mysterious,  as  they  guide  the  mind 
without  clear  demonstration  of  the  steps  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  as  they  easily  vary  in  signification  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ages,  except  they  refer  only  to  mathema¬ 
tical  truths ;  no  expedient  seems  more  necessary 
than  that  of  fixing  their  natural  and  progressive 
meanings,  by  an  accurate  history  of  their  origin, 
functions,  and  mutable  but  related  forms.  Lan¬ 
guage  consists  of  radical  words,  which  assume,  or 
have  assumed,  different  forms  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  according  to  a  particular  law,  the  parts 
of  which  may  be  easily  traced  by  induction.  We 
gain  no  small  victory  over  time  and  chance,  when 
we  have  identified  the  dialect  of  Homer  with  the 
hoary  idioms  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  India ;  when 
we  can  subject  the  literary  medium  of  Greece  to 
illustration  from  the  rude  but  pure  languages  spo¬ 
ken  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  frozen  ocean ; 
when  we  can  with  confidence  transmit  to  future 
generations  the  laws  by  which  every  word  was 
formed,  however  obscure  as  to  age,  or  anomalous 
as  to  figure,  in  every  climate  where  our  race  has 
wandered. 

Mr  Stewart,  in  his  admirable  work,  entitled  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  re- 
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marked  the  resemblance  between  words  in  language 
and  algebraic  symbols.  Both  assume  the  character  of 
conventional  or  arbitrary  signs  of  thought.  Some 
philosophers,  sensible  of  the  paucity  of  terms  in  po¬ 
pular  language  for  expressing  abstract  and  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas,  have  ventured  to  recommend  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  scientific  language  and  character.  Some 
benefit  would  arise  from  an  universal  character ; 
yet,  though  every  way  more  regular,  it  must  re¬ 
semble  the  Chinese  symbolic  writing,  in  being  ar¬ 
tificial  at  first,  and  liable  to  arbitrary  improvement, 
according  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  attempts 
to  frame  a  new  chemical  character  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  have  tended  little  to  the  advantage  of  science. 
A  nomenclature  was  necessary,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  a  very  rude  production,  much  inferior  to  what 
would  have  occurred  to  common  minds  on  beino^ 
made  acquainted  with  the  substances.  The  great 
objections  to  all  artificial  systems  of  writing  and 
language  are,  that,  being  conventional,  they  have 
no  natural  key  to  disclose  their  meaning,  after  ages 
of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  that  the  senses,  how¬ 
ever  metaphysical,  attached  to  each  symbol,  are 
but  the  distinctions  of  a  day,  that  might  have  been 
comprehended  by  future  philosophers,  had  they 
been  written  in  a  popular,  though  in  a  dead  tongue; 
but,  in  an  arbitrary  character,  must  be  as  obscure 
as  the  doctrines  on  the  temples  at  Dendera  and 
Thebes ;  that  all  separation  of  scientific  from  ordi- 
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nary  knowledge,  by  such  obstructions,  is  a  bar  to 
human  improvement ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  any  scientific  ideas,  once  embodied  in 
common  language,  have  ever  been  lost,  or  much 
misunderstood  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  may  be  proven, 
with  little  difficulty,  that  ordinary  words,  properly 
chosen  and  applied,  may  be  made  to  express  any 
shade  of  thought  whatever. 
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Affinity  of  the  Sanscrit  and  English,  ii,  258— of  languages 
in  general,  419 
Agathias,  ii.  472 

Agents  most  obvious  in  nature,  are  fire  and  air,  earth  and 
water,  i.  95 

Alamanni,  i.  25,  26,  ii.  375,  472,  473. 

Alamannic,  i.  25,  26,  ii.  375,  472 
Alani,  i.  11 

Alaric,  language  of,  i.  330,  ii.  470 

Alfred,  i.  I9.  20,  220,  428,  ii.  447,  453,  455,  457,  459 

Alphabets,  table  of,  by  Bernard,  published  by  Morton,  ii. 

396 

Amazones,  ii.  353,  360,  363 

Anacreon,  ii.  48 

Angli,  i.  18,  ii.  451,452,454 

Anglo-Saxon,  ii.  451,  465,  467,  passim^dxidi  Visigothic,  i. 

17,  ii.  6,  78,  471,  473,  484,  passim 
Anomalous  verbs,  ii.  I66 
Antes,  Venedi,  and  Slavi,  i.'  11 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  ii.  363 
'Apuleius,  i.  148 
Arabic,  i.  177,  h.  438 
Aristophanes,  ii.  178 
Armenian  language,  ii.  372 
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Armoricaii  dialectj  ii.  442 

Articulations,  not  a  certain  test  of  the  meaning  of  words,  i, 
180 

Athenians,  ii.  45,  48,  183 

Attic  dialect,  a  highly  cultivated  branch  of  the  Ionic,  ii.  45 
Attic  and  Ionic  practice  of  using  the  infinitive  for  the  impe¬ 
rative,  ii.  144 

Ausonius  Burdigalensis,  i.  14? 

Bailly,  ii.  226,  402,  403 

Bede,  i.  19?  401,  h.  453,  465,  &c. 

Belen,  earn  of,  ii.  21 

Benzelius,  i.  329 — a  learned,  but  not  enlightened  scholar, 
ii.  470 

Bochart,  i.  162 — found  Phoenecian  every  where,  ii.  359 
Boethius,  by  Alfred,  i.  20,  220,  403,  428 
Boh,  i.  157 

Brahm,  first  cause  of  the  Chaldeans,  ii.  227 
Brahmah,  their  revealed  or  secondary  Deity,  ii.  227  ^ 

Brachmanes,  language  of,  ii.  220 — cultivated  speculative 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  224 — - 
pretensions  of  to  antiquity,  223 — studied  physics  and  as¬ 
tronomy,  403 

Brachminical  tribes  entered  India  from  Persia,  ii.  223 
Bryant,  i.  149,  ii>  223,  225 — injury  of  his  Treatise  on  My¬ 
thology  to  ancient  history,  223 
Bullet,  i.  145 

Burns,  i.  187,  346,  367,  397,  398,  451 

Cadmeans,  followers  of  Cadmus,  ii.  44 
Cadmus,  a  Phoenician  chief,  ii.  44, — brought  the  alphabet  in¬ 
to  Greece,  402 

Caedmon,  i.  20,  402,  ii.  447,  453,  462, — fragment  of,  455 _ 

paraphrase  of  Genesis  by,  i.  417,  ii-  460 
Caesar,  Julius,  i.  6,  145,  152,  154,  168,  ii.  432,  &c. 
Caledones,  i.  158 
Carmanih,  labourers,  ii,  248 

Cases  raised  on  the  nominative  considered  as  a  radical,  i.  44 
— all  a  kind  of  adjective,  ii.  80 
Cellarii  Geographia  Antiqua,  ii.  349 

Celtic  language,  i.  7 — an  original  language,  149 — an  ancient 
dialect  of  the  general  language,  294 — purer  than  the 
Cymraig,  ii.  318 — three  varieties  of,  now  spoken,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Earse,  442,  &c. 

Celts,  ancestors  of  the  Irjsh  and  Scotch,  i.  5 — in  the  west  of 
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Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history,  6 — driven  from  their 
forests  by  the  Teutones,  8 — indigenous,  157 — emigration 
of,  westward  by  the  Euxine,  along  the  Danube  into  Gaul, 
ii.  40 

Chaldeans — with  the  Egyptians  older  than  the  Brachmanes, 
ii,  226 — Hindoo  philosophy  derived  from,  224 — and  li« 
terature,  401 

Chaldee  philosophy,  ii.  237 
Chalmers’s  Caledonia,  i.  146,  ii.  465,  466 
Chambaud’s  Grammar,  ii.  7 
Charlemagne,  ii.  462,  463,  474 
Chaucer,  i.  48,  172,  ii.  4,  464 
Chemical  nomenclature,  little  use  of,  ii.  493 
Chinese  language,  i.  34,  175,  188,  ii.  486 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  German  tribes,  i.  160 — driven  south¬ 
ward  from  Jutland  by  an  inundation,  l6l — a  colony  from 
the  Suevi,  ii.  483 

Cimmerii,  history  of  obscure,  ii.  41 — expelled  from  the 
Crimea,  49 
Codanus  Sinus,  i.  151 
Columba,  i.  411 

Compound  words,  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  languages  of  Europe  are,  i.  202 
Compounds  of  various  kinds  described,  i.  85 
Consign! ficative  verbs,  all  cases,  terminations,  signs  of  gen¬ 
der  and  number,  arise  from,  i.  48 
Consignificatives,  i.  46,  58,  79>  193,  200,  214,  227j,  228, 
270,  277j  &c. — present  and  preterite,  powerful  and  pre¬ 
valent,  ii.  131 — to  be  found  in  all  genitives,  datives,  and 
accusatives,  170 — perform  the  same  functions  in  the  San¬ 
scrit  as  in  the  northern  tongues,  2S5-— senses  and  powers 
of,  287 — signs  of  gender,  number,  case,  and  species  in 
nouns  ;  and  of  voice,  mood,  number,  person,  and  species 
in  verbs,  may  be  called,  324— exemplification  of,  from 
Latin  nouns  and  adjectives,  377 
Cornish  dialect,  ii-  442 
Ctesias,  ii.  289,  354,  357^  390 

Cymraig,  i.  7 — spoken  by  the  posterity  of  the  Celts,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  possessed  Britain  and  the  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  ii.  315 — resemblance  of  to  the  Teutonic,  40 
Cymri,  i.  8 — progenitors  of  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armo- 
ricans,  5 — in  Gaul,  accounted  for,  146^ — came  in  the  rear 
of  the  Celts,  by  way  of  the  Euxine  along  the  Danube,  ii. 
41  ' 

Cymro,  ii.  315 
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Cyphers  Indian,  of  European  invention,  ii.  226 


Dative — singular  and  plural,  originally  made  by  joining  ma, 
i.  46 — in  Phi.  ii.  79 
Davies,  Welsh  Dictionary  of,  ii.  317 
Deponent  verbs,  ii.  136,  377 

Derivatives — from  the  nine  radicals  and  their  compounds,  i. 
59 — consisting  of  a  radical  and  a  consignificative,  are  com¬ 
pounded  anew  w  ith  the  nine  moveable  words,  80 — form¬ 
ed  with  DA,  done,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  i.  205 — next  to  da,  those 
formed  by  ma  and  na,  207 

Deucalion,  King  of  the  Leleges  and  Curetes,  ii.  44 — expelled 
the  Argian  Pelasgi  from  Arcadia,  about  27  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy,  ii.  46 

Dialects,  genius  of  the  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanscrit,  Teutonic  excepted,  to  change  h  and  h  w  into  k 
or  c,  i.  447  ii.  86 — German,  purity  of,  16 — Scythian  and 
Thracian,  radically  the  same,  ii.  358 
Diminutives,  i.  263,  264 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  364 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassos,  ii.  47 
Dionysius,  the  Geographer,  ii.  223 
Dioscorides,  i.  148 
Dis,  a  Celtic  Deity,  i.  9 
Douglas,  Gav/in,  i.  280,  408 
Druids,  i.  154,  ii.  21 

Du  Perron,  Anquetil,  ii.  292,  380,  384,  389,  400 
Dutch  nation,  i.  5,  18,  19 

Dutch,  High  and  Low,  i.  314 — language,  an  intermediate 
link  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  ii.  451 — Low,  473 

Earse,  a  modern  variety  of  Irish,  ii.  316  ^ 

Edda,  i.  25,  217,  279,  330,  384,  400,  409,  444,  ii.  457,  4-61, 
479,  481 

Egil,  a  celebrated  Skald,  ii.  458,  479 
Egyptians,  ii,  226 

English  language,usefulness  of  to  explain  other  languages,i.  1 7 
English  nation,  sprung  from  the  Giota?,  Angli,  and  Sax¬ 
ons,  i.  18,  ii.  451 
Eratosthenes,  i.  151,  152 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  ii,  S63 
Evander  leads  a  colony  into  Italy,  ii.  47 
Europe,  nations  of,  from  five  races,  i.  4 
European  languages,  a  tendency  in,  to  change  the  present 
participles  into  nouns,  ii,  58 
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Ezra^  ii.  356 

Facts  concerning  the  language^,  dialects  of  which  are  spoken 
in  Europe;,  ii.  434 

Ferdulf,  the  Lombardy  Duke  of  Friuli,  i.  430 
Fergusson,  Robert,  i.  397 
Festus,  i.  148 

Finnish  language,  i.  13 — perhaps  not  exceedingly  remote 
from  Turkish,  ii.  450 

Finns,  ancestors  of  the  Laplanders  and  Hungarians,  i.  5 — > 
once  peopled  the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  1 2 
— driven  from  Scandinavia  by  the  Teutones,  153 — various 
nations  of,  ii.  450 — the  Aborigines  of  Scandinavia,  478 
Francic,  ii.  474 — nearly  the  same  as  Alamannic,  475 
Franks,  i.  25,  26,  ii.  473 
French  nation,  i.  188 — language,  ii.  474 
Frisii,  ii.  451 

t 

Gaul,  described  by  Casar,  i.  1 45 
Gauls,  origin  of  the  name,  i,  146 — Belgic,  156 
Gebelen,  i.  145 
Gender,  origin  of,  i.  48 

Genitive,  i.  44 — plural,  47 — singular,  and  nominative  plural, 
identity  of,  300 

Germans,  ancient,  i.  9^  10,  159^  l60 
Germany,  i.  8,  9j  152,  ii.  148 

Get£e,  not  Goths,  but  Thracians,  and  the  same  as  the  Daci, 
i.  l66 

Gilchrist’s,  Dr,  East  Indian  Guide,  i.  296 

GiotsB,  ii.  451,  452 

Goldast,  ii.  472,  475 

Gothic,  i.  217^  339^  ii*  362,  466 

Goths,  i.  l65,  329,  ii.  49 — related  to  the  Vandals,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  Gepidse,  Longobardi,  i.  22 — which  tribes  spoke 
the  same  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  ii.  469— hrst  found  in 
Scandinavia,  i.  22,  ii.  467 — divided  into  Ostrogoths  and 
Visigoths,  i.  23 — true  history  of  no  longer  obscure,  ii.  480 
Grammarians,  i.  326,  ii.  32,  95,  126,  142,  146,  163,  267, 
&c. 

Greece  and  Rome,  i.  13 

Greek  language,  account  of,  ii.  51-219 — nouns,  51—- 
cases,  74 — pronouns,  83— verbs,  104 — derivative  verbs, 
156 — indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  167 — how  related  to 
Latin,  i.  14 — both  from  the  northern  languages,  ii.  103 
Greeks— and  Romans,  posterity  of,  possess  the  south  of  Eu- 
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rope^,  i.  5 — knowledge  which  they  had  of  ancient  Ger¬ 
many;,  151 — the  same  people  as  the  Thracians,  ii.  41 — pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  these,  48 — seem  to  have  entered 
their  country  from  the  north,  447 
Grotius,  i.  153,  218 
Guidius,  Marquard,  ii.  352 

Halhed’s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  ii.  396^  399,  401 
Harold  Harfagne,  tyranny  of,  ii.  479 
Harris,  i.  339 

Hebrew,  ii.  438 — and  its  dialects  not  to  be  quoted  in  this 
work,  i.  177 

Helen,  son  of  Deucalion,  ii.  44 

Hellenic  tribes,  doubtful  whether  they  passed  originally 
through  the  Lesser  Asia,  or  traversed  the  deserts  of  the 
Euxine,  ii.  41 

Hengist,  daughter  of,  i.  437 
Herodotus,  i.  224,  ii.  49,  50,  221,  374 
Hervor,  charmer  of,  ii.  479 

Heruli,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  immoral  tribes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  fate  of  the,  i.  431 

Hesiod  and  Homer,  writings  of,  ii.  46,  84,  l67>  374 
Hickes,  i.  329,  S30,  343,  ii.  456,  459,  461,  472 
Hieroglyphics  not  generally  found  in  India,  ii.  401 
Himalaya,  ii.  21 
Hindus,  ii.  20 

Hindustani,  a  modern  Perso- Sanscrit  dialect,  i.  296,  297,  ii* 
254 

Hippocrates,  ii.  361,  362,  372 

Homer,  born  94;7  years  before  the  Christian  era,  ii.  46— 
mentioned,  i.  31,  336,  337,  69O,  418,  ii.  115,  212,  352, 
447,  471 

Huns,  i.  23,  ii.  367,  399 

Hunter’s,  Dr,  opinion  respecting  the  genitive  case,  i.  298,  299 

Icelandic,  i.  25,  309,  400,  ii.  436 
Hire,  i.  344,  ii.  14,  490,  491 
Iliad,  ii.  106,  144,  I66,  204 

Indeclinable  parts  of  speech  in  Greek  and  Latin,  how  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  restorers  of  learning,  ii.  I67,  I68 
Indian,  fertility  of  terms  in,  ii.  240 

Indians,  ii.  36 — very  ancient,  but  not  so  ancient  as  they 
themselves  give  out,  401,  404 

Infinitives  are  nouns  formed  by  the  consignificatives  MA, 
make,  and  na,  work,  ii.  127 
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Interjectional  signs,  nine  in  number,  i.  31 — an  account  of 
these,  32 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  leads  a  part  of  his  superfluous  country¬ 
men  into  Asia  Minor,  ii.  45 

lonians  and  Dorians,  principal  nations  of  the  Greek  race,  ii. 
43 

Ionian  Greeks,  ii.  115,  183 

Ireland,  chiefly  peopled  from  Britain,  ii.  316 

Irish,  more  accessible  to  the  scholar  than  the  Welsh,  ii.  317 

James  the  First  of  Scotland,  i.  451 
Jamieson,  Dr,  i.  289,  ii.  443,  466 
Jamieson’s  Popular  Ballads,  i.  348 

Jones,  Sir  William,  i.  16,  175,  291,  ii.  223,  224,  225,  300, 
391 — his  Grammar,  355,  382,  392 
Jornandes,  i.  11,  l67^  217,  h.  355,  366,  369,  455,  467,  478 
Judith,  fragment  of,  i.  403,  421 
Julian  the  emperor,  ii.  476,  481 
Junius,  i.  343 
Justin,  ii.  225,  363,  365 
Juvenal,  Scholiast  on,  i.  148 

Knittel,  Archdeacon,  i.  216,  344,  ii.  14 

La  Croze,  i.  329 

Language,  nature  of,  ii.  492-— on  a  scientific  plan,  wished 
for,  i.  229— European  dictionary  of,  253— when  improv¬ 
ed,  330 — of  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Indians,  the  same, 
ii.  222 — of  Europe,  first  stage  of,  i.  31 — early  compound¬ 
ed,  34 — second  stage  of,  35 — the  oldest  and  most  primi¬ 
tive,  ii.  ]  14— nations  risen  from  the  tribe  that  formed,  196 
Languages,  Northern,  the  best  commentaries  on  Greek  and 
Latin,  ii.  103,  104 — of  three  kinds,  monosyllabic,  as  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  compounded,  as  the  body  of  European  and  Indian 
dialects,  the  subject  of  this  work  ;  mixed,  as  some  dialects 
on  the  confines  of  China,  322 
Lappi,  i.  153 

Lappish,  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish,  ii.  421 
Larcher,  ii.  352,  402 

Latin,  simplicity  of  the  ancient,  ii.  76 — not  a  dialect  of 
Greek,  i.  14 — originally  and  radically  the  same  as  Greek, 
ii.  137.  448 

Le  Clerc’s  philosophical  works,  ii.  404 
Leonore,  ballad  of,  i.  395 
Leyden,  Dr,  i.  186,  ii.  486 
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List  of  words  resembling  one  another  in  the  European  lan- 
guageS;,  i.  143 
Livy,  i.  155,  ii.  491 
Locke,  i.  291,  ii.  341 
Longobardi,  i.  162 
Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  ii.  47 

Lye’s  and  Manning’s  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary, 
i.  150,  199,  211,  217,  221,  224,  226,  338,  355,  356,  358, 
386,  415,  426,  ii.  14,  142,  153,  188,  231,  237,  353,  491 

Magi,  ii.  221,  404 

Mackintosh’s  Gaelic  Proverbs,  i.  412 

Man,  how  connected  with  the  external  world,  i.  1 1 9 

Mandsliurs,  i.  175 

Mann,  the  parent  of  the  German  tribes,  i^  9 
Manning,  ii.  343 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  ii.  368,  369 
Marcomanni,  i.  10 

Massagetae,  a  numerous  nation  beyond  the  Araxes,  ii.  347 — 
the  same  as  the  Scythae,  348 

Medes,  ii.  221 — and  Persians,  anciently  contiguous  to  the 
Germans,  i.  11 
Mela,  P.  i.  151,  ii.  365,  478 
Milton,  i.  31,  347 — Paradise  Lost  of,  103,  280 
Moesogotliic  passive  voice,  ii.  49 
Mongus,  i.  175 
Moods,  origin  of,  i.  54 
Moore’s  Greek  Grammar,  ii.  155 
Moral  distinctions,  truth  of,  i.  118 
Moses,  the  Jewish  legislator,  i.  20,  326,  ii.  402,  403 

Names  of  fire,  i.  95 — of  air,  96 — of  water,  97 — of  the  earth, 
99 — of  mountains,  rocks,  or  stones,  101 — of  plants,  trees 
or  grass,  102,  103 — of  man  himself  and  woman,  105 — of 
a  family  and  all  related,  106 — of  a  house  and  slaves,  108 
—of  an  army  and  soldiers,  109 — of*  weapons  of  war,  &c. 
110 — of  mind  and  its  passions,  1 1 1— dispirited  passions 
and  joyful,  112 — of  the  senses  and  understanding,  113 
— of  the  judgment,  114 — of  memory  and  inclination, 
or  propensity,  115 — of  right  and  wrong,  116,  ll7j» 
118,  119 — of  smooth  and  plain,  120 — of  rough  and 
rugged,  121 — other  qualities  of  matter,  122,  123,  124 — of 
weight,  126 — of  form  and  colour,  127—  of  the  human 
body,  129 — of  its  parts,  131— of  its  acts,  133 — of  animals, 
136 — of  horses  and  cattle,  &c  138— of  birds,  139 
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Names  of  number ii.  34 — -in  Celtic,  Latin,  Greek,  Cymraig, 
Slavic,  Persic,  Sanscrit,  38,  40 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  31 
Nominative  plural,  i.  45,  47 

Nominatives  contracted  must  be  restored  before  analysis,  ii. 

63 

Normans,  a  colony  of  Scandinavian  adventurers,  i.  20 — terri¬ 
ble  devastations  of,  ii.  462 — established  themselves  in 
Neustria  and  Brittany,  463 
Norman  French,  i.  20,  2 1,  ii.  463,  464 

Nouns,  cases  of,  i.  44 — and  verbs  arise  from  the  nine  pri¬ 
mitives  or  their  compounds  by  the  addition  o£  the  nine 
consignificatives,  79— -of  da,  64 — na,  66 — ga,  68 — ag, 
70 — BA,  72 — LA,  74 — RA,  76 — SA,  79 — the  base  of,  the 
radical  itself,  and  the  present  and  preterite  participle  of 
the  radical  or  derivative  verb,  95 — all  original  ones  arise 
from  verbs,  simple  or  compound,  325 — all  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanscrit,  simple  or  complicated  forms  of  the  radicals 
and  nine  consignificatives,  ii.  63 — abstract,  one  class  of, 
from  preterite  participles,  60 

Odryssas,  i.  I67 

Odyssey,  i.  408,  ii.  I6I,  374 

Olfrid,  an  Alamannic  writer, i.  27 

Orbis  literatura,  by  Bernard,  published  by  Morton,  ii.  226 
Ostrogoths,  settled  in  Italy,  i.  23 — many  seized  upon  by  the 
Huns,  ii.  369  —attacked  by  the  Suevi,  371 
Ouseley,  Sir  William,  ii.  410 

Pannonia,  i.  441 

Participles,  the  four,  view  of,  i.  59-— sources  of  all  derivative 
words,  64 
Pehlvi,  ii.  380,  390 

Pelasgi,  emigrated  from  Arcadia  into  Thessaly,  and  were 
expelled  from  Thessaly  by  Deucalion,  ii.  44 — produced  by 
the  state  of  Argos,  and  probably  a  barbarous  colony  from 
southern  Greece,  46 

Persian  language,  a  dialect  of  the  speech  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Teutones,  ii.  228,  229 — once  the  same  as  Sanscrit,  i. 
311 — a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  ii.  288 — anomalies  of,  to 
be  illustrated  from  the  Indian  dialect,  301 
Persians,  Slavi,  and  Indians,  tribes  of  one  race,  ii.  40 
Persic,  modern,  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  ancient  tongue, 
spoken  in  Persia,  Media,  and  India,  ii.  287 
Peucetius  and  Oenotrus,  founded  colonies  in  Italy,  ii.  47 
Philological  analysis,  art  of,  i.  333 
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Philologist,  i.  187,  289,  332,  337,  352,  394,  ii.  22,  96,  126, 
311,  &c. — Greek,  125 — philologists,  i.  20,  ii.  27 
Philology,  how  dishonoured,  i.  155 — rational,  165,  ii. 

134 — key  of,  151 — uses  of,  333 — landmarks  of  the  Eu-« 
ropean,  435 
Photius,  ii.  354 
Phrygians,  ii.  49 
Pindar,  ii.  48,  374 
Pinkerton,  ii.  223,  224,  432 
Piranesi,  i.  l60 
Plato,  ii.  178,  36l,  362,  372 
Pletho  and  Psellus,  ii.  404 

Pliny,  i.  151,  152,  159,  161,  168,  ii.  353,  364,  469,  471, 
478 

Plutarch,  i.  147,  l6l 

Polyaeni  Stratagem,  ii.  349 

Pope,  ii.  206,  336 

Porphyry  and  Pythagoras,  ii.  404 

Procopius,  ii.  361,  367 

Pronouns,  formation  of,  i.  42 

Ptolemy,  i.  146,  l6l,  ii.  451,  469,  478 

Punctuation,  system  of,  invented  by  the  Syrians,  ii,  394 

Puritans,  i.  367 

Quadi,  or  bad  men,  i.  154 

Ramsay,  i.  403 

Ransom,  a  poem  by  Egil,  ii,  458 
Regnar  Lodbrog,  death  song  of,  ii.  457 
Resemblance  of  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  English  or 
Teutonic  nouns,  ii.  62 
Review,  Edinburgh,  i.  289,  ii.  403 
Richards’  Welsh  Dictionary,  i.  146,  ii.  467 
Ritson,  old  ballad  edited  by,  i.  407 
Robison’s,  Professor,  Lectures,  i.  180 
Romans,  i.  14,  26,  152,  ii.  19;  20,  39,  41 

Sabianism,  ii.  228 
Sallust,  ii.  491 
Samaritans,  ii.  394 

Sanscrit — character  derived  from  the  Chaldee,  ii.  226 — - 
verb,  tenses  of,  240 — striking  resemblance  of  to  the  Greek 
verb,  345 — participles,  254 — ten  conjugations  in,  265 — 
radical  verbs  of,  grammarians  reckon  two  thousand,  267 
— in  the  first  conjugation  about  a  thousand,  268— in  the 
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second  betwixt  sixty  and  seventy  roots,  268 — in  the  third 
twenty,  270 — in  the  fourth  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
271 — in  the  sixth  about  thirty,  272 — in  the  seventh  class 
about  twenty-four,  274 — in  the  eighth  about  ten,  275 
— in  the  ninth  about  fifty- two,  276 — in  the  tenth  a  num¬ 
ber  of  verbs,  raised  by  the  verbifying  word  ya  or  aya, 
ib. — casual  verbs,  278 — reiteratives,  279 — desideratives, 
280 — nominals,  281 — eight  classes  of  nouns,  282 — eight 
cases  of  nouns,  283- — great  fertility  of  this  oriental  dialect, 
287 — and  Persic  verbs,  as  well  as  nouns,  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  languages  of  Europe,  ii.  229 
Sarmatae  and  Slavi,  the  same  people,  ii.  37  i 
Sarmatia,  ii.  306 

Sauromatag,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  and  Croatians,  i.  5- — the  greatest  of  all  the 
northern  races,  ii.  360 — a  Median  tribe,  364 — divided  in- 
to  three  nations,  366 
Saxon  language,  i.  19^  223,  ii.  456 
Saxons,  i.  5,  7^  19,  ii.  453 
Scandian  dialect,  i.  217 — character  of,  ii.  479 
Scandinavia,  first  peopled  by  Finns,  then  Teutones,  i.  24 
Scandinavian  dialects,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  i.  313 
Schilter,  ii.  472,  475 

Scotland,  i.  158,  300 — inhabitants  of,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  a  colony  from  Ireland,  ii.  315 
Scottish  dialect,  ii.  159,  316 
Scottish — poets,  i.  215 — phrases,  ii.  209 
Scythse,  an  Asiatic  horde  lately  identified  with  the  Goths, 
ii.  42 — a  tribe  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Wolga,  49 — allied 
to  the  Persic,  Median,  and  Indian  nations,  50,  350 — de¬ 
stroyed  by,  or  confederated  with,  the  Sauromatse,  50 — 
not  Goths,  362 

Scythia,  an  immense  country,  the  cradle  of  many  nations,  ii.- 
49 

Semnones,  reckoned  the  oldest  German  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  ii.  37— had  pretensions  to  antiquity  above  every 
other  tribe,  482 

Shakespeare,  i.  223,  326,  ii.  53,  178 
Shaw’s  Gaelic  Dictionary,  i.  356,  413,  433 
Similarity  great,  ^of  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Sla¬ 
vic,  ii.  260 

Skalds,  ii,  457,  459^  464,  465,  479 

Slavi,  anciently  Sauromatae,  i.  1 1 — the  same  as  Northern  Per¬ 
sians,  ii.  40 — a  branch  of  the  Sauromatae,  366 
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Slavic  or  Sclavonic  language,  ii.  306,  445 — joins  the  dialects 
of  Asia  with  those  of  Europe,  307 
Slavic  words  often  to  be  traced  to  the  Teutonic,  ii.  311 
Smith,  Dr,  i.  I78,  327^  ii*  489 
Solinus,  ii.  478 
Spenser,  i.  172 
Staunton,  Sir  George,  ii.  48  () 

Stewart’s  Gaelic  Grammar,  i.  17  E  810 
Stewart,  Dugald,  ii.  492 
Stiernhelm,  i.  218 

Substantives,  at  first  adjective  nouns  or  names  of  qualities, 

i.  49 

Suevi,  a  name  celebrated  in  ancient  Germany,  i.  26 — oldest 
German  tribe,  152 — progenitors  of  the  Alamanni,  Visi¬ 
goths,  Vandals,  Longobardi,  and  Burgundians,  162,  ii. 
38 — these  tribes,  and  the  Varini  and  Franks,  recent  co¬ 
lonies  or  divisions  of,  452,  477 
Supines,  ii.  148 

Tacitus,  i.  9,  12,  159,  168,  ii.  366,  452,  469,  478,  482,  491 
Tatian,  a  Tudesque  writer,  i.  27 
Terms,  first  general  and  then  particular,  i.  94 
Teutoiies,  ancestors  of  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  Saxons, 
Dutch,  and  Germans,  i.  5 — discovered  in  Germany  by 
the  earliest  history,  8— original  seat  of  the  Teutonic  tribes, 

ii.  37— seem  to  have  maintained  a  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  existence  in  the  Russian  or  Polish  forests  for  many 
ages,  444 

Teutoni  entered  Scandinavia  three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  i.  153 

Teutonic,  passim,  simple,  original,  and  uncorrupt,  i.  10,  299, 
ii.  37,  40,  &c. — a  fuller  character  of,  444 — ^judged  to  be 
of  eastern  origin,  from  its  affinity  to  the  Persic,  i.  15— 
dialects  of,  spoken  by  the  nations  from  the  confines  of  Chi¬ 
na  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Nova  Zemlia,  to  Africa,  28 — 
Norwegian,  character  of,  479 — great  importance  of,  to 
understand  the  other  dialects  of  Europe,  ii.  87 — philology, 
triumph  of,  240 

Tongues,  two  mother  in  Asia  and  Europe,  one  the  base  of 
the  dialects  examined  in  this  work,  the  other  of  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  &c.  ii.  331 
Tooke,  Horne,  i.  288,  366,  ii.  3,  32,  134,  216 
Tooke,  Andrew,  History  of  the  Russians,  ii.  368,  372 
Triad  of  Indian  and  Chaldean  theology,  ii.  227 
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Triballi,  a  powerful  Thracian  people^,  i.  167 
Tribe,  primeval,  sending  olF  the  Celts,  Greeks,  Teutoiies^ 
and  Slavi,  ii.  433 

Tribes  from  Asia,  that  entered  at  different  times  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  ii.  434 

Tudesque  or  Alamannic,  i.  25,  26,  ii.  472,  476 
Ty  rtaeus,  ii.  48 

Ulphila,  ii.  78,  480,  4S1, — the  Visigothic  primate,  215— 
bishop  of  the  Goths,  i.  23,  ii.  470 — gospels  by,  i.  287 
Ural  mountains,  ii.  37 
Usher,  Archbishop,  ii,  460 

Vandali  or  Vindili,  or  Vandals,  i.  152,  ii.  472,  480 
Vase,  spoken  by  the  Aquitani,  i.  145 — Irish  and  Welsh,  ra¬ 
dically  the  same,  i.  158 
Vedas,  i.  25,  ii.  225,  335 

Verbs,  in  the  original  language,  tenses  of,  i.  50 — moods  of, 
54 — voices  of,  56—names  of  actions,  not  actors,  77 — no 
impersonal,  ii.  146 — original  Latin,  belong  to  the  third 
conjugation,  but  derivative^  ones  to  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  ii.  128,  265 

Visigothic,  passim — what  in  the  days  of  Ulphila,  ii.  78 — the 
best  example  of  Teutonic,  i.  335 — its  use  in  the  study  of 
European  philology,  ii.  471 — fragments,  i.  216— gospels, 
219,  435,  440 — New  Testament,  420 
Visigoths,  ancestors  of  the  Spaniards,  i.  18 — settled  in  Spain, 
after  plundering  Rome  and  Italy,  23 — fought  their  way 
southward,  217 — a  small  colony  from  Scandinavia,  ii. 
467 

Voice,  middle  or  reciprocal,  ii.  121 — shown  to  be  the  same 
as  the  passive,  121 

Voices,  origin  of,  i.  06 — middle  and  passive  of  the  Greek 
verb,  true  history  of  detected  by  the  author,  342,  ii.  121 
Vortigern,  i.  437 
Vossius,  ii.  363 

Walenses,  ii.  316 

Walker,  Colonel,  of  Rowland,  ii.  346 
Walker’s  Dictionary,  i.  206,  207,  374,  389 
Whitaker,  i.  158 — historian  of  Manchester,  l63 
Warnefrede,  Paul,  i.  153,  415,  ii.  483 
Wilkie,  Dr,  i.  397 

Wilkins,  Dr,  i.  343 — Grammar,  287j  ii.  105,  305,  360,  381, 
382,  389,  407.  415 
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Words,  the  most  original  derived  from  the  anciently  re¬ 
doubled  preterite,  i.  67— jin  m  or  n  before  their  personals 
and  consignificatives,  are  formed  by  ma  and  na,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  radicals,  ii.  66 — when  doubled,  the  force  of, 
157 

Xenophon,  ii.  390 

Xuthus,  son  of  Helen,  ii.  44,  45 

Zend,  ii.  287,  295,  354,  380,  381,  391,  421,  440 
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